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SERMON I. 


OF THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 


“«« For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion, but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting. "—-GALATIANS Vi. 8. 


Tue term “flesh” has obtained a wider significa- 
tion than it previously had; and, corresponding to 
this, the phrase of our text, ‘‘the desires of the 
flesh” has obtained a proportionally wider range 
of application. These desires, in fact embrace 
one and all of the enjoyments which are competent 
to the natural man while he is in the body. Had 
the species remained innocent, there would have 
been nothing, either in these desires or enjoyments, 
that would have either thwarted the will of God, or 
carried any forgetfulness or disinclination towards 
God along with them. But as the matter actually 
stands, itis far otherwise. With the desire that we 
have for what is agreeable, there mingles no desire 
and no liking towards God. With the enjoyment that 
we have in it, there mingles no remembrance and 
no pleasure in God. The thing is desired for it~ 
self; in itself the heart rests, and terminates, and 
has full complacency; and the enjoyment is in 
A 2 
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every way as much detached from the thought of 
God, as if the belief of God had no place in his 
creed, or as if God Himself had no place in creation. 
Now this is not merely true of the grosser appetites 
of nature. It is true of every appetite which has 
for its object something separate from God; of 
every appetite which points to any one thing that 
the world has to offer, while God is not recognised 
as the giver of it, or as having that superior claim 
upon our affections which the giver has over the 
gift; of every appetite in the prosecution of which 
and the indulgence of which, the mind may all the 
while be away from the consideration of God. 
Now this applies, not merely to the desires of the 
epicure, and of the voluptuary. It belongs as 
essentially to all the other desires of unrenewed 
nature. ‘There may be as little of God, for ex- 
ample, in the delights of literature, as there is in 
the delights of sensuality. If it be true that it is 
He alone who doeth the will of God that endureth 
for ever, the one may be as little connected as the 
other with the eternal life of our text. Both may 
be equally fleeting in their duration; and both 
may pass away with the vapour of our present life, 
when it passeth away. ‘They may end when the 
body ends; and thus it is, that many generous as 
well as many grovelling desires, that the propen- 
sity of the heart to power and glory or to the ob- 
jects of lofty ambition, may, as well as the lowest 
propensities of our animal nature, come under the 
brief but comprehensive description of ‘ the desires 
of the flesh.” 

Recollect then that in this extended sense, we 
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employ the term flesh throughout the whole of our 
discourse. All the desires which it is competent 
for a man to feel, who has no care, and takes no 
interest about the things of God or of another 
world, are the desires of the flesh. All the enjoy- 
ments of which man is capable, apart either from 
the duties or the delights of religion, are the enjoy- 
ments of the flesh. They may or they may not be 
the enjoyments of a shameless and abandoned pro- 
fligacy. The line of demarcation between flesh 
‘and spirit, is not that by which the dissipations of 
life are separated from its decencies—but that by 
which all the desire that we have towards the enjoy- 
ments of our present life, in sense and in the creature, 
but apart from God, is separated from the desire that 
we have towards the enjoyments of the spiritual - 
life with God in Heaven. A man may be wholly 
occupied with the former desire, and be wholly de- 
yoid of the latter—in which case he is of the flesh 
and not of the spirit; or, to make use still more of 
the phraseology of scripture, he is carnal and not 
spiritual ; or he walks by sight, and not by faith ; 
or he is one of the children of this world, and not 
one of the children of light; or, finally, he minds 
earthly things, and neither his heart nor his con- 
versation is in Heaven. Now to answer this de- 
scription of character, it is not necessary, that he 
should be immersed in vice and in voluptuousness. 
He may recoil from these; and yet the world in 
some other of its varieties may have the entire 
mastery of his affections, and it be the alone theatre 
of his hopes and his interests and his wishes. 
What the earthly thing is which engrosses him, we 
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may not be able to specify; and yet it may be very 
sure that earthly things are all which he minds, 
and that to the pleasure and the pursuit of them 
he is wholly given over. In the judgment of an 
earthborn morality he may not be at all criminal ; 
and-yet, in his tastes and tendencies and practical 
habits, he may be altogether carnal. 

The next thing which requires to be understood, 
is what is meant by ‘‘ sowing to the flesh.” Let it 
be observed then, that the act of indulging its 
desires is one thing, and that the act of providing 
for the indulgence of them is another. When a 
man, on the impulse of sudden provocation, wreaks 
his resentful feelings upon the neighbour who has 
offended him, he is not at that time preparing for 
the indulgence of a carnal feeling; but actually 
indulging it. He is not at that time sowing, but 
reaping, such as it is, a harvest of gratification. 
But when instead of tasting the sweets of revenge, 
he is employed in devising the measures of revenge, 
and taking counsel with the view of putting some 
scheme of it into operation—he is no doubt stimu- 
lated throughout this process, by the desire of 
retaliation; but itis not till the process has reached 
its accomplishment, that the desire is satisfied. It 
is thus that the sowing and the reaping may be 
distinguished from one another. We are busied 
with the one, when busied with the preparatory 
steps towards some consummation which we are 
aiming at; and we obtain the other in the act of 
consummation. 

This distinction may serve to assist our judgment, 
in estimating the ungodliness of various characters. 
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The rambling voluptuary, who is carried along by - 
every impulse, and all whose powers of mental 
discipline are so enfeebled that he has become the 
slave of every propensity, lives in the perpetual 
harvest of criminal gratification. If with him the 
voice of conscience be ever heard, amid the uproar 
_ of those passions which war against the soul, it only 
_ serves to darken his intervals of vice—when, on 
the assault of the next temptation, and the coming 
round of the next opportunity, it is again deafened 
and overborne as before, amid the mirth and the 
riot and the recklessness of profligate companion- 
ship. It is not to such a man, that we should look 
as our best example of one who sows. We should 
rather look to another who is equally immersed in 
vice, but with more of steadfastness and self-com- 
mand in the prosecution of it—who can bring 
intelligence and cool deliberation to bear upon its 
objects—who can patiently take his stand; and 
calculate upon hisadvantages; and, after the disguise 
and preparation of many months, can obtain the 
gratification of an unhallowed triumph over some 
victim of artifice. To the eye of the world, and 
with the general decency of his regulated habits, he 
may hayea more seemly character than the unbridled 
debauchee. But if to disobey conscience, when 
scarcely heard amid the ravings of a tempest, be a 
humbler attainment in the school of impiety, than 
to stifie conscience in the hour of stillness and 
circumspection—if it be not so hardy a resistance 
to the voice of duty, when she calls unheeded along 
with a crowd of boisterous assailants, as when, with 
the cool and. collected energies of a mind at leisure, 
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she is firmly bidden to the door—then, though both 
these wretched aliens from God be surely posting 
to the place of condemnation, if there be degrees of 
punishment in hell, even as there are degrees of glory 
and enjoyment in heaven, we leave the question 
with yourselves, whether he in the present instance 
who has most been occupied in sowing, or he who 
has most been occupied in reaping, shall be made 
to inherit the deepest curse, or have the heaviest 
vengeance laid upon him. . 

But it is more useful still, to contemplate this 
distinction in the walks of reputable life; and for 
this purpose, we may notice a very frequent exhi- 
bition of it among the members of a prosperous 
family. A daughter, whose whole delight is in her 
rapid transitions from one scene of expensive 
brilliancy to another—-who sustains the delirium of 
her spirits among the visits, and the excursions, and 
the parties of gaiety, which fashion has invented 
for the entertainment of its unthinking generations 
—who dissipates every care, and fills up every hour, 
with the raptures of hope or the raptures of enjoy- 
ment, among the frivolities and the fascinations of 
her volatile society—She leads a life, than which 
nothing can be imagined more opposite to a life of 
preparation for the coming judgment or the coming 
eternity. Yet she reaps rather than sows. It lies 
with another to gather the money which purchaseth 
all things, and with her to taste the fruits of the 
purchase. It is the father who sows. It is he 
who sits in busy and brooding anxiety over his 
manifold speculations—wrinkled perhaps with care, 
and sobered by years into an utter distaste for the 
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splendours and the insignificancies of fashionable 
life. He provides the elements of all this expendi- 
ture, yet in the expenditure itself may have no 
enjoyment whatever. On all his habits there may 
be imprinted one unvaried character of regularity 
—punctual in hours, and temperate in enjoyments, 
_and exemplary in all the mercantile virtues, and 
with no rambling desire whatever beyond the 
threshold of his counting-house, and engrossed with 
nothing so much as with the snug prosperity of its 
operations. In the business of gain, there is often 
the ruffimg of an occasional breeze; and the one 
who is so employed is, to make use of a Bible 
expression, ‘“‘ sowing the wind.” In the business 
of expenditure there is often the fury and agitation 
of a tempest; and the other who is so employed is, 
to make use of another Bible expression “reaping 
the whirlwind.” The habit of both is alike a habit 
of ungodliness. Giddy and unthinking in the latter ; 
but certainly not more hopeless, than the settled 
ungodliness of the former—where system, and per- 
severance, and the deliberate application of the 
whole heart and the whole understanding, are given 
to the interests oi the world—where every thought 
of seriousness about the soul, instead of being lost 
for a time in the whirl of intoxicating variety, is 
calmly and resolutely dispossessed by thoughts of 
equal seriousness about a provision for the perish- 
able body—where wealth has become the chosen and 
adopted divinity of the whole life ; and, in place of 
the God who endureth for ever, every care and 
every calculation are directed to a portion, frail as. 
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our earthly tabernacles, and fleeting as the vapour 
that soon passeth away. 

But there is still another word that needs explan- 
ation. The term corruption in this passage is ex- 
pressive, not of moral worthlessness as it frequently 
is, but of decay or expiration. ‘The meaning of 
it here is in precise contrast to that of the term 
incorruption, in the place where it is said that this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality. Where it stands 
inthis verse, it isexpressive, not of a moral property, 
but of a physical one. The corruption that is 
spoken of in the text, is simply opposed to the 
eternal life that is spoken of inthe text. It is not 
here designed to affirm the wrongness of any carnal 
pursuit, but the instability of its objects. We are 
only translating the text into other language, when 
we say that all the harvest which is reaped by him 
who soweth unto the flesh cometh to an end— 
whereas:‘he who soweth to the spirit will reap a 
harvest of pleasures which shall be for evermore. 
So that the lesson here is quite the same with that 
of the apostle John ‘‘ The world passeth away, and’ 
the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 

_ Now that we have finished these various explan- 
ations, the first lesson which we urge from the text, 
is the vanity of this world’s ambition. We are 
elsewhere told in plainer language, not to love the 
world, neither the things that are in the world. To 
gratify our affection for these things, is to reap of 
the flesh, all which the flesh, even in its most ex- 
tended sense, has to bestow upon us. To provide 
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again for this gratification, is to sow unto the flesh. 
The man sows, when, under the impulse of a desire 
after earthly things, he plies and prosecutes his 
measures for the attaimment of them. He reaps 
when he does attain. Were it not for a strange 
anomaly in the moral nature of man, this distinc- 
tion could not have been better exemplified, than 
by him who first labours, with the whole heart and 
strenuousness of his soul, after the money which 
purchaseth the objects of this world’s gratification ; 
and then gives himself up to the harvest of indulgence. 
But what mars and confounds the distinction in this 
instance is, that, when man devotes himself to the 
acquisition of that money which purchaseth all things, 
it is not always with the view of purchasing. Wealth 
is often prosecuted without that view. An inde- 
pendent charm is annexed to the bare possession 
of it. Apart altogether from its power of command 
over the enjoyments of life, it has become with 
many an object in itself of the most passionate and 
intense ambition. All the pleasure of the chace is 
keenly felt in the pursuit of it, and all the triumph of 
a victory as keenly felt in the attainment of it; and 
this without any regard to that harvest of subse- 
quent enjoyment, into which it has the power of 
ushering its successful votaries. It is thus, that, 
although the mere shadow and representative of 
enjoyment, it has at length infatuated its worship- 
pers into a higher relish for itself, than for all the 
enjoyments of which it is the minister—so that, 
instead of a handmaid to the gratification of our 
other appetites, itself has become with many the 
object of an appetite more domineering than them 
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all; and wealth apart from all its uses and subser- 
viencies, now stands to their imagination in the 
place of a mighty and dispensing sovereign, to whom 
they render the devotion and the drudgery of all 
their services. 

In those cases, however, where wealth is the 
terminating object, there is still the process of 
sowing—even that process of diligence and of busy 
devisings, by which the schemes of this earthly 
ambition are carried on. Only the harvest, instead 
of consisting in any ulterior things which wealth 
can purchase, consists in the mere acquisition of 
the wealth itself. In the walks of merchandise, 
were we to look to the minds and the motives of 
its most aspiring candidates, would we often see 
that it was not what comes after the wealth, but the 
wealth itself which both set them agoing and keeps 
them agoing. They may be sowing, not unto the lust 
of the flesh, not unto the lust of the eye, not unto 
the pride of life, all of which are opposite to the 
love of the Father. But still they are sowing; and 
to that too, the love of which is equally opposite to 
the love of the Father. They who are seeking 
treasure for themselves, instead of seeking to be 
rich towards God, are in fact sowing unto the flesh, 
for they are sowing unto that which terminates 
with the body. They are sowing unto that which 
is altogether corrupt—understanding by this term 
altogether transitory. They are sowing unto that 
on which death, in a few little years, will put its 
impressive mockery. They are rearing their chief 
good on a foundation that is perishable. They 
are labouring for one portion only, which will speedi- 
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ly be wrested from them by the gripe of a destroyer— 
who will leave them without a portion, and without 
an inheritance for ever. They are labouring fora 
part in this world’s substance, and in the possession 
of it, verily they may have their reward. But, in 
_ regard to the substance which endureth, as for it 
they have never laboured, so it they never will ac- 
quire. Theyhave sought to be arrayed im perishable 
glory, and perhaps wil find a little hour of mag- 
nificence on earth, ere they bid their sorcsiindieke 
adieu to its infatuations. But that hour will soon 
come to its termination; and Death may leave all 
the possessions untouched, but he will lay his rude 
and resistless hand upon the possessor. The house 
may stand in castellated pride for many generations, 
and the domain may smile for ages in undiminished 
beauty ; but in less perhaps than half a generation, 
death will shoot his unbidden way to the inner 
apartment, and, without spoiling the lord of his 
property, he will spoil the property of its lord. It 
is not his way to tear the parchments, and the rights 
of investiture from the hand of their proprietor ; 
but he paralyzes and unlocks the hand, and they 
fall like useless and forgotten things away from it. 
It is thus that Death smiles in ghastly contempt 
on all human aggrandizement. He meddles not 
with the things that are occupied, but he lays hold 
of the aie: and this to him is as entire a de- 
privation, as if he trampled all that belonged to 
him into powder. He does not seize upon the 
wealth, but he lays his arrest upon the owner. He 
forces away his body to the grave, where it moulders 
into dust ; and, in turning the soul out of its warm 
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and well-loved tenement, he turns it adrift on the 
cheerless waste of a desolate and neglected Eter- 
nity. 

We are not told here that it is wrong to sow 
unto the flesh. This may be, this is a doctrine of 
the Bible; but it is not the doctrine of this par- 
ticular verse. It does not pronounce on the 
criminality of the pursuit—but just on the evanes- 
cence of its objects. It simply tells us that the 
good attained by sowing unto the flesh is temporal ; 
and to this the whole experience of man bears testi- 
mony. He cannot look upon general history, 
without perceiving the rapid movement of one gen- 
eration after another. He cannot live long in the 
world, without perceiving the fall of acquaintances 
upon every side of him. He cannot have a circle 
of relatives around him, without the lesson of death 
being brought home to his feelings, by the touch- 
ing incidents of his own domestic history. Should 
he still persist in associating either durability 
or magnitude with his earthly interests,—this may 
prove a moral or an intellectual derangement in 
himself; but it proves nothing against the affirma- 
tion, that, in sowing unto the flesh, he will of the 
flesh reap only corruption. As he grows older in 
years, he may grow more inveterate in delusion. 
As he draws towards the termination of his earthly 
existence, he may cling with more intense affection 
to its vanities. As the hour of his eternal separa- 
tion from the world approaches, he may grow in 
the estimation of its value; and adhere more 
tenaciously to all its objects, and to all its interests. 
This proves him to be the child of infatuation ; but 
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against the truth of the Bible, it proves nothing. 
It may bespeak the virulence of some great spirit- 
ual disease, which hath overspread our species. It 
may demonstrate, that, in reference to a great and 
awfully momentous truth, we labour under all the 
obstinacy of an habitual blindness. But the truth 
itself remains unshaken; and on every individual 
who is born into the world, it will be most surely 
and most speedily realized. 

The second lesson, founded on these explana- 
tions of our text, that we would propose, is the 
unprovidedness of all those men for eternity, whose 
affections are settled upon the world, and who 
possess not one wish or one practical interest be- 
yond the limits of its sensible horizon. That indeed 
is a meagre theology which would look upon 
the outcasts of human society, as the only outcasts 
from Heaven; and which would represent the path 
that leadeth unto spiritual and everlasting life, to 
be so gentle and so accessible that few do miss it, 
instead of representing it as that arduous and nar- 
row path, of which our Saviour hath said that there 
be few whofind it. Itis awoeful delusion, and wefear 
the undoing of many an immortal spirit, that nought 
will shut us out of Paradise, but such literal and 
flagrant offences against the law of rectitude, as 
would degrade us beneath the average character 
of those decent and respectable and neighbour-like 
families, by whom we are encompassed ; and that if 
we but acquit ourselves with tolerable fairness upon 
earth, we are fit for being translated when we die, 
among the choirs and the companies of the celes- 
tial. Now itis true, that we may stand exempted 
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from all gross and outrageous delinquency. We 
may fulfil all the honesties of social intercourse. 
We may even have more than the average share 
of its humanities. The cordialities of domestic 
affection may, by the mechanism of our sentient 
nature, flow through our bosoms, in a stream as 
warm and as kindly as does the blood that circu- 
lates through our veins. And to many of the 
graces of private life, there may be added the ac- 
tivities of public life and of patriotism—the pulse 
of high and honourable feeling—the blush of unviolat- 
ed delicacy—the ingenuousness of nature’s truth— 
the sensibilities of nature’s tenderness. Andwithal, 
there may be a taste most finely and feelingly alive, 
if not to those spiritual beauties which irradiate 
the character of the Godhead, at least to those 
sensible beauties wherewith the face of our goodly 
creation hath been decked so profusely by his 
hand; and there may be science, and imagination, 
and towering intellect, and sublime thoughts of truth 
and of the universe, and all the virtues which the 
happiest constitution can engender, and all the 
philosophy which loftiest genius can achieve. Now 
we would put it to your own sense and experience 
of. our common nature, if you think it impossible, 
that a man so gifted shall breathe the element of 
irreligion ; that, from morning to night, the God, 
amid the glories of whose workmanship he all the 
day rejoices, shall be to him like an unknown or a 
forgotten thing; that satisfied, and in full oceupa- 
tion with the business of the peopled region in 
which he dwells, he should cast not one look 
beyond the death to which his footsteps are 
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carrying him, should heave not one aspiration 
through the illuminated concave that is above his 
head; and that thus the Being, who hath graced 
and invested humanity with all that so proudly or 
so pleasingly adorns it, should be habitually and 
wholly disregarded by him, whom the hand of the 
Almighty Sovereign hath called forth, and exalted 
into the noblest of its specimens. And if indeed 
a creature so accomplished, might nevertheless live 
and die in ungodliness, then let us not be deceived 
into fatal security, by the virtues of an average 
and every-day world. They one and all of them 
may consist with alienation from God; and utter 
strangers to the spirit, or to the things of that 
spiritual economy which He has instituted, they 
may, throughout all their rounds of business or 
companionship or pleasure, be sowing only unto 
the flesh, and making this earth this perishable 
earth the scene of all their joys and of all their ex- 
pectations. We charge them not with crime—yet, if 
so immersed in earthlinessas to havelost all practical 
sensibility to God, we must refuse their Christianity. 
The whole drift and tendency of their affections 
are to the things which are beneath. ‘The effort, 
the anxiety, the perpetual longing of their hearts, 
are all toward the accommodations and the interests 
of time. They are carnally minded which is death, 
They sow unto the flesh, and of the flesh they shall 
reap corruption. 

And this is the consummation of their present 
being, not because they have lived either in profane 
or.in profligate wickedness, but simply because they 
have lived without God—because they have made 
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earth their resting-place; and, altogether pleased 
with what is perishable, the general habit of their 
souls has marked them to be citizens of earth and 
not of heayen—with this world as the alone reposi- © 
tory of their interests and hopes, without one pilgrim 
sigh, and far less one pilgrim step, towards the land _ 
of Eternity. Were you to put it to their choice, 
whether, if all was prosperous here, it was not here 
that they would like to live for ever—it might bring 
the state of their affections to the test, and decide 
the question of their being carnal or spiritual men. _ 
Let the proposal be made, that, with health and 
fortune and friendship, and the bloom of per- 
petual youth and the blessings of joyous compan- 
ionship and an affectionate family, there should 
withal be the elixir of immortality poured into 
your cup; and on the face of this goodly world, 
so full of sweets and of sunshine, you should be 
permitted to expatiate for ever. Tell me, if, 
on these terms, you would not cleave with fond- 
est tenacity to your present habitation; and be 
willing to live all recklessly as heretofore of the 
God that upholds you? Would you not be 
glad to take everlasting leave of your Maker ; and, 
could you only be spared the encounter of that © 
hideous death which disembodies the soul and 
conveys it to the land of spectres, would you not 
consent far rather to sojourn and to spend your 
eternity in this more congenial land? In other 
words, would you not prefer that God and you 
should be everlastingly quit of each other—rather 
than be wrested from your tenements of clay; and 
deprived of your footing on that territory, where 
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alone those earthly enjoyments are to be found, 
that are suited to your earthly nature? Tell me 
if you could not forego even heaven and all its 
_ psalmody to be fairly let alone; and, for the sake 
of a lasting and undisturbed inheritance in this 
smiling world, would you not agree that God should 
withdraw Himself in eternal oblivion from your 
thoughts, and that you should be eternal outcasts 
from God’s spiritual family ? 

You may plead in apology, that, in choosing 
for earth rather than heaven, you just make the 
universal choice of nature; but it only proves the 
truth of this great Bible position—that Nature is 
in a state of exile from God—and that there is in- 
deed a wide disruption between the planet on which 
we dwell, and the rest of God’s unfallen creation. 
It only proves that you are yet of the flesh and 
not of the spirit; and that you have not made that 
mighty transition by which the affections are car- 
ried upward from the dust of this perishable world, 
to that upper sanctuary where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God, and where God sitteth on a 
throne that is at once a throne of grace and of 
righteousness. Be assured if so, that you are not 
in a state which it will do to die in. There will be 
no such earth as the one that we inhabit—after the 
present economy is dissolved; and succeeded by a 
heaven where all is sacredness and seraphic ecstasy, 
and a hell where all is thedefianceand the despera- 
tion of rooted resolved and implacable ungodliness. 
Such a middle region as the one we at present 
occupy, where the creature enjoys himself amid the 
gifts and cares not for the giver, cannot long be 
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tolerated. Itis an anomaly on the face of creation, 
and will as such be swept away. And meanwhile 
the processes of our text are those which connect 
your doings here, with one or other of the two des- 
tinies hereafter. ‘* If you sow unto the flesh you 
will of the flesh reap corruption. If you sow unto 
the spirit you will of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

We have hitherto used. the term corruption in 
the sense it has in the text—that is the property 
of being perishable and so transitory; and, ere we 
conclude in a few words with the common sense 
of the term as denoting the moral property of being 
criminal or faulty, let us just make one remark 
which at present we cannot afford to expatiate on. 
It is this—that the man who soweth unto the flesh, or 
in other words labours to secure some earthly enjoy- 
ment, that he should reap only corruption, or reap 
only that which at length passes away from him and 
ceases any longer to be—why this is in perfect 
keeping with all the analogies of nature and human 
life. It is the proper result of the course on which 
he hath entered. It is in conformity with all that 
takes place in other paths of activity and exertion 
—where it is found that as is the aim so is the 
accomplishment. The schoolboy seeks for amuse- 
ment, and he finds it—he gets the one thing his 
heart is set upon but not another thing--he gets 
not the acquisition of a fortune for example. The 
daughter of many graces and many accomplishments 
seeks for distinction in the circle of fashion, and that 
may be realised; but you would never look, for the 
result of such an aim or such an enterprise, to dis- 
tinction in the circle of politics. . The citizen looks 
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forward in perspective, and labours in the walk of 
busy merchandise, for the sum which he thinks will 
satiate the ambition of his nature—this he may reach, 
but not surely an eminence of literary fame. And so 
of every other landing-place to every other path of 
exertion. As is the seeking so is the finding. The 
man of business does not geta name in philosophy. 
The man of letters does not get to the pinnacle of 
affluence. The man of victory in war, does not 
obtain the glory which is achieved by the man of 
discovery in science. And so, to use a designation 
comprehensive of them all, the man of the world 
realises some one or other of the world’s objects ; 
but he does not realise the things or the interests 
of heaven. - Verily he hath his reward. He gets 
what he sought for, and has no right to complain 
if he do not get what he never sought for. He 
reaches the appropriate termination of his path. 
Time and Eternity are both set before him; he 
‘made choice of time, and he hath sped accordingly. 
But his eternity is a blank ; and it were in violation 
of all the analogies of human experience if it were 
otherwise. It is thus, if we had time to illustrate 
the lesson a little farther, that a flood of light may 
be thrown upon the position that—not because a 
man’s actions are criminal, but simply because his 
affections are earthly—not because in the deeds of 
his hand there has been ought of the violent but 
because in the desires of his heart there has been 
nought of the spiritual—not because he hath done 
that which should disgrace him in this world of sin- 
ners which is soon to pass away, but simply because 
he hath neither sought after a place nor laboured 
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in the work of preparation for that world of saints 
which is to remain in brightness for ever—On these 
grounds alone, and without the imputation of any 
notorious delinquency at all, there is many a most 
respectable citizen, who, viewed in reference to his 
capacity as an immortal creature, lives all his days 
in a state of utter negation and nakedness; and 
who, when overtaken by death, will find himself on 
the margin of an unprovided eternity, with nought 
in its mighty and unexplored vastness before him 
but the dark imagery of desolation and despair. 
But the final issue of such a life as he hath spent 
in the world, is something additional to a mere 
shortness fromheaven. There is further included 
in it the positive wretchedness of hell: And ere 
the reason and the conscience can be reconciled to 
such a consummation as this, it is not enough to 
make out that he has been all along sowing to that 
which is corrupt in the sense of that which is tran- 
sitory ; but that further, he is chargeable with that 
which is corrupt in the sense of that which is morally 
reprehensible and wrong. The great difficulty of 
a gospel minister lies in convincing of this, our 
amiable and virtuous but withal worldly men. Our 
chief encounter in society, is with a meagre and 
superficial imagination of guilt. Men know not 
what they have done, that should land them in 
so frightful a consummation, as the hell of the New 
Testament. They understand not how it is, that 
any sin of theirs should have lighted up those fires 
which are to burn everlastingly. They will admit 
that they have failings ; but surely nothing commen- 
surate to a vengeance so relentless and so intermin- 
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able as this. There may be some desperadoes in 
wickedness—there may be a few of stouter and more 
stubborn hardihood than all their fellows—there 
may be men of fiend-like atrocity, whom the child- 
ren of this world so little resemble, that the world 
at large would shudder at them—these may be the 
befitting inmates of that dire and dreadful Pande- 
monium, where the spirits of the accursed dwell. 
But surely the kind and the courteous and the 
companionable men of our own daily walk and our 
own familiar neighbourhood, with whom we exchange 
the visits of hospitality and the smiles of benignity 
and goodwill—you would not assimilate their guilt, 
with, that of the daring outcast, who passes through 
life in utter recklessness of all its duties and of all 
its decencies. This cause of the peace which men 
feel about their eternal prospects is distinct from 
the former. It is a juridical principle that is quite 
current among men, and lends a mighty reinforce- 
ment to the apathy of Nature. They are at peace, 
because they do not see that theirs is at all a guilt 
so grievous as to bring down upon it the burden 
of a grievous condemnation—and so a peace which 
we fear is no peace. 

There is indeed in all this a very complete illu- 
sion. For a man to be execrated as a monster in 
society, he must have outraged the duties of that 
relation in which he stands to his fellow-men. Now 
of all these he may have acquitted himself in a very 
tolerable way; and yet there is another and adistinct 
relation, to which also belong peculiar duties of 
itsown, and which he may have altogether neglected 
—we mean the relation in which he stands, not to 
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the beings of his own species, but to the Being 
who made him. He may have discharged himself 
of all that he owes to his fellows upon earth, and 
yet have been utterly unmindful of what he owes 
to God in heaven. He may have felt the force of 
all those moral and sympathetic affections, which 
bind men together into a community below—and 
yet felt no attraction whatever to Him who is the 
great Parent and Preserver of the human family. 
There might be many a close and kindly recipro- 
cation of mutual esteem, and mutual tenderness, and 
all the virtues of good neighbourhood, among our- 
selves; and yet the whole of this terrestrial society, 
be in a state of utter disruption from Him who is 
at once the source and the centre of the created 
Universe. It is just as if a stray planet, might 
retain its cohesion, and its chemistry, and all those 
laws of motion and plastic influences which would 
continue to uphold many of the processes of our 
present terrestrial physics; but which loosed fromits 
gravitation to the sun would drift waywardly in 
space, and become an outcast from the harmonies 
of the great mundane system. Now this is precisely 
what the Bible affirms of the spiritual world. The 
men of this planet have broken off their affinity 
to God. ‘They retain many of their wonted af- 
finities for each other; but they have made dis- 
ruption and a wide and general departure from 
God. They have yet a terrestrial ethics with the 
graces and moralities of which some are so richly 
adorned, as to shine in beauteous lustre before the 
eye of their fellows ; while others, even in reference 
to these earth-born virtues, are so marred and 
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mutilated, that they are looked upon by all as the 
objects of a revolting deformity. Of the great 
principle of the celestial Ethics, both may at the 
same time be alike destitute. It-is experimentally 
true, that the man of compassion and the man of 
cruelty, with hearts so differently affected by the sight 
of distress, may be in the same state of. practical 
indifference towards God. It is in the spirit of a 
sound philosophy, as well as of a sound faith, to 
affirm that Humanity, with all her complexional 
varieties of character between one specimen and 
another, may be throughout impregnated with the 
deep spirit of ungodliness. This-is the representa- 
tion of that scripture which speaketh to us from 
heaven; and to this, we believe, that every enlight- 
ened conscience upon earth willre-echo. It charges 
not injustice upon all. It charges not gross and 
abominable licentiousness upon all. It charges not 
open or scandalous profaneness upon all. But it 
charges ungodliness upon all. When brought to the 
bar of civil or criminal Jaw, when brought to the bar 
of public opinion, when brought to the bar of social 
or conventional morality amongst men, you may be 
most fully and honourably acquitted. Yet when 
brought to the bar of a higher jurisprudence, there 
may be laid and most rightfully laid upon you, 
the burden of an overwhelming condemnation. It 
is then and then only that ungodliness stands forth 
as an article of theindictment against you. It is then 
that the Being who made you takes up His own 
cause, and appearsin support of Hisown controversy. 
It is then that question is made, not of the claims 
which men have upon you, but of those peculiar 
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and transcendental claims which God has upon you. 
It is then that you are met with the question— 
‘«‘ What have you done unto God ?” In reference to 
the moralities of your human companionship below, 
there is perhaps not one earthly tribunal before 
which you might not stand in the attitude of proud 
integrity. In reference to that transcendental 
morality, which relates the thing that is formed 
to Him who hath formed it—there is the overthrow 
of every pretension and man’s boasted righteousness 
melteth utterly away. 

Now it is man’s blindness to this principle, which . 
forms one main ingredient of the false and the fatal 
peace that is so general in our world. There is 
blindness to the jurisprudence of the upper sanctu- 
ary, as wellas blindness to the futurities of the unseen 
state. The two together have the effect of a most 
deadly opiate; nor are we to wonder if our species 
have been charmed thereby, into so profound a 
spiritual lethargy.—And thus it is, that, though the 
creatures of a fleeting and fantastic day, we tread 
on earth with as assured footstep, as if, instead of 
its shortlived tenants we were to be everlastingly its 
lords. And the laugh, and the song, and the 
festive gaiety, and the busy schemes of earthliness, 
all speak a generation fast locked in the insensibility 
of spiritual death. Nor do the terrors of the grave 
Shake this tranquillity—nor ‘do the still more awful 
terrors of the judgment-seat. That day of man’s 
dissolution which is so palpably at hand, and which 
sends before it so many intimations, fails to disturb 
him. That day of the world’s dissolution, when the 
trumpet shall be sounded, and the men of all gen- 
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erations shall awake to the high reckonings of 
eternity, and this earth and these Heavens shall be 
involved in the ruins of one mighty conflagration, 
and the wrath that now is suspended in this season 
of offered mercy shall at length break forth into 
open manifestation on all the sons and daughters of 
ungodliness—this day, which when it cometh, will 
absorb every heart in one fearful and overwhelming 
interest—now that it only is to come, and is seen 
through the imagined vista of many successive cen- 
‘turies, has no more effect than a dream of poetry. 
And, whether from the dimness of nature’s sight 
to all the futurities of the spiritual world, or from 
its slender apprehension of that guilt which in the 
sacred eye of heaven is so enormous—certain it is, 
that men can travel onward both to the death and 
to the judgment, and say peace, peace, when there 
is no peace. 

The awfulness of the first of these events, even 
death, bears in it experimental proof to God’s in- 
tolerance of sin. If He indeed felt our guilt, as 
little as we feel our danger—if His displeasure 
were a thing as slight and as gentle as our alarm 
—why so dreadful a visitation upon our species as 
death?—a thing unknown to angels, and from which 
the whole of sentient nature shrinks as at the ap- 
proach of most unnatural violence. If God be as 
much at peace with the world, as the world is at 
peaceful complacency with itself{—why keep up so 
hard and so hostile a dispensation against it ?—or if 
sin be of as trivial account in the estimation of 
Heaven, as it is in the estimation of human society 

‘—how should it have brought down such a ven- 
B 2 
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geance upon earth, as to have smitten it with the 
plague of mortality throughout all its borders ; 
and swept off to the hideousness of the grave, all 
the life and beauty and intelligence of its successive 
generations. That surely is no trifle, which has 
turned this bright and blooming world into a vast 
sepulchral abode for the men of all ages. Its 
moaning death-beds, and its weeping families, and 
its marred and broken companionships—these are 
all emphatic testimonies to God’s hatred of 
moral evil; for that sin brought all this calamity 
upon the world, is a principle announced to us in 
scripture—and it is the only principle which re- 
solves to us the mystery of death. And when the 
same scripture announces that after death cometh 
the judgment—oO let us not give in to the treach- 
erous imagination; that He who hath made such 
fell exhibition of severity in the one, will in the 
other but manifest and indulge his tenderness. 
But let us be very sure, that, as death is to every 
unrepentant sinner but the beginning of his sorrows, 
so judgment will be to him as a second death. 

_ We shall be happy, if, as the fruit of these ob- 
servations, we can convince any of you, that, apart 
from crime, apart from literal transgressions of the 
divine law, theremay be the utmost spiritual destitu- 
tion in the mere earthliness ofour affections—the most 
entire unfitness for heaven above, simply because 
our heart’s delight and desire’are set upon the 
world that is below—an eternity wholly unprovided, 
because the pleasures and the provision of time 
are all that we seek and all that we care for.. There 
is a juridical principle, that nothing will condemn 
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us at the bar of our final reckoning, but crime ; 
and then that mere carnality, i in the general sense 
of the word, is no crime. Now it is not a crime 
in the eye of human jurisprudence ; but in the eye 
of the divine jurisprudence it is the most enormous 
of all. It is the preference of the creature to the 
Creator, and will terminate in the gloom of ever- 
lasting deprivation and despair, after that Creation, 
in its present power to engage and to gratify, shall 
have passed away, and we shall have to do with 
the rebuke and the resentment of Creation’s Lord 
who endureth for ever. O be persuaded, then, of 
your need of a gospel; and give up from this time 
forward your indifference and contempt forit. Be 
assured that the great apparatus, of a Mediator, 
and a Sacrifice, and a risen High Priest, and an 
Intercession to reconcile, and a Spirit to sanetify 
—be assured that all this was not uncalled for; 
and now seek unto Him who is able to change you 
from the carnal to the spiritual, to crucify those affec- 
tions which have their objects on earth and are 
now so vigorously alive, and to quicken within you 
such new affections as have their objects in Heaven, 
and without which Heaven can never be the place 
of our abode, and just because it cannot be the 
place of our enjoyment. 
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SERMON II. 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST AND HIM 
CRUCIFIED. 


‘*For I determined not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”—1 Cor. ii. 2. 


You are aware that Christian truth consists, not 
of one article, but of many articles; that in the 
treasury of sacred wisdom, there are things both 
new and old, and all of which ought to be brought 
forth, and unfolded to the view of those who are 
attending the lessons of preparation for eternity ; 
that just as in a landscape of nature, so it is not 
one single object which either by its magnitude 
occupies the whole of the spiritual landscape, or 
even by the lustre of its overbearing worth and 
importance ought to engross our exclusive regards 
to it. There is not one object in the whole field 
of revelation, which should so fasten and concen- 
trate our observation upon it, as to detach us from 
all the others that stand out there in visible ex- 
hibition ; nor one of such exceeding size and promi- 
nency, as should cause us to overlook the variety 
of lesser objects that are strewed around its pedestal. 
But still as you may have often noticed on some 
scene or representation of visible beauty, that, all 
crowded though it be with traits of loveliness, there 
is some one figure in the groupe bearing itself so 
nobly and so commandingly over the rest, as to be 
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spectator towards it—so, among all the diversities 
which the Bible places before the spiritual eye, 
may there be one truth of such eclipsing superiority 
over all the others, as that ever present, or at least 
of constant recurrence to the thoughts, it may be 
the one on which a Christian heart shall dwell with 
perpetual fondness, and be oftenest absorbed in the 
contemplation of it. Paul in the text points to such 
a truth; and if he do not just tell us that it ought 
to monopolise the regards of every disciple, he at 
least tells us of its lofty and superlative claims 
upon them. It is well that in this matter we have 
the guidance of apostolical taste and apostolical 
discernment ; nor can we do better than look to 
that very quarter where this gifted man of inspira- 
tion is so fixedly looking, when he says I am deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

While so employed, we should like chiefly to 
confine your attention to the specification which 
the apostle attaches to our Saviour, when he passes 
from the mention of Christ in the general to the 
mention of Him crucified; and to demonstrate the 
title which this object so specialised has on the 
supreme attention of Christians. And it will ap- 
pear in the course of our observations, that, though 
Christ crucified should be the supreme, He is not the 
sole object of our regard; and that, so far from 
the dignity of the object being reduced in conse- 
quence, it is in fact enhanced when thus translated 
from a place of solitude to a place of supremacy. 

The first title that Christ crucified hath upon 
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our attention is, that by the knowledge of this we 
are provided against the most urgent and appalling 
calamity which hangs over our species. If we 
abide in ignorance herein, the wrath of God abideth 
upon us. Let the apathy of man to his real ‘con- 
dition be what it may—this may lighten for a time 
his fears, but it does not lighten the actual burden 
of his curse and his condemnation. He may have 
been seized by the spirit of deep slumber; but he 
only sleeps on the eve of a coming storm. Such 
may be the profoundness of his spiritual lethargy, 
that the denunciations of vengeance are unheard ; 
and the storehouse of that vengeance in heaven, 
even the breast of the offended Godhead, in which 
are treasured up the remembrance of all His wrongs, 
and His unalterable purposes of redress and vindi- 
cation—this may lie hid in deep oblivion from his eye; 
and just because the danger is wholly unfelt, the 
deliverance therefrom may be wholly unprized. He 
may be alike reckless of sin and of the Saviour ; and 
because the one falls lightly upon his conscience, 
the other may be of light esteem in his computation. 
But it is not his blindness that can either change, 
or can annihilate, the eternal relationships by which 
he is surrounded. He is within the domain of an 
eternal government, beyond which he cannot trans- 
port himself. He is under the authority of a strict 
_and unchangeable law, from which he cannot escape. 
There is a throne in. heaven, and a God sitting 
upon that throne, from the rebuke of whose coun- 
tenance he cannot flee away—by whom the meanest 
of His accountable family cannot be overlooked— 
and all whose dealings with every creature whom He 
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has formed, will serve to illustrate the force and the 
purity and the rectitude of a high moral adminis- 
tration. It is in the power of man to shut his eyes, 
and so extinguish his perception of the truth: but 
he cannot extinguish the truth itself. These are 
the real and stable and substantial conditions of his 
being, andhe cannot obliteratethem. Hehathbroken 
a commandment, the awful sanctions of which were 
set forth in the hearing of men and of angels; and 
in their sight they must be executed. There isa 
solemn day that will speedily overtake us all, when 
we shall be reckoned with for our ungodliness— 
when we shall be charged with having lived out 
our time in the world, regardlessly of Him who 
made the world—when the heart shall be taken 
cognisance of for all its stray affections from Him 
to whom it owed supreme allegiance—when the 
question shall be put, what hast thou done unto 
God; and the mighty requirement of doing all 
things to His glory shall be set up, as the only 
standard of reference by which to try all our duties 
and all our deviations. All this we may cancel for 
a time from our own recollection; but we cannot 
cancel it from the book of God’s remembrance—nor 
can we cancel it from those certainties which shall 
be fulfilled, on the person of every sinner who dies 
an outcast from reconciliation. Truth will have 
its way upon him. ‘The jealousies of an incensed 
God will burst forth into an open discharge ; and all 
the attributes of a nature that is holy and unchange- 
able must then stand out in their own proper 
demonstration. Among the frivolities of a short- 
lived day, we may have cradled our souls into 
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unconcern; and this may disguise from us,-but it 
cannot destroy in itself, the reality of things. The 
treachery of this world’s delusions, can never belie 
the truth of heaven’s declarations. And still it 
remaineth, amid all the unheedings of nature’s 
incredulity and nature’s blindness—that there must 
be some awful adjustment between God as the 
insulted Sovereign, and man as the rebel who hath 
defied and disobeyed Him. 

The direct and, if one may so term it, the natural 
way of bringing about this adjustment, were by the 
infliction of the threatened penalty on those who had 
incurred it—precisely as the difference between 
a creditor and a debtor is adjusted, by enforcing 
payment. It is thus that God might have eased 
Him of his adversaries; and swept away from the 
face of His creation that guilt which had deformed 
it; and made full demonstration of His justice and 
His power by lifting up the red arm of an avenger 
over the hosts of the rebellious; and as it were 
cleared out from the domain of purity, the loathsome 
and offensive spectacle of sin, by dooming all who 
were tainted with it to an accursed territory, where 
they should be for ever apart from the children of 
His own kingdom. And this is the very doom that 
lies on humanity—the very curse that adheres to 
each individual member of it—the very sentence 
which, whether you tremble under it or not, is 
written against you in the book of condemnation. 
And could we only pursue each conscience, with 
the apprehension of this, as with an arrow sticking 
fast; and make known to its owner, how unrelenting 
the law of God is, and how impossible it were for 
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Him, by any compromise of dignity or of truth, 
to connive at transgression or look to sin without the 
full attestation of His righteous abhorrence—then 
might every soul, awake to the dread reality of its 
own condition, above all other knowledge hold the 
knowledge of a Saviour to be indeed the most 
precious. 

And it is through a Saviour, that the adjustment 
between the Lawgiver and the sinner has been made. 
The tidings of this adjustment form the very essence 
of the gospel. The debt is not exacted from the 
principal, because paid by a surety. The penalty 
is not laid on the transgressor, because laid upon 
a substitute. ‘To remove the offence of a dishonour- 
ed law, there needeth not now that the offender shall 
be borne away to a place of exile or imprisonment— 
for by the price of a Redeemer’s blood hath the law 
been magnified; and, grander exhibition far of its 
authority than that the sinner should die, is that 
he should pass under the covert of His mediator- 
ship who gave himself up a nobler sacrifice. It is 
this which constitutes the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ crucified. There was a need be, that 
the wrath of God should be discharged; and it 
has been discharged on the head of this illustrious 
sufferer. There was a need be, that if ever mercy 
should go forth from heaven upon our world, it 
should wear upon its forehead the impress of the 
truth and justice and holiness of heaven ; and that 
these perfections of Him who dwelleth there should 
so appear in vindicated majesty, as that glory to 
God in the highest might meet and be in harmony 
with peace on earth and goodwill to the children 
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of men: And nowhere but in the cross of Christ 
hath the world beheld so very peculiar a manifes- 
tation of the Godhead. ‘There was a need be, that, 
if ever again the sinner could be admitted into the 
august presence of Him whom he had displeased, 
the way of readmittance should be guarded by such 
a ceremonial, as would announce to him in solemn 
‘and emphatic characters the evil of sin; and for this 


purpose a way has been opened, through the rent © 


vail of a Saviour’s flesh, and been consecrated by 
the blood of a divine atonement. And what can 
more concern you than to know this path of recall 
from your eternal banishment? What more mo- 
mentous to us, than that there has been found out 
another way for the descending vengeance of heaven, 
than that it should fall on our guilty and devoted 
heads? What is there on the wide universe in 
which we are placed, that should come more 
urgently home to our personal interests and fears, 
than when told of that mighty and mysterious 
transference by which the whole burden of this 
tremendous curse has been made to pass away from 
us; and we are again ushered back into the friend- 
ship of heaven’s family ? 

And let us have you all to understand, that this 
is not the general exposition of an argument, in 
which you have no concern, and to which you may 
look from a distance with an eye of cold and intel- 
lectual speculation. There is none here present, 
on whom it does not bear with the specific import 
ot one who is pointedly and individually addrest by 
it.’ The message of the gospel is something more 
than a voice, which merely reports to all what is 
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good that all may hear of it. It is in fact the bearer 
of what is good, and brings the good nigh unto 
each that each may lay hold of it. There is in it 
no doubt the testimony of a great deliverance for 
sinners; but this testimony is just as good as an 
offer to all who are within reach of the sound of 
it—for there is a way of so receiving the testimony, 
as that the deliverance of which it speaks shall be 
received along with it, and it thus be fastened on 
by an act of appropriation. . And the way in which 
you have to receive it, is simply to receive it with 
credit. Put faith in it, and you will have in your 
own person the full experience of its faithfulness 
It is your trust in this gospel salvation, which 
constitutes youracceptance of it. It is on the step- 
' ping-stone of belief in the record, that you pass from 
death unto life.’ This is the one and only turning 
point of your reconciliation ; and did we know how 
to frame the intimation, so as to bring it more 
plainly and more persuasively to your doors, we _ 
should labour to assure you of this, that the more 
firm your reliance on the blood of the great pro- 
pitiation, the more certain is your possession of all 
it hath wrought and of all it hath purchased for 
you. 

Let the sinner then be fairly arrested by a sense 
of danger—let his conscience be up in alarm because 
of the coming judgment; and truth with its pene- 
trating beams make known to him that he is in 
the hands of an angry God—let him once be over- 
taken by that fearfulness, which, under a just view 
of his exposed and guilty condition, should seize 
upon his soul; and, shooting his anticipations 
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across that barrier of death to which he is so rapidly 
approaching, let the eternity beyond it be peopled 
to the eye of his mind with the appalling imagery of 
vengeance and despair—O how fondly would he 
desire, and how highly would he appreciate the 
tidings of Christ crucified ; and even join the apostle 
in saying, that nothing else than this he desired to 
know, because nothing but this could bring him 
relief from the terrors by which he was occupied. 
Wretched, and wearied out with attempts to find 
the door of escape, would he hail with rapture that 
outlet from the penalties of the law, which has been 
opened up by the expiatory death made known to 
us in the gospel ; and when he sees in the provisions 
of its wondrous economy, how by the noblest of 
victims there had been rendered to the justice of 
God the noblest of vindications—how it must rejoice 
‘him to find that the Divinity might at once be 
glorified and he himself be ‘safe. 

But of what avail it may be thought, is the 
doctrine of Christ crucified, when there is no such 
vivacity of alarm—when people immersed in world- 
liness have no care or concern for any thing beyond 
it—when these terrors are all unfelt, and the tidings 
of deliverance are therefore all unheeded—and the 
medicine is in no demand, just because the disease 
has excited no apprehension? This. is very much 
the general condition of men in society, They are in 
peace already, and therefore need nothing to pacify 
them. Christ has been called the anchor of the 
soul; but ere the soul go in quest of an anchor 
must it not first be thrown into stormy agitation ? 
And must there not be revealed to the spiritual eye 
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the vengeance that lies upon guilt, ere it can dis- 
cern or look with fond complacency on the worth of 
the offered atonement ? 

Now it is very true, that, were we to describe 
the religious state of the great majority of our 
species, we should say that the danger on the one 
hand and the deliverance on the other are alike 
unseen by them—that if they have no joy in the 
pardon of the gospel, they have as little conster- 
nation in the threats of the law—and that, profound- 
ly asleep unto. both, they live without delight in 
Christ as their Saviour, and without dread of God 
as their Judge. 

And thus it has been a most natural imagination 
among Christian writers, that, ere men will seek to 
know Christ crucified, they must be made to know 
themselves as liable to the punishment that he hath 
borne—that they must first be awakened to a sight 
of the enemy who pursues them, ere they will flee 
to that place of refuge where they are in safety from 
his power—that a sense of guilt must take the pre- 
cedency in their hearts, of any anxiouslonging after 
absolution from it—and that each must feel with 
pungency he is a great sinner, ere he can feel the 
preciousness of Christ as a great Saviour. 

Of what use then, may it be thought, is it to 
preach Christ to a listless and lethargic auditory ? 
Paul, it is true, said that he determined to know 
nothing else among his hearers—but is not one 
thing at least indispensable to be previously known, 
ere the excellency of the knowledge of Christ can 
be at all appreciated? Must not the people 
who are addrest with the offer of salvation, be con- 
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vinced of sin, ere salvation can be at all dear to 
them ? 

Let us attempt to state in a few words, how we 
conceive that this matter practically stands. And 
first we think, that we must have the testimony of 
many consciences when we say, that there is not 
much of grief, there is not much of sensibility, there 
is not any very pungent or penetrating conviction 
of sin in your hearts—nothing we fear that amounts 
to a state of spiritual distress or spiritual restless- 
ness—and that, bating afew week-day forms and a 
few sabbath observations, the successive months 
and years of your existence in this world pass 
tolerably away, without any thing being either 
very sensibly felt, or very strenuously done by you, 
for the interest of your eternity. 

Now it is not by the very same footsteps, that 
all are led from their present state of death 
in trespasses and sins, to the state of being spiritu- 
ally alive. Could we in the first instance disturb 
them out of their security—could we lead them to 
see that gulph of destruction, which lieth at the 
end of the broad way, crowded as it is by a multi- 
tude as heedless as themselves—could the frown of 
an incensed lawgiver be made manifest to their 
souls, and they be told to their own apprehension 
that by nature they are undone—this were a 
condition which some have realized; and weary 
and heavy laden under -a sense of its terrors, have 
at length heard the invitation to rest, and to their 
happiness have found it. The terrors of the law have 
shut them up unto the faith of the gospel; and 
they have arrived at peace, through a labyrinth of 


—— 
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many disquietudes. It was by an avenue through 
the dark forebodings of guilt, that they at length 
reached a landing place among the comforts and 
promises of the gospel; and, as we often read in 
the history of conversions—the transition of their 
hearts, from the false peace of nature to the true 
peace of Christianity, was through a long intermedi- 
ate passage of many doubts and many agitations. 

Now though this is a frequent way of passing 
out of darkness into marvellous light, it is not the 
only way. We would not ply you exclusively with 
the threatenings of the law—till we judged the 
alarm to be enough lively, and the affliction for 
sin to be enough deep and sorrowful, and the sense 
of danger and of helplessness to be enough over- 
whelming, and the whole discipline of legal remorse 
and legal apprehensions to be enough lengthened 
out—for then plying you with the overtures of 
reconciliation, through Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. Weshouldrather incline to mix both at the out- 
set of our ministrations ; and, alike removed though 
many of you may be from the fears of guilt and 
the consolations of grace, yet, within the compass 
of a single breathing, should we like to tell that 
while by the one all has been lost, by the other all 
has been regained for you. 

And our reason for this, will perhaps recommend 
itself to your own experience. No man likes to 
open his eyes to the spectacle which gives him 
pain; and, should he have the power, he would 
rather turn him away from it. Could he, by the 
putting forth of his own volitions, drown the re- 
membrance of that which hurts or which disquiets 
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him—then the temptation will be felt to a little 
more sleep and a little more slumber. He will 
bid off the unwelcome intruder if he can; and that 
for the sake of a peaceful or a pleasing oblivion 
from all that might harrow up his soul—just as the 
mariners of a sinking vessel, or the adventurer on 
a sea of commercial speculation who finds that his 
coming bankruptcy is inevitable, have beenknown 
to take anopiate inmad intoxication from the agonis- 
ing sense of the ruin which impended over them. 
Now it is just so with the human mind in re- 
ference to eternity, and to Him who has the dis- 
posal of it. Let ademonstration be offered in the 
characters of terror; and man’s first and natural 
movement would be to make his escape from it. 
He will keep aloof from a spectacle that disturbs 
him; and by the very distance at which he stands 
from it, may protect his conscience from all violent 
or distressful agitation. In these circumstances, let 
the severities of the law be offered and nothing else, 
and the man may seek after any outlet rather than 
brave a contemplation so appalling. He may never, 


_ through his whole life long, have experience of the 


deeper agonies of horror or remorse—and, just 
because of the wilful and resolute distance at which 
he keeps himself from the whole contemplation, he, 
from the place he occupies, may. view religion as a 
dull and acomfortless system ; and while perhaps he 
acquits himself of its outward decencies, he will 
take care if he can help it not to drink in its terrors. 
And many are his facilities for keeping it at 
abeyance, and for postponing all settlement of the 
question to a more convenient season—when like 
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to tremble as Felix of old, under the power of its 
denunciations. How easy it were in the glee of 
merry companionship, to drown the urgencies of 
the last menacing sermon. How manifold are the 
varieties of business or amusement, in whose whirl 
he can dissipate every rising impression of fear or 
of seriousness in his bosom. With what effect can 
he lull the alarms of his inward monitor, by any of 
the thousand soporifics, which sense and time and 
the world administer to carnality. And then how 
possible it is for a man to throw himself into the 
arms of forgetfulness, and to cradle his soul in the 
repose of a deep and determined insensibility. The 
preaching of the law, though in all the thunders 
of its violated majesty, may have no more power 
to shake the sinner out of his spiritual lethargies, 
than the louder fury of the storm has to recall to 
duty the imebriated mariner. ‘The manifestation 
of a coming vengeance to the one, may have just 
the effect that the manifestation of a coming ship- 
wreck has upon the other. It may drive both to 
their expedients of stupefaction; and the excess of an 
abandoned crew on the eve of their engulphment, 
is but the counterpart to the insanity of those, who, 
in this world’s oblivious draughts, hush allsense of 
their dark and fathomless eternity. 

The way to rally this desperado crew were, 
not that the tempest should blow more fiercely, 
but to cause the signal be heard of relief and safety 
at hand; and then would they put forth all their 
strenuousness to make for it. And the way to 
summon back again from his plunge of reckless 
dissipation, the merchant who had lost all hope of 
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his affairs, were not to astound him with the tidings 
of another disaster—but to come forth with such a 
gift or offer of suretyship, as might cover all his 
deficiencies, and make credit and independence 
again to smile upon his labours. And so it is with 
the voyagers of our great earthly pilgrimage; and 
so it is with those who are debtors to do the whole 
Jaw, and who are shortly to be brought to the bar of 
heaven’s reckoning. Quite in vain to tell them of 
the coming storm, if this be all. Quite in vain to 
threaten these irrecoverable defaulters with the 
eternal imprisonment that awaits them, if they 
have no other remedy than mad and insensate 
carelessness against the horrors.of despair. The 
only way to recall them to the path and the attitude 
of immortal creatures, is to clear away that thick 
and awful darkness, which before sat onthe prospects 
of theirimmortality. ‘Thereis no other way of rescu- 
ing them from the state of being without God, but 
by rescuing them from the state of being without 
hope in the world. If you want to move them out 
of their lethargy, you must follow up the demonstra- 
tion of their sin, by the demonstration of the Saviour 
who died for it. It is this which gives such effect to 
the preaching of the gospel; and turns its peace, 
and its invitation, and its kindness, into the ele- 
ments of a ministry still more awakening, than any 
which has nought but the threats and the terrors 
of legality to sustain it. And you who have hitherto 
withstood all that is tremendous in the thoughts of 
the fierceness of Almighty God—some even of 
you may be drawn to do Him homage, when you 
look to the embassy of love that He sent by His 
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SERMON III. 


DANGER OF NEGLECTING THE GOSPEL. 


«* How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?”— 
HEBREWS ii. 3. 


We recently observed, in discoursing on the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of Him crucified, 
that some were visited with an alarming sense of 
danger, and were long kept in a state of pain and 
of perplexity, and had much of disquietude upon 
their spirits—ere they found their way to a place of 
rest, or a place of enlargement. They had to 
describe a course of dark and strong agitation 
among the terrors of the law, ere they arrived at 
their secure haven among the comforts of the gospel. 
And manifold is the recorded experience of those, 
on whose desolate hearts the light of the offered 
reconciliation never beamed—till they had been 
preyed upon for months and years, by the remorse 
of a coming guilt, by the dread of a coming ven- 
geance. 

But we further observed, that, though this was 
frequent in the history of conversions, it was far 
from universal. And why should it? There is 
a message of pardon from heaven at our door ; and 
its very first demand upon us, is that we should 
give credit thereto. If any one claim upon us be 
preferable to another, surely it is the claim of Him 
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who cannet lie, that we shall believe in His testi- 
mony. Are we to hold the truth of God at abey- 
ance, aye and until we have walked some round of 
mental discipline and experience, that may liken 
the history of our translation from darkness unto 
light, to that of some fellow-mortal who has gone 
before us? Are we to postpone our faith in an 
actual report, brought to us from the upper sanc- 
tuary, till we have brought the frame of our spirits 
to its right adjustment, by having travelled over a 
course of certain feelings and certain fluctuations ? 
Meanwhile let us recollect, that an embassy from 
Heaven is waiting to be heard; that it is charged 
with the tidings of an atonement for sin wherewith 
God is satisfied, if we are but satisfied; that we lie 
under a peremptory invitation to look unto Christ 
and be saved; and that overtures of peace and of 
forgiveness are before us, of which we are expressly 
bidden to entertain and to close with them. This 
is a light, in which the gospel hath dawned upon 
some at the very outset of their religious earnest- 
ness; and no sooner did it so shine upon them, 
than they rejoiced. The earliest morning of their 
Christianity arose in gladness—so that they were 
scarcely sensible of any tempestuous passage mid- 
way, from the peace of nature to the peace of the 
gospel. Thecall to believe, they felt to beimperative; 
and, coming as.it did with what they were made to 
recognise as a voice of authority, it permitted not 
the lapse of a single day, between the conviction 
that they were great sinners, and the consolation 
that Christ was a great Saviour. ‘They felt that 
they had no right to suspend their assurance in the 
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truth of what God said, till they had completed a 
given period of sighing and of sorrowing, because 
of their unworthiness. And so, they drew almost 
instantly to the tidings of great joy, that there is 
salvation for all who will; and of course they as 
instantly became joyful. Their transition seems to 
have been immediate, from a state of ungodliness, 
to a sense of God as their reconciled Father. Some, 
in the process of being made alive unto God, are 
made first alive to Him as their offended judge; 
and then alive to Him as their friend, whose anger 
has been turned away, and who has nought towards 
them but thoughts of peace and of great kindness. 
Others again arrive at this without any stepping- 
stone. ‘They are drawn at once by the cords of 
love, without being driven by the terrors of the law. 
Instead of being awakened by the thunders of its 
violated authority, they are awakened, like the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, by a music of sweeter and 
softer utterance, that breathes peace on earth and 
goodwill even to the guiltiest of all its generations. 
Now we should not object to any one individual 
who is here present being so awakened. Let the 
habit and the history of his life up to this moment 
have been what they may, we could not forbid 
that he should now look to the amplitude and the 
freeness of the gospel offer, and therein rejoice. 
Though never visited till now, with one thought of 
practical seriousness towards God—yet even now is 
it competent for him, to meet the Father of his 
spirit and count on a Father’s tenderness. We 
ask not one moment of distrust or despondency at 
his hand; and should like it rather, that, sunken 
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though he be in the depths of spiritual lethargy, 
he were aroused therefrom, not by the appalling 
denunciations of vengeance, but by the sounds of 
jubilee, and the proclaimed welcome from Heaven 
of a God waiting to be gracious. We know that 
there is a peace where there is no peace ; and bet- 
ter than this sleep of death, were the disturbance 
of loud and perpetual alarm, from which there might 
be no respite to the sinner, till forced to betake him- 
self to the alone effectual hiding-place. But bet- 
ter most assuredly still, that you saw the hiding- 
place to be open now; and that, without the in- 
terval of a single moment, you now fled for refuge 
there, and that the soul had no sooner broken loose 
from the tranquillity of nature, than it instantly 
fastened on the anchor of a hope that was more 
sure and steadfast. At this rate there would be 
no season of intermediate dreariness. Converts 
would experience now, what was oft experienced 
in the days of the apostles. Their belief would 
instantly come in the train of the gospel testi- 
mony—and their joy would instantly come in the 
train of their belief. The glad tidings of the new 
Testament would have precisely the same effect 
upon their spirit, with any other glad tidings. It 
would simply make them glad; and so, without the 
gloom or the agitation or the terror through which 
many have to pass, might there be a direct hold on 
the promises of scripture,—the settled peacefulness 
of a heart, that has found its rest and its depen- 
dence under the canopy of the accepted mediator- 
ship. 

We know that there are some who apprehend a 
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danger in making the salvation of the gospel too 
accessible—who think that it ought not thus to 
be cheapened down to a level with any of those 
common beauties of nature, to the free participation 
of which all are weleome—who would demand in 
every instance a course of preceding terror, ere 
the disciple shall reach the triumph or the tran- 
quillity of Faith—who feel as if it were due to the 
vindication of God’s dignity as a Lawgiver, that 
every believer shall be solemnized into a more 
awful sense of the evil of sin, than he is likely to 
attain, by an easy and immediate transition from 
astate of wrath to a state of acceptance—and who, 
for this purpose, would have him to undergo the 
chastening of a legal discipline, during which he 
might taste the bitterness of remorse; and be left 
for a season to mourn or tremble under the hidings 
of God’s offended countenance. Now we dispute 
not that this is one, and a very common way, in 
which the law acts as a school-master for brmging 
men to Christ. Yet it is not the mvariable way. 
And stillwe affirm, that the gospel cannot be trusted 
in too soon ; and that men cannot give up too early, 
their doubt and their unbelief in the truth of Hea- 
ven’s communication ; and that the more quickly 
we are rid of all suspense, in regard to God’s own 
testimony, the better—or in other words, the more 
shortly that the period of dread and disturbance 
comes to an end, and the sooner we thus arrive at 
the tranquillity of the Christian faith, the more 
prompt and therefore the more pleasing is the 
homage that we render unto God’s faithfulness. 
And there is nought in the freeness of the 
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gospel, that should cheapen or degrade the 
honours of the law. For in reference to those 
who do accept the offer of its immunities, Christ 
hath made ample provision for all their offences 
and indignities against the law of God, by taking 
upon Himself the burden of their atonement. 
And in reference to those who decline the offer, 

_ against them the law still reserves the right of its- 
entire vindication. Those penalties, which, by 
fleeing to Christ, they might have evaded, will all 
be discharged upon them; and the frown of of- 
fended majesty will gather into tenfold darkness, 

_ because, to the provocation of a broken command- 
ment, they have added the further provocation of a 
despised and rejected amnesty. Their first blow was 
‘at the sceptre of Heaven’s authority; and for this 
they have incurred condemnation. Their second 
blow is at the sceptre of Heaven’s clemency; and 
for this they seal their condemnation, and make it 
irreversible. Itis most true, that, by the constitu- 
tion of the gospel, there is a free and willing dis- 
pensation of mercy to all who will; and the vilest 
of sinners may at the instant, set himself down un- 
der the shadow of it, and be safe. Some have 
listened to its call, and the law has not been de- 
graded by their justification—for in the person and 
sacrifice of Christ, the noblest of all indemnities 
has been rendered to it. And many have been 
unheeding of the call, and neither in them has the 
law been degraded or brought to shame—for the 

justice of God will only burn the more fiercely, be- 
cause the voice of His compassion has been lifted 
up in vain. In very proportion to the tenderness 

c2 
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of that slighted call which came forth from the 
mercy-seat, will be the force and the power of that 
anger which shall descend from the throne of 
judgment on the still unreclaimed hosts of the re- 
bellious. ‘The more rich the provision of grace is, 
the more fell and hopeless will be the comdemna- 
tion of those guilty who have spurned it away from 
them. If the herald of forgiveness have made full 
and open proclamation, the executioner of ven- 
geance who comes after him, will on that account 
break forth in the uttermost of his fury on all whom 
he finds to be still standing on the ground of de- 
fiance. Should the sacredness of God have appear- 
ed to let itself down by a proposal of fellowship with 
sinners,—tremendous will be the reaction of His 
offended dignity on those sinners, who shall refuse 
to entertain it. The very greatness of the offered 
deliverance will be the sorest aggravation to the 
doom of those who have met it with repulse and 
indignity—for how can they escape, when they ne- 
glect so great a salvation ? 

Such an economy is at one with the most familiar 
and recognised principles that are current in human 
society. ‘The man who has been insulted and 
defrauded by another, and has suffered the pro- 
vocation of many sore aud repeated injuries at his 
hand, is admitted to have a direct claim of redress 
and reparation. But should he forbear the pro- 
secution of the claim—should he, in the tenderness 
of his nature towards the individual who had ag- 
grieved him, stifle the vindictive propensities of 
his heart, and give way to a pitying sensation in 
behalf of himself and his family—should he, by a 
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movement of generosity, hold out the right hand 
of fellowship, and assure the author of all his wrongs, 
that stiil his only desire was for peace, and his only 
purposes were those of yet unquelled kindness and 
regard for him—should he, though the offended 
party, come down so far as to entreat areconciliation; 
and to protest, in the voice of a supplicant, his 
readiness to forgive all and to forget all—Who 
among you does not feel from the workings of his 
own bosom, that, though it were possible to stand 
out the provocation of direct and multiplied 
offences, yet to stand out the provocation of 
trampling under foot the despised and derided 
clemency that has been so generously awarded 
may not be possible? The malice, and the calum- 
ny, and the injustice of the man, may all be borne 
with ; but the contempt, and the carelessness where- 
with he hears of the offered pardon, or eyes the 
advances of a wished-for and attempted reconcilia- 
tion—this cannot be borne with. ‘The power of 
sufferance may have been tried beyond the limit 
of that uttermost compression whereof it is capable 
—but when at length it does break forth in the 
might of its elasticity ; and overleaps all those bar- 
riers of restraint, within which the angry passions 
-of nature lay struggling, asin the bosom of a volcano 
—who does not see that the patience and the long- 
suffering, which were in the mind of the long un- 
wearied benefactor, and above all the message of for- 
giveness which proceeded from his lips—who does 
not see that these are the very causes which enhance 
the guilt of the scorner, the very elements which 
bring the most overwhelming discharge upon him ? 
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And this is the very evolution which takes place 
under the economy of the gospel. You are now 
beseeched by the meekness and the gentleness of 
Christ. Ina little while, and you may run to hide 
yourselves from the wrath of the Lamb. To-day, 
if you will hear His voice, the goodness of God 
would lead you unto repentance. But if, in the 
hardness of thine impenitent heart, the touch of a 
practical impulse be quite unfelt by you, then is there 
another day which is'called the day of the righteous 
judgments of God. There is not a hearer now 
present, who is not honestly invited to kiss the Son 
while He is inthe way—but, along with the invita- 
tion, he must also take the alternative, that time 
is short; and the way of reconcilation will soon be 
closed against him; and the Son of God, instead 
of being found in that way, will be seated on a 
throne of judgment, whence His wrath shall speedi- 
ly begin to burn against all who have failed compli- 
ance with Him. . You have first set at nought the 
authority of the law; but this is a controversy that 
might still be settled. But if you now set at nought 
the grace of the gospel, this will be the consum- 
mation of your injuriousness towards God and the 
breach between Himand you will be wholly irrepara- 
ble. You first took from Him the tables of a holy. 
commandment, and these to yourown condemnation, 
you have broken. He then stretched forward the 
olive branch of forgiveness ; and you, by your un- 
concern, may now lay upon it the most degrading 
mockery. It is this which gives the force and the 
operation of a two-edged sword to the preaching 
of the gospel; and, while the savour of life unto life 
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to all who will, it is this which makes it the savour 
of death unto death toall who will not. In proportion 
as the unrelenting sinner is plied now with the looks 


and the language of tenderness, will he have to . 


brook then the glances of a fiery indignation; and 
that grace which were sufficient here to efface the 
whole guilt wherewith his nature is so deeply and 
inveterately tainted, will, if turned away from, but 
aggravate there the reproech and the reckoning of 
a God of vengeance. 

You may now see how it is that the law and 
the gospel, instead of thwarting or obliterating each 
other in the exercise of their respective functions, 
reflect on the provinces of both the greatest possi- 
. ble force of illustration. In looking towards them, 
we may say with the apostle, behold then the good- 
ness and the severity of God ; and, instead of these 
in a state of conflict, each, by every new exercise, 
strengthening that wall of demarcation by which the 
territory of the other is guarded from all violence. 
Should a sinner, pursued by the terrors of the one, 
take refuge among the promises of the other—he 
does not thereby defraud the law of its challenge- 
able rights; but renders to it in fact the greatest 
possible homage, by bowing unto Him, who, in 
honour of the law, bowed down His head unto the 
sacrifice. Or if the sinner stand out in defiance 
to the threat of the law, and be alike indifferent 
to the promises of the gospel—then does the 
latter still leave him in the hands of the former. 
The gospel does not strip the law of a single pre- 
rogative ; and, instead of harbouring the renegado 
who would trample upon both, the rejected mercy 
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of the one unites with the incensed justice of the 
other, in giving tenfold force to the penalties of a 
broken commandment. 

But Nature is alike blind to the reality of both. 
In the gospel it takes no delight; and from the 
law it finds no disturbance. The voice of remorse, 
and the voice of mercy, are alike unheeded. ‘The 
open gates of Hell and of Heaven, which lie on the 
other side of death, are hidden, as if by an impal- 
pable screen, from the eye of the senses; and with 
every man who is still unawakened, they are 
equally hidden from his spiritual eye. One might 
conceive, that, by a partial unfolding of the screen, 
the way which leadeth from this world to the place 
of the accursed opened first on the view of the be- 
holder; and then should we witness conscious guilt 
in its state of remorse and restlessness and alarm— 


till the screen had been further unfolded ; and the - 


way that leadeth to the place of the redeemed, 
floating with the signals of invitation and announc- 
ing itself to be accessible to all, stood revealed to 
the eye of the earthly traveller. And this is a 
process that is oft exemplified on those, who are 
called out of darkness into marvellous light. But 
often too the intercepting veil is at once lifted away; 
and both the danger and the deliverance are made 
palpable alike to the soul, now ushered for the first 
time into a scene of manifestation ; and no sooner 
are the thunders of an outraged law heard by the 
spiritual ear, than are heard along with it the glad 
tidings and assurances of the gospel; and, with 
both in your full contemplation at once, might you 
be urged to a choice between the death and the 


——— 
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life that are set forth evidently before you. They 
are both placed beside each other in the text, which 
suggests to the reader, at one and the same time, the 
greatness of the ruin, and the greatness of the de- 
liverance therefrom. It makes a dread of the one, 
the instrument for shutting up unto the other ; and 
urges the alternative of the coming wrath, as the 
reason on which we ought to flee to the hope set 
before us in the gospel. For how shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation ? 

And it is observable, that the purpose for which 
the greatness of the salvation is here argued, is to 
vindicate a heavier doom on all those who shall live 
and die in the negligence thereof. After such an 
offer being rejected, their blood remaineth on their 
own heads. God wipeth His hands of them; 
and what more, may He well say, could I have 
done for my vineyard that I have not done for it ? 
Had there been no way of escape pointed out to 
you, it might not have been so easy to answer the 
complaints of the sinner against God. But now 
that a way at once so palpable and so free has been 
provided, and provided too for all under the economy 
of the gospel—when, in lack of all righteousness 
of his own, the righteousness of Christ is held out 
‘even to the chief of sinners, that he may put it on 
and appear before God invested in its honours and 
crowned with its everlasting rewards—when invited, 
as he most truly and tenderly is, to wash out his guilt 
in the blood of a satisfying atonement; and, de- 
livered at once from the fear and the shame of an 
accusing conscience, to walk in the land of the living 
with the erect confidence of him who never had 
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offended—when plied with the demonstrations of a 
Father’s love, that hath been made to beam upon 
the world from a Saviour’s countenance, and to 


descend upon it in softest utterance from a Saviour’s- 


lips—when the oath, and the protestation, and the 
assurance of welcome and goodwill, and the widely- 
sounding call of look unto me all ye ends of the 
earth and be saved; when these are hung out to 
_ view in the indelible record of God’s own testimony 
—when He hath thus embarked, and in the sight 
too of men and of angels, the credit of His honesty, 
on the fulfilment of the promise, that, if you will 
but close with Christ and accept of Him as He is 
offered to you in the gospel, you will receive along 
with Him an unfailing protection upon earth ‘and 
ablissful eternity in Heaven—when things of mighty 
import as these are rung from sabbath to sabbath 
in your hearing ; and every day of the week solicit 
your notice, through bibles or ministers or the 
various remembrancers of Him who hath not left 
Himself without a witness in the world—O tell us 
how you can pass through the ordeal of the coming 


judgment, if it shall be found, that, deaf and list- | 


_ less and wilful in the midst of all these encourage- 
ments, you still would grovel in the depths of your 
own sin and your own sordidness—moved by no 
terror in the threats of vengeance, and by no 
allurement in the offered friendship of God. 

And what is it that makes you feel so reckless 
and so bravely independent ? Do you really think 
yourselves in a state which it will do to die in? 
Would no misgiving sense of unpreparedness come 
over your heart, did you but once find yourselves 
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in good earnest on the margin of eternity? Can 
you seriously imagine of God’s law, that its honours 
can be compromised—or of God himself, that 
He can be mocked with impunity by a creature 
who his whole life long has turned him to his own 
way? Tell us honestly, whether the peace of 
your now deep and settled unconcern, is that of a 
man who has blinked the question of his eternity, 
and so left it unresolyed—or that of a man who has 
sifted and scrutinized it in all its bearings, and at 
length placed it on the footing that will rightly 
uphold him im security through life, and keep him 
firm and undismayed under the agonies of his death- 
bed? What! can you lay your hand upon your 
heart, and say that there is nothing there which 
might well make the death and the judgment and 
the eternity to be thoughts of fearfulness; or bold 
in the sense of your own integrity, could you now 
stand the reckoning of a holy God without a gospel 
and without a Saviour? Are you not aware of sin, 
that it has deranged the whole of the relationship 
between you and God ; and is it not true, that this 
is the strong though secret jealousy, under which 
you would fain escape the contemplation of His 
presence, or tremble at the thought of Him as of 
an enemy who was armed to destroy you? And 
whether is it for Him the offended party, or for you 
the offender, to find out the adjustment of this sore 
controversy; and to dictate the terms and the treaty 
of reconciliation? Or, should He, in pity to our 
fallen world, stoop from the heights of His affronted 
majesty, and again beckon to His own realms of 
‘love and of purity its hapless wanderers—tell me 
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is it for you to quarrel with that path of access 
which He has prescribed, or strong in the testimony 
of an unappalled conscience, to say that you want 
no salvation and stand in need of no mediatorship. 

_ But we cannot think of any here present, that, 
with minds thus made up, they can bid their whole- 
hearted defiance to the invitations of the gospel. 
They do know that all is not right about them. 
They do feel that many are the bible texts which 
look hard atthem. They are aware of God as a 
Lawgiver ; and how it is that He can both be just 
and a Saviour, is a knot of difficulty in their minds, 
which, till resolved, leaves the question of their 
eternity at abeyance. ‘There is the impression of 
a barrier between Him who sitteth on the throne 
and their own persons, which to them at least is in- 
superable. And perhaps at one time or other, 
the thought may have come over their hearts—what 
a mighty enlargement were this barrier done away, 
and the sore burden of this heavy and helpless 
alienation were disposed of, and all remembrance of 
our sins were expunged for ever, and the gate of a 
secure and blissful Heaven were open to receive us, 
and we heard the shouts of welcome gratulation on ~ 
bending our footsteps thitherward. What a con- 
trast to the things and the influences which are now 
around us, could we find it only thus—and we, in 
full and confident march to immortality, knew the 
Saviour to be our friend, and God to be rejoicing 
over us. Well then my brethren; and is this the 
translation into a state of betterness that your fancy — 
ever dwelt upon, and has longed to realise? 
This thing on which you are so intensely set, is the 
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very thing that the gospel hath spread out before 
you. By what mistake is it, that you and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ have not found their way to 
each other sooner ? What you so vehemently wish, 
He hath accomplished. His right arm hath brought 
for you the whole of this salvation; and now it is 
finished, and lies ready at this moment for your ac- 
ceptance. Whystand you thus in vain and fruitless 
aspirations, after a matter that is already secured— 
and which now youare simply invited to lay hold of ? 
Grant that you are asinner above all the sinners on 
the face of the earth—still the blood of Christ over- 
matches the virulence of your guilt; and the open 
path of access that He has consecrated, you also are 
welcome to walk upon; and God who waiteth to be 
gracious, only waiteth for your trust in His mercy 
through the atonement of the cross, that He may 
treat you mercifully. And even now may you strike 
an agreement with the God whom you have offended; 
and make a final escape from all future vengeance, 
and from all your present forebodings, by fleeing for 
refuge unto Christ Jesus and laying hold of His great 
salvation. 
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SERMON IV. 
THE RELATION OF THE LAW TO THE GOSPEL. 


‘For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.”—Romans x. 4. 

‘* Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience and of faith unfeigned.”—I 
TimorHy i. 5. 


I. Tue law of God may be viewed in a twofold 
aspect—either as that by which, when we imbibe the 
virtues that it enjoins, we build up and beautify a 
personal character; or as that by which, when we 
satisfy the demands that it prefers, we acquire a 
title both to the full enjoyment of its rewards and 
to a full exemption from its penalties. There is a 
distinction here, which, if steadily kept in view, 
would, we are persuaded, prove a safeguard, both 
against the errors of legality, and the equally per- 
nicious errors of antinomianism. The subject is 
truly animportant one; for wereckon, thatthe whole © 
economy of the gospel is pervaded by it—nor can 
we think of a likelier expedient for the illustration of 
the evangelical system, than just to lay hold of the 
distinction that we have now announced in its prin- 
ciple, and then follow it out into its legitimate 
applications. 

First then, when the law is viewed inrelation to | 
the righteousness which constitutes the title to its 
rewards; then, when we strive to make this out by 
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our own obedience, the aim is to possess ourselves 
of a legal right to the kingdom of Heaven. It is 
our object to render an adequate price for that 
glorious inheritance ; and that the value given in 
the worth of our performances, shall be equal to 
the value received, in the worth of that eternal 
blessedness which we labour to realise. We proceed 
on the imagination of a contract between God and 
man—whereof thecounterpart termsare a fulfilment 
of the law’s requisitions upon the one side, and a 
bestowment of the law’s rewardsupontheother. The 
one is the purchase money—the other is the payment. 
They stand related to each other, as work does to 
wages. Obedience is the allotted task— Heaven is 
the stipulated hire. When this is the conception 
present to the mind, the going about to establish 
our own righteousness, is just going about to 
establish our own right to immortal happiness. 
And like as the servant who hath accomplished his 
term or his task, can challenge from his master on 
earth the covenanted recompense—-so is it figured 
by many, that, after the course of virtue in this life 
is ended, he who hath acquitted himself of its 
achievements and its toils, may challenge from his 
Master in Heaven that everlasting life, which, under 
the law of ‘‘do this and live,” is held out as the 
reward of obedience. 

Now this spirit of legality, as it is called, is 
nearly the universal spirit of humanity. It is not 
Judaism alone, it is Nature. They are not the 
Israelites only who go about to establish a right- 
eousness of their own. ‘The very same thing may 

be detected among the religionists of all countries 
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and all ages. ‘Their cleaving and constant ten- 
dency is to bargain for Heaven by their services— 
nor can they easily rid themselves of this mercan- 
tile imagination. When they attempt a career of 
righteousness, it is to establish aright. It is to win 
their salvation by merit—just as any labourer wins 
the remuneration that he has wrought for. It is 
to constitute a claim, which they might prefer at the 
court of the Divine Lawgiver, in plea of payment— 
and which payment is held to consist, in the favour 
of God; and admission to those realms of bliss, where 
He reigns and holds unceasing jubilee, among the 
choirs and companies of the celestial. This is the 
obstinate tendency of nature, charged in the Apostle’s 
days upon the ignorance of the Israelites—but cer- 
tainly such an ignorance, as mere doctrine or mere 
information cannot dissipate. There is in fact a 
legal disposition in the heart, which keeps its 
ground against all the articles and demonstrations 
of orthodoxy; and, long after that jurisprudence 
hath made most clear and conclusive argument of 
the utter shortness of human virtue, yet will man 
as if by the bias of a constitutional necessity, recur 
to the old legal imagination, of this virtue being » 
a thing of desert, and of Heaven being the reward 
which is due to it. | 

And certain it is, that for man to establish a 
right by his righteousness, is in the face of all 
jurisprudence. When this is the object after which 
he strives, he indeed spends his labour after that 
which is nought—wearying and wasting himself on - 
a thing impracticable. If there be one character- 
istic of the law of God more distinct and more 
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declared than another, it is the resolute, the unbend- 
ing assertion, which it makes of its own authority ; 
and, in virtue of which, it will stoop to no com- 
promise with human disobedience. There is in 
this respect a high state and sovereignty in the 
divine government, from which it is impossible that 
it ever can descend. There might in some other 
way be acceptance for the sinner; but never by 
the admission of the sinner’s right to the rewards 
~ of a law which he hath violated. ‘This is a posi- 
tion, which, whether in the dispensation of the Old 
or in the dispensation of the New Testament, 
never once is receded from. Both the law and 
the gospel alike disown man’s legal right to the 
rewards of eternity; and if he be too proud to 
disown it himself, he remains both a victim of 
condemnation by the one, and a helpless a hopeless 
outcast from the mercy of the other. If man will 
persist, as nature strongly inclines him, in seeking 
to make out a title-deed to Heaven by his own obe- 
dience, then that obedience must be perfect,—else 
there is a flaw in the title-deed, which is held to be 
irreparable. It is thus that the law of Heaven, 
looks down upon Earth, in the firm the unfaltering 
aspect of its own inflexibility; and that if man 
seeks, in establishing a righteousness, to establish 
a right—it forthwith becomes a question of equity ; 
and the principles of strict, absolute, unchanging 
equity, are brought rigidly and relentlessly to bear 
upon him. On the moment that the element ofa , 
right is introduced into the question between God 
and man; then man instead of sueing for Heaven in 
the attitude of a petitioner for mercy, is demanding it 
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inthe attitude of a claimant for justice—and the law 
accepts of his challenge upon his own terms. ‘The 
two parties are confronted together on the ground 
of equity and truth; and the matter will be decid- 
ed on considerations proper to that ground, and 
upon no other. If man, on the one hand, have 
presumptuously lifted himself up to a claim, that 
is above the merits of his obedience—the law, on 
the other hand, will not, on that account, let itself 
down beneath the level of its own demands and its 
own declarations. Man hath braved the combat 
upon an arena of his own choosing; and it is by 
the rules of that arena, that his fate must be deter- 
mined. He hath appealed unto Czesar, and to 
Cesar he must go. He hath made mention of 
his right ; and, by the very term, he hath committed 
his cause to a-tribunal of justice. He hath sisted 
himself before God as a lawgiver—even the God 
who says that He will not be mocked; and that 
the law which hath proceeded out of His mouth, 
can no more be nullified or brought to shame, than 
can the truth and righteousness of the Godhead. 
It is thus, that, in seeking to establish a right 
by his righteousness, he finds that even if he have 
‘but committed one sin—there is the barrier of 
what may be called a moral necessity in his way, 
which it is impossible to force. The God who 
cannot lie, cannot recall the utterance which Him- 
self hath made against the children of iniquity ; and 
He hath denounced a curse, upon every one who 
continueth not in all the words of the book of His 
law to do them. And so it is, that every sinner 
who goes about to establish a righteousness of his 


ma. 
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own, is either borne down by the misgivings of a 
conscience which only serves to haunt and paralyze 
him ; or he lives at ease, because living in the delu- 
sion of a vain and groundless security. For one 
of two things must happen. Either with a high 
and therefore a just conception of the standard of. 
the law, he will be dispirited and sink into despair ; 
or, with a low conception of that standard, he, 
though but grovelling among the mere decencies 
of civil life or the barren formalities of religious 
service, will aspire no farther and yet count himself 
safe. 

Now herein lies the grand peculiarity of the 
gospel. It pronounces on the utter insignificance 
of all that man can do for the establishment of his 
right to the kingdom of Heaven; and yet, he must 
be somehow or other provided with’such a right, 
ere that he can find admittance there. It holds 
out eternal life to him, not on the footing of a sim- 
ple gratuity—but in return for, and on the consider- 
ation of a righteousness. His own righteousness 
it most pointedly and peremptorily refuses to enter- 
tain as that consideration ; and makes throughout all 
its pages, the total the unqualified denial of the 
efficacy of human virtue, when directed to the end 
of substantiating upon its own merits a title or a 
legal claim to the rewards of immortality. This 
no doubt was one great and primary end of the 
law—even that man, by the fulfilment of its requi- 
sitions, might obtain for himself a right to its re- 
wards. But this end of thelaw, man hath hopelessly 
frustrated by his own disobedience. He hath en- 
tirely forfeited the right; and he cannot re-establish 
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it, with all his strenuousness, And yet he would 
fain make the trial. It is that to which nature is 
constantly prompting him. ‘There is an invetera- 
cy in the legal spirit—so that it remains unquelled 
by the declarations of the gospel from without, 
however responded to from within, by the depo- 
sitions of a conscience, that cannot but feel the 
shortness and the insufficiency of all our obedience. 
It is in opposition to this legal spirit, that the 
worthlessness, the absolute nullity of all human 
virtue, is, in the records of the evangelical dispensa- 
tion, affirmed so constantly ; and that the same doc- 
trine is so zealously repeated, by the faithful and 
orthodox ministers of that dispensation. That 
righteousness of his own, wherewith man would 
proudly array and set himself forward as a claimant 
for Heaven, the Bible, with all honest and fearless 
expounders of the Bible, pronounces upon as filthy 
rags ; and nothing can exceed the terms of degrada- 
tion, in which it stigmatizes, nay vilifies all human 
righteousness, when ought like a right is founded 
thereupon. 

Still without the investiture of a legal right, man 
obtains no part nor possession in the inheritance 
above. It is not by an act of mercy alone, that 
the gate of Heaven is opened to the sinner. With 
his entry there, there is in some way or other, a 
merit associated. It is not enough that he appears 
with a petition at the bar of mercy. He must be 
furnished with a plea, which he can state at the 
bar of justice—not, it would appear, the plea of his. 
own deservings, which we have already found that 
the gospel holds no terms with; and therefore with 
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-a plea, founded solely and exclusively on the de- 
-servings of another. Now what we reckon to 
‘be the very essence of the gospel, is, the re- 
port which it brings to a sinful world of a solid 
and satisfying plea; and that every sinner is wel- 
come to the use of it. In defect of his own right- 
eousness, which he is required to disown, as hay- 
ing any part in his meritorious acceptance with 
God, he is told of an everlasting righteousness 
which another has brought in; and which he is 
invited, nay commanded, to make mention of. It 
is thus that Christ becomes the end of the law for 
righteousness, that is for a justifying righteousness, 
or for a righteousness which gives a right to him 
who possesses it. This end of the law we have 
fallen short of; for we could have only achieved it 
for ourselves by our perfect and unfailing obedience. 
Christ therefore hath achieved it for us. He hath 
for us, by his sacrifice, borne the penalties of the 
law. He hath for us, by his obedience, won the re- 
wards of the law. And, by the constitution of the 
gospel, every one who believeth is on this high van- 
_tage ground. He is as much exempted from the 
denounced vengeance of a broken law, as if in his 
own person he had already borne it. He is as 
much secured in the stipulated recompense of an 
observed law, as if in his own person he had ren- 
dered a full and faultless observation. He has 
attained an interest in the righteousness of Christ 
by faith ; and with this he has attained the end of 
the law for righteousness. 
And so this righteousness by faith, is the fre- 
quent, the favourite theme, of evangelical ministers. 
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It may indeed be called the Shibboleth of their 
preaching. They are men who exalt to the utter- 
most the righteousness by faith. And they are 
men who degrade to the uttermost the righteous- 
ness by works. But let it be distinctly kept in 
view, that it is in respect of its sufficiency for the 
establishment of a valid right to Heaven that they 
exalt the one—and only in respect of its insufficien- 
cy for the establishment of this right, that they so 
depreciate the other. And this, not because, as 


eel 


many do imagine, of the low ; but truly because of © 


the high estimation in which virtue is held by them. 
They first look to the law, that pure and perfect 
exemplar of all righteousness—and there they learn 
what a noble and elevated and perfect thing, is that 
morality which it prescribes to us. ‘They then 
look to the actual state of human obedience; and 
» justin proportion to their lofty estimation of virtue 
in itself, is their lowly estimation of virtue in man. 
It is just because so alive to the worth of virtue, 
. that they are so alive to the worthlessness of man ; 
and the higher their regards are cast towards its 
supreme excellency, the lower must actual huma- 


nity appear in their eyes, as beneath the ‘standard 


from which human virtue has so immeasurably 
fallen. They have indeed a very humble reckon- 
ing of what men are, but only because they have 
a very exalted reckoning of what men ought to be ; 
and, so far from these advocates for the righteous- 
ness of faith having lost all sense of morality or of 
its importance, they have fled to this righteousness 
as their only refuge, just because a reverence for 


morality exists so purely and so sacredly in their 
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bosoms, Why is it, that they prefer that right- 
eousness of Christ which faith trusts in, as their 
only argument for Heaven, to that righteousness 
of man which is yielded by the obedience of works, 
and on which so many would found as their pre- 
tension and their plea for the rewards of Heaven’s 
blessedness ? It is just because they see perfec- 
tion in the one righteousness, and pollution in the 
other—in the one an adequate tribute to the sove- 
reignty of the law, and therefore a full and finished 
right to its rewards ; in the other all the worthless- 
ness of a lame and imperfect offering, and on which 
therefore no right can be alleged without violence 
to the law’s incensed dignity. These surely are 
not the men, among whom all sense of morality 
lies extinct and prostrate in their bosoms. There 
appears rather to be the very strength and spirit of 
a moral essence in that doctrine which they hold; 
and it seems the fruit of their more adequate ho- 
mage to the law, that, under the feeling of their 
own distance and deficiency therefrom, they have 
laid hold upon Christ as the end of the law for 
righteousness. 


II. But this though one, is not the only end 
of the law. It had another and a distinct object, 
from that of holding out a method, by which we 
might acquire a right to its promised rewards— 
even that of holding out a method, by which we 
might acquire a rightness of character, in the cul- 
tivation and the exercise of its bidden virtues. The 
legal right which obedience confers is one thing. 
The personal rightness which obedience confers is 
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another. For the first object the law has now 
become useless ; and, having fallen short of per- 
sonal righteousness ourselves, we must now find 
our legal right only in the righteousness of Christ. 
For the latter object, the law still retains all the 
use and all the importance which it ever had. It 
is that written tablet, on which are inscribed the 
virtues of the Godhead; and we, by copying these 
on the tablet of our own characters, are restored 
to the image of Him who created us. We utterly 
mistake the design and economy of the gospel, if 
we think—that, while the first function of the law 
has been superseded under the new dispensation, 
the second has been superseded also; or because 
the penalties of our old disobedience are now done 
away, the precepts of our new obedience are there- 
fore dispensed with. Obedience for a legal right 
is everywhere denounced in the New Testament, 
as a presumptuous and vain enterprise. Obedience 
for a personal rightness, is everywhere urged in 
the New Testament, as an enterprise, the prose- 
cution of which forms the main business of every 
disciple; and the full achievement of which is that 
prize of his high calling, to which he must press 
forward continually. For the one end, the law has 
altogether lost its efficacy ; and we, in our own utter 
inability to substantiate its claims, must seek to be 
justified only by the righteousness of Christ. For the 
other end, the law retains its office as a perfect guide 
and exemplar of all virtue; and we, empowered 
by strength from on high to follow its dictates, 
must seek to be sanctified by the transference of 
its bidden godliness, and its bidden charity, and its _ 
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bidden uprightness, upon our own characters. 
Human virtue hath ceased, under the economy of 
grace, to be the price of Heaven—for this power 
it lost, and lost irrecoverably, by its ceasing to be 
perfect. But human virtue is still the indispensable 
preparation for Heaven; and we, helped from the 
sanctuary above, to struggle with all the imperfec- 
tions of our corrupt and carnal nature below, must, 
by a life of prayer and painstaking and all duteous 
performance, make way through the frailties and 
temptations of our sinful state in time, to a meetness 
for the joys of that endless inheritance which is 
beyond it. It is no longer the purchase-money, 
by which to buy your right of entry or admittance 
into the marriage supper of the Lamb. But it is 
the wedding garment, without which you will never 
be seated among the beatitudes of that glorious and 
immortal festival. To be meet in law, and with- 
out violence done to the jurisprudence of Heaven, 
we must be invested by faith with the righteousness 
of Christ. To be meet in character, and without 
offence or violence to the spirit or the taste of 
Heaven’s society, we must be invested with the 
graces of our own personal righteousness. 

But thus it is, that the ministers of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ have been so grievously misunderstood. 
They strenuously affirm of human virtue, that it 
has no place in our title-deed to the Jerusalem above. 
And therefore, they have been charged with denying 
it that place, which it invariably and essentially has 
in the hearts and natures of all who enter therein. 
Because they have disjoined it from the legal claim, 
the imagination is that they have also disjoined it 
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from the personal character—or because not per- 
mitted to be set forth and blazoned in a title-deed, 
that therefore it needs not by their theology, to 
have a residence or a being in the souls of believers. 

And not only have these faithful expounders of 
the New Testament been charged with hostility 
to the cause of personal righteousness; but the 
New Testament itself has been charged with in- 
consistency upon this subject. There is a felt 
puzzle in the minds of men, in consequence of its 
apparently opposite representations on the impor- 
tance of good works, and on the place and consi- 
deration which they should be made to occupy in 
the system of the gospel—denounced at one time 
as insignificant and worthless, demanded at another 
as indispensable to all true discipleship. The ex- 
planation is, that they are available for one end, 
but they are unavailable for another. ‘They 
avail not for justification. They are inseparable 
from sanctification. They confer no right to the 
favour of God; but they enter as constituents into 
that rightness, without which no man shall see His 
face. ‘They now possess no importance whatever 
in the covenant between God and man. They 
still possess a supreme importance in the character 
of both—the just and beneficent works of the Deity, 
being the fruits or the emanations of His innate 
personal righteousness ; and our works of the same 
or a similar kind, being in like manner the fruits 
of that inborn personal righteousness, which, im- 
prest upon us by the Holy Spirit, renews us after 
the image, and fits us for the everlasting society of 
Him who created us. The works of a believer 
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are short of perfection; and therefore short of that 
end for which the law is now superseded, and Christ 
is substituted in its place—even the end of making 


_ good our right by our righteousness. But the 


works of every believer are growing up, and carry- 
ing him forward to perfection; and for this end, 
the law still retains the office of a guide and of a 
stimulant—even the end of making good a seemly 
and a suitable character, for that land of perfect love 
and perfect sacredness, where the servants of God for 
ever serve Him. We never can by our most strenu- 
ous observation of the law, arrive at a juridical or a 
forensic right to Heaven. But it is just by our 
observation of the law, as a law of piety and purity 
and equity and kindness, that we arrive at that 
personal righteousness, which makes us meet for 
Heaven's exercises and Heaven’s joys—the exercises 
of a morality that is then faultless,.the joys of a 
then complete and unsullied virtue. Virtue when 
regarded as composing that assemblage of personal 
qualities which we must carry with us to Heaven, 
has all the paramount importance which it ever 
had. And so while by one passage of the New Tes- 
tament, the law in reference to the former end is 
set aside, and Christ put in its room—by another 
passage, the law in reference to the latter end is 
retained; and we accordingly read that ‘‘ the end 
of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” 

We have deemed it necessary to say thus much 
in vindication, for the advocates and expounders 
of that system which is commonly known by the 
name of “the evangelical.” They are still much 
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misconceived and misrepresented in general society 
—as men whose preaching is injurious to the cause 
of good morals, and whose doctrine sheds a wither- 
ing mildew over the virtues of our population. 
Their doctrine is manifestly popular ; but the ima- 
gination of many is, that this is because impunity 
and indulgence for sin are popular. Even the 
semblance of a pure moral indignation does mix 
itself occasionally with this antipathy to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; and so forms part of that subtle 
delusion, which alienated from evangelical preach- 
ing, the respect of many of the most intelligent, as 
well as the patronage of the most influential in our 
land. 


Let us conclude these remarks with two distinct 
particulars. First then know, that the legal right 
is what you cannot work for ; but that in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ it is freely offered for your accep- 
tance. The very essence, we apprehend, of the 
gospel, lies in this offer. We there read of the gift 
of righteousness; or that gift, by which there is 
conveyed to you, the privilege of a rightful admit- 
tance into Heaven. Be assured that you waste 
your efforts on a hopeless impracticability, when 
you labour to win this privilege for yourselves. Re- 
ceive Christ by faith ; and lay a confident hold on 
the propitiation made by that Saviour, who ‘‘ be- 
came sin for you although he knew no sin, that you 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 

But secondly—having thus secured what the 
apostle in one passage calls the end of the law; 
count it your unceasing business, to labour for what 
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the apostle in another passage calls the end of the 
commandment. Though the law has ceased as a 
covenant, it has not ceased as a rule of life. Though 
it can no longer be the instrument by which you 
shall obtain a legal plea for Heaven, it is still the 
instrument by which you shall obtain that prepara- 
tion which is as indispensable as a plea—even the 
preparation of Heaven’s character and of Heaven’s 
virtue. Greatly do they mistake the whole design 
and economy of the gospel, who think that it brings 
any exemption from the services of righteousness 
along with it. There is in truth a busier and a 
more abundant service than before; and the only 
distinction is, that, whereas under the one dispen- 
sation you served in the oldness of the letter, under 
the other dispensation you serve in the newness of 
the spirit. The obedience now is of a more refined 
and pure and exalted character, than ever was 
obedience then. Itis obedience altogether divested 
of that mercenary character, which never ceases to 
adhere to it, so long as viewed legally, it is regard- 
ed but as the term of a bargain. Instead of a 
constrained stipulation, it becomes a spontaneous 
offering of love and of loyalty ; and, proceeding as 
it does from the new taste and desire of a heart now 
emancipated from the bondage and the terror of a 
felt condemnation, it is as unlike to what it formerly 
was, as the obedience of a seraph is unlike to that 
of a slave. And be assured, that, unless this new 
obedience is entered on, you have no part nor in- 
terest in the gospel of Jesus Christ. That gospel 
which bringeth salvation, bringeth a present salva- 
tion, as well as a future one; and they who are the 
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subjects of it, are under promise of deliverance from 
the power of sin here, as well as have the assured 
prospect of deliverance from the punishment of sin 
hereafter. O let us then do honour to the faith 
that we profess, by our abounding in those fruits 
of righteousness which emanate therefrom. And 
never let gainsayers have to allege of that holy name 
by which we are called, that it is prostituted by 
those who wear it, into a license for iniquity. -Let 
the faith of the gospel approve itself in our hearts, 

to bring along with it the charm and the efficacy of 
anew moral existence. And in our individual case, 
let the mystery be realised of our not boasting in — 
the works of the law as forming our rightful claim 
for Heaven, and yet of our having become the 
workmanship of God and our being created 
Christ Jesus unto good works—so as that they 
the very business and ornament of our lives. 
shall our light shine before men, and others se 
our good works shall glorify our Father who is in 
Heaven. 
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SERMON V. 


‘ON FAITH AND REPENTANCE. 


“ Testifying both to the Jews and also tothe Greeks, repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
Mets <x, 21, 


Ir has been made a great question among theolo- 
gians, whether faith or repentance comes first ? 
_ Now though, practically, faith on the one hand 
has a great influence upon repentance; and, on 
fhe other hand, repentance has also a great in- 
uence upon faith—yet we do not hold it indispen- 
e to make a full settlement, or a full statement, 
in your hearing, of the order of precedency between 
them. Did we attempt fully to propound this 
argument here, we should find that altogether it 
was a great deal too subtle for the pulpit; and we 
therefore satisfy ourselves for the present with the 
following deliverance. No man can begin either 
the work of faith, or the work of repentance, too 
soon; and he should not wait for the one, ere the 
other shall be entered on. There should be no put- . 
ting off, for the sake of any adjustment of this sort. 
If told to believe, he should stir up all that is in 
him—whether much or little—all that is already 
‘in him, that he might flee for refuge to the hope set 
before him in the gospel. If told to repent, he 
should also stir up all that is in him, that he might 
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haste and make no delay to keep the commandment. 
When he hears the tidings of great joy, his duty is 
to entertain them. When he hears the call of 
turning unto God, his as instant duty is to cease 
to do evil and learn to do well. We shall not 
therefore discuss the order of these two christian 
graces; but, falling in with the actual order set 
before us by the apostle in the text, present you, 
first with our observations on repentance towards 
God, and secondly with our observations on faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘This is the same 
apostle, who, in describing how it was that he ex- 
ecuted the message wherewith he had been en- 
trusted, tells us of his having showed both to Jews 
and Gentiles, that they should repent and turn 
unto God and do works meet for repentance. 


I.. To repent of sin, is something more than to 
grieve for it. It is to turn from it. It is some- 
thing more than to regret your sins—it is to re- 
nounce them. Repentance may begin with sor- 
row, but it does not end there. Sorrow of itself 
is not repentance ; it only works repentance. And 
he alone fulfils this work, who gives up the evil 
of his doings, and enters with full purpose of heart 
on a life of new obedience. 

We have just adverted to the question, whether 
faith or repentance comes first. And there has 
been another question stirred—which part of repen- 
tance comes first, or which part is it that comes 
before the other. Does it not first begin with the 
heart, and then take effect upon the history ? Must 
not the work commence with the desires of the 
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immer man; and then go forth in regular order, so 
as to tell on the deeds of the outer man? And 
is it not preposterous, some have imagined, to urge 
on our hearers the palpable reformation of their 
conduct, ere we have made sure that a process of 
regeneration within has really been entered on? 
We answer, no; and we think that in this matter 
a sensitive and misapplied orthodoxy has done a 
great deal of mischief, and that the systems and 
speculations of theology have been often so con- 
ducted as greatly to embarrass and to cast entangle- 
ments on the practical work of christianization. 
What we have said before, we say again. As 
much as lies in them let every man believe as he 
can, and let every man also repent as he can. It 
is not preposterous, it is in the order of nature, and 
there is nothing contrary to it in the order of grace 
—that men should be called upon at the very out- 
set of their repentance, and, as if it were the first foot- 
step of their enterprise on which they had embarked, 
to give up the evil of their ways and the evil of 
their doings and to put their palpable iniquities 
away from them. This plain business ought not 
to be suspended on any controversy, about what 
man can do, or what he cannot do. ‘The terrors 
of the law can restrain a thief from open depreda- 
tions; and why might he not be adjured by the 
terrors of the Lord, to give up his secret purloin- 
ings or his midnight robberies? ‘The shame of ex- 
posure will keep many atransgressor from the indulg- 
ence of licentiousness in the face of day ; and why 
might he not be told, on the dread solemnities of that 
coming judgment when many shall awaken to shame 
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and everlasting contempt, to give up all the abomin- 
able works of darkness? If told of poison in the 
cup, however otherwise alluring to his taste, the 
most inveterate of drunkards would stay his raven- 
ous appetite, and show he had the power to refrain 
from it; and why might not the same power be 
manifested and put forth, when told, that, by every 
new act of intoxication, he nourisheth within his 
heart the worm that dieth not—he kindles into 
greater fierceness that fire which never shall be 
quenched ? If the prospect of the malefactor’s cell, 
and the execution which follows, be that which 
terrifies many thousands in society from the per- 
petration of crimes against the state—might not 
the prospect of that living lake, the lake of agony 
and vengeance, into which all the children of ini- 
quity will be cast, have the like effect in terrifying 
men from their disobedience and their daring crim- 
inalities against the majesty of Heaven’s Lawgiver? 
In preaching repentance then, let us strike an 
immediate blow, and sound an immediate alarm 
against all the deeds of human wickedness. We 
even now then, and without waiting for any order 
of precedency, as for principles first and performances 
afterwards—we even now call for such performances 
as ye can set your hand to; and that though, at 
the first shaking of the dry bones, we should be- 
hold nothing else than the deeds of an outward 
reformation. Still we bid, and that too their in- 
stant their peremptory compliance, when we tell 
the thief to give up his depredations; and the 
drunkard to give up his riotous excesses; and the 
impure to give up his secret abominations; and 
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the unfair dealer to give up his dishonesties ; and 
the undutiful son or daughter to give up their con- 
tempt and disobedience of parents; and the liar 
to give up his falsehoods, and his frauds; and the 
swearer to give up his daring liberties with the 
name of God; and the sabbath-breaker to give up 
his no less daring liberties with the day of God— 
even that God, who, though he dwelleth in heaven, 
looketh down upon earth, alike jealous of his day 
and of his name. Against one and all of these 
iniquities, we would lift the trumpet and spare 
not. Inreference to one and all of them, we say go 
and sin no more. ‘There must be no delay, no 
parrying. It must be the speed of an instantane- 
ous flight, like that of men running for their lives 
from the awful wrath of God, which is upon the 
soul of every one that doeth evil. If ye will not 
forsake these evil doings, the vengeance of Him 
who is as a consuming fire will overtake you. 
Repent then even now of all this your wickedness, 
that is to say, renounce it—else there is not even 
the beginning of a good change upon you. From 
this moment cease to do evil, and learn to do works 
meet for repentance. 

We are aware, there is a theology which under- 
values these reformations. And the reason is that 
many are the thousands of human society, who stand 
in no need of being thus reformed ; and yet stand 
chargeable with all the guilt of nature’s enmity, 
and nature’s indifference to God. They are neither 
fraudulent, nor intemperate, nor profane; but as 
little, on the other hand, are they godly, or have 
they in them aught like the love of God, aught like 
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a sense or a principle of godliness. What signifies, 
it may be thought, although the thief should give 
up his stealing, and the drunkard his habits of in- 
toxication—if the whole effect of the change shall 
be to transform him, into one of those decent moral — 
well-living citizens, who still are but citizens of 
earth, taking no thought, and feeling no care, either 
about God or about eternity. But mark well a 
difference here; and if you ponder it aright, it may _ 
perhaps lead the orthodox among you, to have a 
higher respect than heretofore for that practical 
preaching,—the first note of whose trumpet, as it 
were, when sounding the proclamation to the 
workers of iniquity, is that that iniquity must be 
abandoned. Mark well we say the difference be- 
tween the conscience-stricken man, who has ceased 
to be a drunkard, because the preacher spoke ef- 
fectually to his conscience and to his fears—and the 
irreligious man whonever was a drunkard, becausehis 
constitutional propensities never urged him to the 
habit, or his aversion to all that is disgraceful and 
unseemly kept him aloof from it. In the one case of 
sobriety, we admit that there may be nothing which 
_ one can hold to be of any religious value, or put to 
the account of religion at all. But in the other case 
of sobriety, it is religion and religion alone that has 
had to do with it. The man became sober, because 
the minister told him, and told him truly, that all 
drunkards should be cast into the lake which burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone—and he was frightened 
for his soul. ‘There is all the difference in the 
world, between the man who has been sober all his 
days though he never thinks of God, and the man 
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_ who has become sober because he is afraid of God 
—or between the man, who, constitutionally upright 
and temperate, never once trembled at the thought 
of hell; and the man who renounces his dissipations 
and his dishonesties, because this thought has been 
infixed into his heart by words uttered from the 
pulpit, and now pursues and agonises him like an 
arrow sticking fast. It is this which makes a total 
difference between the two cases, between the one 
man’s sobriety and the other man’s sobriety. In 
deed and in outward description, they form one and 
the same virtue ; but in spirit and character, they 
are as unlike as possible. There is no religion in the 
one sobriety. The other sobriety is entered on, under 
the force of a religious consideration—in the spirit 
and under the visitation of a religious earnestness. 
The former is the sobriety of a man who never 
thinks either of heaven or of hell. The latter is 
like the first movement of one, who is fleeing from 
hell and seeking after heaven. It is the first foot- 
step, as it were, of his christian education. God 
forbid that it should be considered as the whole of 
it, or that any trembling sinner should have the 
misfortune to sit under a minister, who can tell him 
no more than this of the way of salvation. He is 
but yet at the alphabet of christianity; and let 
him not learn the alphabet imperfectly, in our hurry 
to get him onward to the higher lessons of it. He 
has not yet entered into reconciliation with God; 
but look to the expression of our text ‘‘ repentance 
towards” —he is moving towards God, and that is 
what the man of mere constitutional uprightness, 
or constitutional sobriety, is not at all thinking of. 
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He is not yet a citizen of Zion; but leave his con- 
science to its workings, and let it tell in the reforma- 
tion of its habits; and he is seeking towards Zion 
and his face is thitherwards. What he is now doing, 
and this you cannot say for the other, he is doing 
unto God. He who said, ‘a cup of cold water 
given toa disciple for his sake shall have its reward,” 
will not despise this day of small things. He will 
not break this bruised reed, nor quench this smok- 
ing flax; butat once pities, and is pleased, with this 
incipient effort of a trembling penitent—this shaking 
of his dry bones, however proud theology may scowl 
uponit. The science taught in our halls of divinity 
may find it a thing of difficult adjustment, and be 
at a loss what to make of the phenomenon—the 
external reformation of a man, not yet initiated 
for aught we know, even in the first principles of 
orthodoxy ; but only, under the impulse of nature’s 
conscience and nature’s fears, awakening to a sense 
of his danger and his guilt, and breaking off from 
the sins and the profligacies of other days. Now 
what we say is—let no embarrassment be thrown in 
that man’s way. Nay leave him alone, rather than © 
_ that his activities should be over-borne under the 
weight of our ponderous theological systems. Let 
him not be interrupted in the midst of his doings; 
nor the dread of legality freeze into a sort of sus- 
pended animation, that soul which was awakening 
in its own way to the reality of eternal things. Let 
no cabalistic orthodoxy put its restraints upon him 
—leading him and the world at large, to misappre- 
hend the real character and design of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which is to extirpate moral evil from 
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the earth, and substitute in its place the reign of 
truth and charity and righteousness. 

But the matter does not stop here. ‘Though 
repentance begins thus, itdoesnot endthus. Christi- 
anity is not satisfied with a mere work of external 
reformation ; and, whatismore, neither will the man’s 
own conscience be satisfied. Let his be but honest 
endeavours, and honest fears; and the unavoidable 
effect will be, that the more he does to obtain peace 


- with his offended God, the more he feels the utter 


insufficiency of all his domgs. The more he rises 
in his deeds of obedience to the law, the more the 
law rises in its demands upon him. He may have 
given up to drink, or to swear, or to speak evil of 
his neighbour, or to wander abroad in daring pro- 
fanation on the sabbath ; but he is deeply conscious, 
nay more conscious than ever, that he has not yet 
compassed the whole length and breadth of the 
divine commandments. What happened to Paul 
happens also to him—‘ But when the command- 
ment came, sin revived and I died.” The meaning 
of this is, the commandment came—that is a sense 
of its purity, of its elevation, of its exceeding height 
above all the possibilities of human performance, 
now visited his heart ; and this larger view of the 
commandment, gave him a larger view of his own 
exceeding distance and deficiency therefrom; and 
thus sin revived, or a sense of his own exceeding sin- 
fulness was more alive and awake than ever in his 
bosom; and so he died, or felt more emphatically 
than ever that the law’s condemnation to death was 
upon him, and that he could not with all his efforts 
and all his aspirations, make his escape from it. 


: 


‘It is well that he has put the evil of his outward 
doings away from him. It is well, that, by the 
shaking of the dead bones, some larger clods, as 
it were, of earthliness and corruption, have thus 
been shaken off, and no longer adhere to him. It 
is very well that the matter has proceeded thus far ; 
and that we can speak of this one external reform- 
ation, of that other literal work of obedience. But 
with all this, he may be a dead man still. The 
life of obedience may not be there. The love, with- 
out which a willing obedience is impossible, may 
be altogether wanting. The hand may have 
been compelled, under the influence of terror, to 
its reluctant task; but the heart refuses to go along 
with it. Still it is well, that, when the law, with 
the voice and authority of a school-master, told him 
to give up this one and that other disobedience, he 
obeyed the lesson and gave them up accordingly. 
But this is not the only lesson which the law gives 
him. It tells him of the uncancelled guilt of his 
past life, which he can make no atonement for. It 
tells him of a curse and of a condemnation, which, 
under the government of a righteous Sovereign, 
cannot be recalled. It tells him of its own sacred- 
ness—the sacredness of the law, and the dread 
majesty of the lawgiver. It reveals to him heights 
of obedience, which, to corrupt man, are inaccessi- 
ble; and lets him know that, toil as he may 
beneath these heights, he, with all his pains and all 
his efforts, is but multiplying his transgressions, 
and becoming every day a deadlier offender than 
before. It reveals God to him as an enemy 
and an avenger; and yet bids him love this God— 
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love the Being, whom, with a just sense of his own 
sinfulness, he cannot but regard, as he would a 
strong man armed to destroy him. We repeat 
it is well that the first lesson should have been 
listened to, and in some measure obeyed. It forms 
a sort of guarantee that the other lessons will be of 
effect also—that the man’s conscience will become 
every day more tender—that he will see more and 
more of the perfection of God’s law, and of his own 
guiltiness—that, in proportion as he multiplies his 
doings, he will be made more clearly to perceive the 
excess of the law’s requirements above all that he 
can do; so that every new day swells the account of 
his debt and of his deficiency ; and, in spite of all 
his efforts, the conviction grows upon him—that he 
is a helpless and a hopeless outcast from the favour 
of God, and from the joys of a blissful eternity. 
And here the question comes, what is to be the 
end of this? It is clear that every thing the man 
does, but aggravates his despair. He is smking 
deeper and deeper every day, into an abyss of des- 
pondency. His prospects become blacker with 
every new attempt he makes to relieve himself— 
fighting as it were against a barrier through which 
he cannot make his way, while the penalties of an 
unfulfilled law rise like a wall of fire in threatening 
array against him. It is perfectly clear, that, with 
but the one lesson of repentance, there is no get- 
ting on. Repentance is areturn to that law from 
which we had departed. But then the law wont 
recall its own threats of vengeance—it wont cancel 
its own long and fearful account against us—it wont 
look on and be silent, while we are taking on new 
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debts; and by new delinquencies of thought word — 
and deed, come day after day under a heavier rec- 
koning and responsibility than before. ‘The law is 
not of that supple pliant accommodating character, 
not of such a flexible and yielding disposition, so~ 
full of complaisance and facility and good-natured 
connivance—that, for the sake of our convenience, 
it will let down its own exactions; or become a 
precarious, nay a polluted thing, by lowering and 
suiting its precepts to our powers and possibilities 
of obedience. The law utterly refuses to make 
any half-way compromise of this sort. It insists, 
and that most rigidly, on its own terms; and if we 
have only the law to deal with, we see not how we 
can fling off the burden and the terror of this aw- 
ful deliverance from our own persons—“ cursed is 
every one who continueth not in all the words of 
this book to do them.” If we have doings with no 
other party than the law, or with God viewed asa 
Lawgiver, we are truly placed in a most inextrica- 
ble dilemma. If we have no other than one lesson 
to work at, even the lesson of repentance, which is 
merely coming back again to the law, we are fairly 
shut up, and that to endless and unescapable de- 
spair. But, blessed be God, there is another party 
beside the law, that we are called upon to do with; 
and to which the law itself is our conductor and our 
guide—a school-master for bringing us to Christ, 
at whose hands we are provided with an outlet and 
a place of refuge—and we are still shut up no doubt, 
not to despair however as heretofore, but shut up — 
by the terrors of the law to the faith of the gospel. 
And, blessed be God, it is not one lesson only 
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that is prescribed—and that a lesson, to which 
if we are confined, and without the light breaking 
in upon us of any other truth or Poti any other 
quarter, then the longer we learn at it the more 
wretched we shall be; but, ever blessed be God, 
there is another lesson: And the two so fitted, so 
helpful to each other, that the work of both, when 
they are thus joined together, goes on most pros- 
perously: And so the same apostle who taught 
and testified repentance towards God, taught and 
testified also faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 


II. But it is now high time to enter on this se- 
cond lesson—a lesson of greatest preciousness. 
We must be brief in our exposition of it; but let us 
at the same time be as plain as possible. It is not 
a lesson that can be set forth advantageously in 
the wisdom of man’s words; nor is it the way of 
securing its acceptance, that it should be garnished 
with human eloquence, or made the subject of any 
tasteful and high-wrought description for the en- 
tertainment of the human fancy—when the weight 
of its own eternal importance should be enough to 
recommend it, to the attention and the consciences 
of men. Let us speak to your experience. If 
laden with debt so enormous and so overwhelming, 
that the industry of a whole life could work out no 
sensible abatement of it—if the wages of the day 
did not even suffice for the expenditure of the day, 
‘so that the longer you lived, the claims which justice 
had against you became every day heavier than 
before—if thus crushed under a load of accumula- 
ting obligations, with no prospect of relief or of 
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escape from them—We ask you to conceive, with 
what heart or what alacrity, you could address 
yourself to the labours of your daily occupation ? 
What an unhappy doom, the doom of a weary, 
heartless, heavy-laden existence — overtasked — 
overtoiled—pressed above strength and beyond 
measure, and yet every day becoming a poorer 
man than before—the spirit sunken under the con- 
sciousness of increasing debt, and the body exhaus- 
ted by ceaseless and sore drudgery—the whole pro- 
ceeds of his industry torn from his hands by the 
gripe of creditors, who, in spite of all their exac- 
tions, can yet exhibit, at every week or every 
month’s end, a deadlier count and reckoning than 
before. How vain to tell that man, to put forth 
more strength, or give more time or more diligence 
to the business of his callmg—with such a mountain 
weighing upon him. ‘There is positively no en- 
couragement in these circumstances to industry 
at all. ‘The heart is made heavy; the hands are 
slackened; and the whole man, powerless and 
paralysed, gives himself up to the apathy and the 
indolence of despair. And yet there is a method 
by which this wretched and undone being, might 
be charmed and evoked into a life of activity ; and 
an inspiring energy be put into his heart, that would 
absolutely make a new creature of him. If that 
debt were but cleared away—if a kind and able 
friend were to take it upon himself, and pay the last 
farthing of it—if a full and free discharge were put 
into his hand; and he, over and above, were gifted 
with the means of entering on a walk of sure pro- 
fit, where, with care and industry on his part, he 
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could make certain of a competency to himself and 
a rich inheritance to his family—Who does not see, 
that, on the moment of being restored to hope, the 
man is restored to willing and active exertion also ? 
Who does not see, that, when this weight is lifted 
off, the man goes forth in all the vigour and alac- 
rity of his now emancipated powers—reanimated 
to industry, because now unshackled from all his 
encumbrances, and with the prospect of a sufficien- 
cy and an independence now set before him? And 
thus, (God grant that you may not only understand 
but believe what we say, for we now -speak of the 
matters which belong to the very turning point ofa 
man’s salvation) and thus is the debt between us 
and our lawgiver in Heaven cleared away. The 
great surety for sinners took it all upon Himself. 
God laid on Him the iniquities of us all; and He 
became sin for us though He knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him. 
That we might be freed from the curse of the law, did 
the only beloved Son of God become a curse for us ; 
and on the accursed tree, did He bear the full weight 
of the condemnation and the penalty, that we else 
should have borne. He wasstricken for our iniquities. 
He was smitten for our transgressions. ‘The chas- 
tisement of our peace was laid upon Him; and, in 
bowing Himself down to the burden of a world’s 
atonement, did He pour out his soul even unto the 
death for us. In that hour of darkness and mys- 
tery, when the great lawgiver wakened the 
sword of vengeance against His fellow—then it was 
that our debt was paid to the last farthing; 
for then it was, that the Captain of our salvation, 
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drunk to its last dregs that cup which the Father — 
had put into His hands. ‘Then it was, that our 
discharge was fully made out; and, hearken to 
us—if ye believe not these tidings of great joy, 
you remain listless or alienated or heavy laden 
as before; but oh the power and victory of faith! 
what a mountain is lifted off by it, and how the 
sinner’s soul breaks forth as if into a land of 
light and love and liberty, when, enabled to lay — 
hold on Christ, the discharge is put into his hands, 
and he now rests in the assurance that all is clear 
with God. And there is a great deal more than 
the cancelment of our debt; for He not only made 
an end of transgression but He brought im an ever- 
lasting righteousness. Mark the distinctness of 
these two parts of salvation. The mere blotting 
out of your sins might have rescued you from Hell ; 
but, alone and of itself and without something more, 
it would have given you no part of the inheritance 
that has been purchased for you in Heaven. It 
might have shut against you the gate of Hell, be- 
cause ransomed from that awful and everlasting. 
prison house; but it would not have opened the 
gate of Heaven, that the ransomed of the Lord 
might enter in. But, blessed be God’s eternal 
Son, He has finished the work which was given Him 
to do. He has not been satisfied with doing it by 
halves. He has made out for us a complete sal- 
vation. He has not only suffered, but He has 
served for us; and, instead of leaving us midway 
between Hell and Heaven, He has done more than — 
redeem us from the one, by His own full endurance 
of the penalties of that law which we had broken— 
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He has earned for us the reward of a sure and 
blissful inheritance in the other, by His own perfect 
obedience to all the precepts of that Law, which 
We has magnified and made honourable. Now, 
observe the whole extent of that relief and that 
enlargement which He has procured, for all who 
accept of Him as He is offered in the gospel. 
There is not only put into their hands, a discharge 
from that debt which He has paid for them; but 
there is put into their hands, a title-deed of entry 
into that glorious and everlasting inheritance, which 
He has won for them. It were not enough, that, 
disburdened from debt, you were then left as if to 
start fair and work out for yourselves the rewards of 
eternity. Who does not see, that, ere one day rolled 
over your heads, you would again fall short of the 
commandment—again dishonour that law, which 
utterly refuses to dishonour itself, by letting down 
the standard of its own absolute perfection—again 
run a new score, as it were, of debt and of deficiency 
again becomea wretched outcast of condemnation ; 
haunted as before by the perpetual consciousness 
of your own imperfection; and having no rest to 
the soles of your feet, because still without any 
solid foundation of peace or confidence in God. 
And be assured that you never will know what it 
is to be fully and firmly at rest—all, as heretofore, 
will be misgiving and perplexity and despair, till 
relieved from the task of establishing a righteous- 
ness of your own. ‘That was the old stumbling- 
block of the Jews; and it will prove a stumbling- 
block to you also, if you set out on the imagination, 
now that Christ has delivered you from Hell by 
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His sufferings, you will earn a right to Heaven by 
your own services. You must look to Christ for 
both. You have as much need of the services of 
Christ for the one, as you have of the sufferings of 
Christ for the other. You can no more work out 
a righteousness for yourselves, than you can work 
out a redemption for yourselves; and accordingly 
we read of Christ being made unto us righteousness 
as well as redemption. If you obtain a discharge 
from Hell, it is not because you have paid the debt ; 
but because Christ hath paid it for you—if you obtain 
aright of entry into Heaven, it is not because you 
have performed the requisite obedience ; but be- 
cause Christ hath performed it for you. In a word, 
you must look for Heaven, not. as the wages of 
your own righteousness, but, alone and altogether, 
as the wages of the righteousness of Christ. For 
your deliverance from the coming wrath, trust to 
the sufficiency of His atonement—for your partici- 
pation in that fulness of joy which is at God’s right 
hand, trust to the sufficiency of His righteousness. 
And, in answer to the frequent question of the 
ignorant or the half-informed in the nature of the 
gospel, who, after the matter is explained thus far 
are often heard to ask, have we no further concern 
then with a work of righteousness ourselves; or 
have we no more to do with the law of God? No 
more to do withit, as a covenant of works. Nothing 
whatever to do with it, on the old footing, and 
under the old legal economy of Do this and live. 
Absolutely nothing at all to do with it, in the way 
of building up a plea, a meritorious plea, on which 
you might challenge a place in the kingdom of 
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Heaven, or put in a claim for it that shall avail 
against the judgment of arighteous God. Nothing 
to do with it, in the purpose and on the principle 
of deserving Heaven for yourselves; but, mark us 
well, every Minne to do with it in the purpose and 
on the principle of pleasing Him who has deserved 
Heaven for you. Christ new stands in the place 
of the law; and, to use the image of the apostle, you, 
dissevered from the law, your old husband, are 
married to another, even Christ ; but for what end? 
—that you may bring forth fruit unto God. Your 
obedience is as indispensable as before; but then 
it fulfils a different office from what it should have 
done before. The purpose of your obedience now, 
is, not to make you meet in law—Christ has settled 
all its accounts for you—but the purpose of your 
obedience now, is to make you meet in person, or 
meet in character, for Heaven; that you may be- 
come like-minded with those mie are already there 
—with God the Father—with Christ, who is the 
brightness of His Father’s glory, and the express 
image of His person—with the unfallen angels, who 
still retain that resemblance to their Maker in which 
they were created—with the spirits of just men made 
perfect, who had lost this resemblance, and were 
again renewed in righteousness and holiness. And 
this renewal we must all undergo also. To become 
the members of Heaven’s family, we must acquire 
the family likeness of Heaven. It is said of Hea- 
ven, that it is the land of uprightness; and to be 
admitted there, you must become upright. It is 
said of Heaven, there thy servants serve thee; to 
be admitted there you must become the servants 
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of God. It is said of Heaven, that nothing which 
defileth can enter there; and you to be qualified _ 
for that entrance, must cleanse yourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and of the spirit, and your 
holiness must be perfected. It is said of Heaven 
that its rejoicing inhabitants cease not day nor night — 
to glorify the Father and the Son, msomuch that 
the high arches of the upper sanctuary ring with 
jubilee, and loud hosannas fill the eternal regions ; 
and you, to participate in the joys and the exercises 
of that blissful land, must have the love of God 
shed abroad in your hearts, and learn in spirit and 
in truth to worship Him. Finally, it is said of 
Heaven, that there charity never faileth ; and you, 
to be qualified for sitting down in its celestial com- 
pany, must know what it is to have a heart that 
feels for all, anda hand in readiness to succour and 
to serve all. Justification, so far from beimg the 
whole of your Christianity, is but the beginning of 
it; and so far from Christianity having nothing to 
do with Sanctification, which is the entire confor- 
mity of your heart and life to the law, this sancti- 
fication is the great design, the great end of Chris- 
tianity—the main purpose for which Christ died, | 
even to purify unto Himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. For this object you put 
yourselves into the hand of the Saviour, and He 
puts into your hands a busy work of obedience, — 
** Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” You do not renounce service in passing from - 
the law to the gospel. You only change the prin- 
ciple of the service; and serve now, not with the 
oldness of the letter, but with the newness of the 
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spirit. The difference is as great, as between the 
reluctant submission of a slave, and the prompt and 
cheerful obedience of a friend and of a freedman. 


_ There is a felt security which you had not before; 


for now you know that the all-powerful Mediator 
is upon your side. There is a strength which you 
had not before; for now there is a spirit given to 
help your infirmities, on which you cannot too cer- 
tainly depend, and which you cannot too confidently 


‘pray for. There is a love which you had not be- 


fore; for now faith has opened a fountain of grati- 
tude in the heart; and you, believing the love that 
God has to you, love Him back again. ‘There is 
an alacrity and a goodwill that you had not before; 
for now God makes you willing in the day of His 
power—working in you to will as well as to do of 
His good pleasure. ‘There is a delight, a sponta- 
neous and Heaven-born delight in the service of 
God which you had not before; for now He puts 
the law into your inward part, or, in other words, 
He enlists your affections and your taste on the 
side of obedience—so that what before was a wea- 
riness or a drudgery or a galling bondage, becomes 
your meat and drink, a congenial and much-loved 


employment. You serve God because you love 


Him. You do His will because you delight to do 
fim honour. 
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SERMON VI. 


THE IMMEDIATE REWARD OF OBEDIENCE. 


‘¢ In keeping of them there is great reward.” —PsALM xix. 11. 


You will observe the Psalmist does not say in these 
words, that after the keeping of the commandments 
there is great reward—but that im the keeping 
of them, there is great reward; and the lesson 
which we mean to urge from this is, that, altogether 
beside any future recompense which may be annexed 
to obedience, there is in the very work of obedience 
a present recreation. The reward spoken of in 
the text, is the pleasure which lies in the service of 
God now ; and not in the payment which is judicially 
made for it afterwards. It is the instantaneous 
delight which springs up in the heart, at the mo- 
ment of well-doing ; and not any subsequent delight 
which may have been affixed to it, under the existing 
economy of nature or Providence. And whether 
this be sustained as the meaning or not in the verse 
that is before us—it is at least a meaning which 
fully accords both with experience and the doctrine 
of scripture. ‘‘ O how love I thy law” marks a pre- 
sent gratification in the keeping of it; and so does 
the passage, that ‘ I will delight myself in thy com- 
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mandments which I have loved.” The hundred and. 


nineteenth Psalm is full of such testimonies; and 
so indeed in the one from which our text is taken, 
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‘there is most distinct affirmation, not of a future re- 


ward from our observation of God’s will, but of an 
immediate joy. The statutes of the Lord are spoken 
of not merely as right, but as rejoicing the heart, 
as more to be desired than gold yea than much fine 
gold, and sweeter also than honey and the honey- 
comb—all marking a sweetness and a satisfaction in 
the work of virtue itself, apart from any coming good 
that may accrue from the performance of it—a cur- 
rent, and not a consequent gratification, wherewith 
the spirit is regaled in the very midst of the deeds 
and desires of righteousness ; just as the eye is re- 
galed on the instant by sights of beauty, or the ear 
by that melody which falls upon it. 

In the prosecution of this discourse we shall 
first endeavour, shortly to state what the ingredients 
are of the present reward, which there is in the 
keeping of the commandments: And secondly, to 
state the nature of that future reward which cometh 
after the keeping of the commandments; and of 
what importance it is to the real worth and char- 
acter of our obedience, that we should have right 
apprehensions of this. We shall then, in a very 
few words of practical application, advert to the 
way in which the economy of the gospel bears upon 
this whole question. 

This immediate joy which there is in the keeping 
of God’s law, might be resolved we think, into two 
leading ingredients. ‘The first is the happiness 
that flows direct, from the sense of doing or having 


_ done what is right. It proceeds from the testimony 


of an approving conscience. It lies in the satis- 
faction wherewith the ear of the inner man listens 
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to the inward voice, when it speaks in the accents 
of complacency. This was ground of rejoicing 
to the mind of an apostle. ‘* For our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience.” It is not a 
rejoicing that springs altogether from the hope of 
reward; or because, on the recollection of a past 
integrity or a past charity or a past self-denial, 
there is founded the anticipation of a future bless- 
edness. ‘There is a blessing in the recollection 
itself, It is precious on its own account. It drops 
as it were an immediate elixir upon the soul. A 
good conscience is a present as well as a perpetual 
feast ; and there is a felt and present solace, in the 
taste and flavour of that hidden manna which it 
administers. It affords something more than a clear 
medium, through which we might see a coming 
reward on the distance that lies before us. In the 
very clearness itself, there is the enjoyment even ~ 
now, of sweetest sunshine; and the pleasure of a 
good conscience no more consists alone in the hope 
of a future remuneration, than the pain of a bad or 
an accusing conscience consists alone in the dread 
of a future vengeance. ‘There is in remorse a 
present agony, that is distinct from fear. ‘There 
is in the answer of a good conscience a present 
satisfaction, that is distinct from hope; and this 
forms one ingredient of that reward, which lies even 
now, in the keeping of the commandments. 
But there is still another ingredient. Though 
the acts of the hand be the outward expressions of 
virtue, yet they are the affections of the heart 
which constitute its real and primary essence. In- 
somuch that the love of God is said to be the first 
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and greatest of the commandments; and all those 
commandments that have for their object the good 
of our fellow-men, are said by the apostle to be 
briefly comprehended in this saying—** Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” Now in the play and 
exercise of love, there is instantaneous joy. Love is 
not merely acted on as a principle—it is felt as an 
emotion ; and, save when it strays from duty or 
is checked by disappointment, it is a pleasurable 
emotion. More especially is it so, and that in 
greatest pureness and ecstasy, when it goes forth 
in rejoicing confidence towards God—when the 
heart of the creature rises to the Creator, in trust 
and in tenderness—when it can look to the Being 
who made it as a Friend; and throw back the willing 
regards of gratitude upon Him, for those kind and 
fatherly regards that He ever casts on His accep- 
table worshippers—when from gratitude it rises to 
esteem, and eyes with delighted admiration the 
gracefulness and the glory which sit on His revealed 
countenance—when on the aspect of the Divinity, 
seen without disturbance and without dread, are 
beheld both the mildness and the majesty of worth 
—and above all when He stands forth in the charms 
of His unspotted holiness; and at once transports 
and solemnizes the soul of him, whom, whether by 
the eye of Faith or the eye of vision, He admits to 
the moral radiance that encircles His throne. 
re is in all this a beatitude of which no adequate 
atterance can be given. It is, in truth, the very 
beatitude of Heaven above; and may be realised, 
hough in fainter degree and at broken intervals, 
upon earth below. ‘There be a saintly and a select 
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few, who, at times, even on this side of the grave, 
have attained to such mysterious elevation ; and 
who also, after they have descended from the heights 
of a more ethereal sacredness, feel, in the perennial 
sense of God’s reconciled presence, a gladness which 
is also perennial. If there be not at all times a 
seraphic ecstasy, there is at most times a seraphic 
calmness in their spirits. They have a peace which 
the world knoweth not; and are not troubled as 
other men, in their midway passage between them 
and Eternity. There is at least a foretaste of the 
coming joy; and if love to God be indeed shed 
abroad in their hearts, it is even now the experience 
of their hearts, that, in the keeping of the first and 
greatest commandment, there is indeed a very great 
reward. 

But we shall speak more to the intelligence of 
the general world, if we exemplify the truth of the 
text, by the second great affection that is required of 
us in the gospel, even the love of our neighbour. In 
the keeping of this commandment too, there is a 
great reward. Wedo not insist on the constitutional 
delight which many have in the mere activities of bene- 
volence, or on the gratification that is thereby afforded 
even to our taste for employment; or on that en- 
joyment which is felt by every philanthropist, when 
made hopeful or happy by the success which has 

attended his prosperous management of human 
nature. ‘This last is rather a reward that cometh 
after our plans and performances of well-doing, 
than one which intermixes with the prosecution of 
them, But what is more to the truth of our prin- 
ciple, isthe pleasure which is lighted up in the heart 
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on the first instant of its felt kindness towards any 
creature that breathes—that no sooner does the play 
of cordiality begin there, than there commences along 
with it a play of purest and most satisfying enjoyment 
—that there is delight in the original conceptions of 
Benevolence, and delight also in all its out-goings 
—that whereas malignity and envy and anger do 
rankle the bosom, gratitude and goodwill and all 
the benign affections of our nature do rejoice it, 
being fraught with a double blessing, and demon- 
strating the lesson of our text by that ample share 
of it, which cometh to the giver, and which consists 
in the happiness that redounds to himself from the 
wish and the effort to make others happy. When 
the heart is thus attuned, it is then that it tastes 
of the very truth and substance of enjoyment— 
it is then that the mechanism of our sentient nature 
moves sweetly; and that, in the mere concord of 
its feelings and faculties, there is unutterable joy. 
It is then that the soul is in its wholesome and 
well-conditioned frame; and indeed, from the very 
beaming that plays on the human countenance, we 
may gather how when there is kindness within there 
is comfort within. The inner man feels, that 
when breathing in the element of love, he is breath- 
ing in an element of light and cheerfulness; and 
that the happiest mood of the spirit, is when it 
blandly and bounteously devises for another's wel- 
fare. The selfishness by which it of old was ac- 
tuated, is now felt to have been a weight and a 
confinement upon its energies—from which when 
released, it seems as if it had just gotten its native 
elasticity; and so could forthwith expatiate on a 
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field, where there was room and liberty and a genial 
atmosphere. It is almost as if a stricture upon its 
faculties had been taken off—and it was now re- 
stored to alacrity, because its own proper force 
and freedom had been restored to it. Certain it 
is, that, both in the feelings and the outflowings of 
human sympathy, there is a satisfaction which not 
only blesses our companionships on earth, but which 
we shall bear with us to the choirs of Paradise; 
and that, beside the goodwill which 1adiates from 
Heaven’s throne and is reflected back again to Him 
who sitteth thereon, there is a goodwill which 
passes and repasses in busy circulation among all 
the members of Heaven’s family. Now of this we 
have a present foretaste, of which even the most 
unsaintly and unregenerate of this world can be 
made to understand. For God, hath not only, to 
bind together a perpetual society in Heaven, estab- 
lished there the charity that never faileth—but, even 
for the temporary purposes of our frail and fleeting 
society on earth, hath spread the many thousand 
charities of home and of neighbourhood even among 
the men of our ungodly generation. And even 
to them we can confidently appeal for the truth, 
that, in the grovelling pursuits whether of sense or 
avarice, they never experienced so true a delight, 
as in those moments when their spirit was touched — 
into sympathy with other spirits than their own. 
‘There is many a scene of domestic tenderness on 
which this principle is fully manifested ; and whence 
we may gather what that is, in which, after all, the 
real happiness of our nature lies. It is most certain- 
ly more in the play of kindness to others, than in 
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| the secreting or securing of any animal enjoyment 
}to ourselves. In the walks of merchandise men 
are to be found, who, among the noblest specimens 
of all that virtue which mere nature has to boast 
of, can, upon their own remembrance of their own 
feelings, give the same testimony—who perhaps 
recollect a time, when, on the sad occasion of a 
neighbour’s bankruptcy, the principle on which we 
now insist was brought to the trial of their own ob- 
servation—who as they sat in judgment over the for- 
tunes of a fallen family, were visited with the kind- 
lings of a mercy that rejoiced against judgment and 
prevailed above it—who could have exacted all, but, 
in a moment of relenting generosity, there was a 
gentle force upon their spirits which would not let 
them ; and, in virtue of which, they felt and they 
forgave.— We ask, if, in the tenderness and in the 
triumph of that moment, there was not ample com- 
pensation made for all which they surrendered ; or if 
all the money which they made over with their hands, 
could have purchased one fraction of the delight 
that they had from the mercy which then glowed 
in their bosoms ? 

But we can no longer afford to multiply these 
illustrations; and we trust that it will now appear 
abundantly manifest, how, in the exercise of love to 
our fellows there is a moral, evenas, in the exercise 
of Love to our God, there is a spiritual gladness ; 

and how likely it is therefore, that when the one is 
blended with the other, or rather when the one 
either originates or issues from the other, there is 
in the keeping of the second, as well as of the first 
law, a very precious and withal a present reward. 
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There is not a single virtue, when looked to in 
its own independent aspect, of which the same 
thing might not be affirmed. They one and all of 
them yield an immediate satisfaction to the wearer. 
There is a certain untroubled serenity in truth 
and in justice—there is a felt and native dignity in 
honour—in perfect keeping with this, there is a 
quiet and secure resting-place to the inner man in 
gentleness and humility—there is, we shall not 
say a proud, but at least a triumphant complacency 
in all the virtues of self-command—there is a 
cheerfulness to the spirit in the temperance of the 
body—there is in purity such apeace as well as trans- 
parent beauty and loveliness, that it is like breath- 
ing in the third Heavens instead of this world’s gross 
and troubled atmosphere, when, under the guardian- 
ship of strictest delicacy, the heart becomes that 
hallowed abode, in which no wrong or taintedimagin- 
ation is permitted to dwell. ‘These and all the 
other moralities of the human character, are what 
make up the true health and harmony of the soul. 
‘They are the very streams or materials of that well, 
which is struck out in the bosom of regenerated 
man, and which springeth up there unto life ever- 
lasting. ‘They are those fruits of the spirit which 
are sweet unto the taste, and which constitute the 
food and the sustenance of eternity. The crown 
that is given in paradise to the possessor of these, 
is neither of gold nor of silver ; for these in truth are 
the very graces, of which the crown and all its glory 
is composed. It isa moral splendour that is lighted 
up there. It is virtue which blooms and is immortal 
there. It is the felt pleasure that they have in 
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goodness here, though with a sad mixture and 
mitigation of earthliness—this is the very feeling 


which is transported along with the spirits of the 


good to Heaven, and constitutes the very essence. 
of Heaven’s blessedness. Nevertheless, and amid 
all the obscurations of our earthly nature, we have 
the feeling even on this side of death ; and, such as 


it is, it forms that present reward which there is in 


the keeping of the commandments. 


II. Now, instead of the reward which there is 
in the keeping of the commandments, let us con- 
ceive that there had been a reward after the keep- 
ing of the commandments, and not only so, but 
that it is quite distinct from that enjoyment of which 
we have now spoken and which lies directly and 
essentially in the obedience itself. Instead of a 
happiness that resides natively, er that comes 
forth immediately, out of the holiness—let it be 
thought of for a moment, as a happiness that has 
been arbitrarily and by divine appointment annexed 
to holiness. ‘This can easily be imagined—a Hea- 
ven in which there may be the delight that belongs 
to virtue, but which is also peopled with other 
charms—where there are sights of loveliness, and 
sounds of sweetest harmony—where beside the 
recreation that there is to the glorified spirit, there 
is also a recreation to the glorified senses ; and the 
pleasures even of taste and intellect are superadded, 
to the ecstasies of a saintly and seraphic devotion 
—a Heaven of space and splendour and full se- 
curity from ought that can pain or can annoy ; 
and whose very exemption from the sufferings of a 
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hideous and everlasting hell, is enough to call out 
the desires of all men towards it. Now we can 
well suppose, that the one ingredient of its sacred- 
ness may be lost sight of, in the multitude of those 
other ingredients which compose the felicity of 
such a Paradise as this—or, at all events, that 
it is not the sacredness but something else, which 
gives the practical urgency to our efforts and desires 
after such a habitation. And so, if it still is obe- 
dience by which we earn Heaven, while its blessed- 
ness is fancied to consist of things which are dis- 
tinct from the gratification that lies in the obedience 
itself—then virtue becomes the work, and a some- 
thing which is not virtue forms the wages. The 
candidates of immortality are so many labourers 
for hire; and Heaven is not looked to, or at least 
not aspired after, as a place of holiness—but as the 
price that is given for it. 

Now this is a consideration which you do well to 
ponder, for it really does affect the whole spirit and 
character of your Christianity. It goes to the very 
root of the principle by which you are actuated— 
and will perhaps lay bare to the eye of conscience, 
how utterly devoid you are of that which may be 
deemed the very essence of religion. It is no 
evidence at all of the love which you have for a 
work, that you have a love to its wages. Let two 
men go forth, upon the labour that is prescribed 
to them by their divine lawgiver ; and it makes all 
the difference in the world between the one man 
and the other—if I shall see the first busied with 
the labour because of his liking it, and the second 
because of his looking to the remuneration that 
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comes afterwards. A taste for the employment, 
is a wholly different thing from a taste for its dis- 
tinct and subsequent reward. They may lie as 
wide of each other, as do the two elements of sor- 
didness and sacredness ; and those services, which, 
had they proceeded from willingness and taste, 
would have argued a holy creature, may in fact be 
nothing better than the services of a drivelling and 
reluctant mercenary. 

We might appeal on this subject to the under- 
standing of an ordinary workman. Heknows well 
the distinction, between a love of the work, and a 
love of the payment which is made for it; and it 
is very possible that he has none whatever for the 
one, while all the regards of his heart are set upon 
the other. He would rather have the payment 
without the work, to which at the same time he 
submits, only because he must, as to any hard and 
hateful necessity. He would feel it a strange pro- 
posal, should work be offered to him, and, on inquiring 
about the reward, should be told, that it was just 
more work ; and that the better he did his allotted 
service, so much the larger would be the supply 
and imposition of that same service in all time 
coming. Were this all the encouragement a master 
had to give, he would soon desert the employment ; 
or if compelled thereto, would at least feel the re- 
volt of all his inclinations to be against it. And 
what we have to ask is, whether, with all the com- 
pliances of your outer man, there be not the very 
same revolt of your inner man from the service of 
God—whether, as in ordinary labour the wages 
are given as a compensation for the weariness, so 
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with you a deliverance from hell and an entrance 
upon some vague and fancied heaven, be not 
counted upon as the after-wages of a labour which 
at present and in itself you feel to be a weariness 
—whether the service of religion be indeed your 
taste, or only your task, at which now you slav- 
ishly and assiduously ply, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of a something else that lies in the 
distance before you—whether the exercises of your 
practical Christianity be exercises unto godliness, 
or in the hope to make a gain of godliness— 
whether it be a thing of delight or a thing of drud- 
gery, extorted by a fear from without or excited 
by afeeling from within—a generous homage to the 
glory of the supreme lawgiver and the worth of 
His commandments, or but the worthless policy of 
a creeping and ignoble selfishness ? 

These are questions which go to the very soul 
of your religion ; and by which we are now attempt- | 
ing to probe and to scrutinize among those hidden 
things of the heart, that shall at length be brought 
out and fully manifested in the day of reckoning. 
They are the questions by which the sterling and 
the counterfeit in Christianity may be determined. 
The true religiousness of a man does not hinge up- 
on what the things be to which he is driven, but 
upon what the things be in which he natively and 
spontaneously delights. An inferior animal can 
be operated upon by pain and terror as well as he. 
It can tremble under the rod of authority, when 
backed with the power of enforcement, as well as he. 
Or it can be lured by the gratifications that are 
suited to its nature, as well ashe. These are mo- 
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tives, that can be addressed with effect, to the mere 
element of earthliness ; and, under their influence, 
many are the formalities of religion which might 
be gone through, and many are its severe and ser- 
vile exactions which might be rendered, and much 
of its seemly exterior might be put on—as much 
certainly as might sustain the appearance of a 
goodly profession. But still the question is in re- 
serve, if you delight in the law of God after the 
inward man—if the homage you give be that of 
willing and affectionate loyalty—if the walk you 
tread upon be that of a disinterested rectitude—if 
you have been lured into holiness by the beauty 
of its graces, and not by the bribery of its gains— For 
surely there is nought in him of the pure or the ex- 
alted or the heavenly, who labours only for the re- 
ward that cometh after the commandment, and nei- 
ther feels nor understands how in the commandment 
there should be a great reward. 


III. We may now perhaps be able to perceive, 
how the gospel of Jesus Christ comes in and adapts 
itself to the question that is now before you. It, in 
the first instance then, releases you altogether from 
the law as a covenant. It tells you that you are 
not to work for Heaven, because that Heaven is 
secured to you in another way. Instead of coming 
forth with the stipulation of do this and live, it comes 
forth with the offer of eternal life to you as the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. One rea- 
son of this is, that God’s jurisprudence requires a 
higher homage to be rendered to it, than can pos- 
sibly be rendered by the obedience of man; and 
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therefore it will not consent so far to honour that 
obedience, as to bestow upon it the rewards of 
eternity, on the footing of these being a due and a 
rightful acknowledgment. ‘The law of God refuses 
to let itself down in this way to the degraded stand- 
ard of human virtue; and, therefore, instead of 
holding out eternal life to us as the payment of our 
righteousness, it holds it out to us for the sake of 
the righteousness of Christ—if we will consent to 
receive it on this footing. It is thus that the dig- 
nity of Heaven’s government is secured; and the 
character of God as a Sovereign is not at all com- 
promised, by the terms of acceptance which He 
holds out to the guilty who have offended Him. 
But this gospel economy is not more for the 
character of God as a Sovereign, than it is for the 
character of man as the subject of God’s will. The 
truth is that if you waken up the old economy of 
do this and live, you waken up that very spirit of 
bondage and of low mercenary bargaining between 
the two parties, which we have already endeavoured 
to stigmatize. Along with the fears of legality, the 
sordidness of legality is sure to make entrance again 
into the heart; and we do not see how under such 
a dispensation, the pursuit of holiness can be dis- 
encumbered from the mixture of such ignoble mo- 
tives, as would make the pursuit a selfish and an 
unholy one. ‘There is no access, in such very pe- 
culiar circumstances as these—there is no access 
to a sinner’s heart for the love of holiness in itself, 
but by making him the free offer of Heaven as an 
unconditional gift ; and at the same time making him 
understand, that it is in truth holiness and nothing 
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else, which forms the very essence of Heaven’s 
blessedness. On this footing let there be a will come 
on the part of men, and there is a welcome on the 
part of God. There is no let or hindrance what- 
ever between the sinner and the mercy-seat. You 
have not to work for acceptance, but the signal of 
acceptance is even now held out to you; and, in- 
stead of winning the favour of God by your holiness, 
this favour smiles upon you now, and, if you will 
only put yourself in its way, it will, as its first and 
very greatest expression, put the principle of holi- 
ness within you. O! then be persuaded to close 
with this free and transforming gospel. ‘Turn un- 
to me now,” says God, ‘‘and I will pour out my 
Spirit upon you.” That law, which you are now so 
afraid of, you will be made to love; and from a 
service of jealousy and constraint, it will become a 
service of willingness. Of that splendid Heaven 
whereof you have the promise, you will have a pre- 
sent and a most precious sample, in the new tastes 
and new enjoyments of the new creature in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This will be in fact the begin- 
ning of Heaven to your souls—the morning twilight 
of your happy and good eternity. In the moral 
gladness of your renovated nature, you will have 
the earnest of what is coming; and, on your way 
through the world, will demonstrate how great the 
difference is between the low crouching and fearful 
spirit of the legal, and the liberal and generous style 
of the evangelical obedience. 
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SERMON VII. 


THE NECESSITY OF A PERSONAL MEETNESS 
FOR HEAVEN. 


** Giving thanks unto the Father which hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light ;’—Co- 
LOSSIANS i. 12. 


To any man who reads a few of these verses in 
connection, it must be obvious that the apostle 
points to something more than a judicial meetness 
for the kingdom of Heaven—though without that 
redemption which is through the blood of Jesus, 
even the forgiveness of sin, we could never have 
been admitted into heaven. But to walk worthy 
of the Lord, and to be fruitful in every good work, 
and to be strengthened with all might—these also 
are so many ingredients of the meetness. There 
is a personal, as well as a judicial meetness, indis- 
pensable to our becoming partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints ; and while there is nothing more true, 
than that it is by faith alone that we are justified— 
it is just as true, that, ere we can obtain as the 
fruit of our justification a place in the blessed family 
above, we must be sanctified by faith. 

We often, in the matters of the divine administra- 
tion, separate, in idea, the judicial from the personal 
meetness for heaven; and we lay an inferior stress 
upon the latter, while we count the former to be 
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indispensable. What helps us to do this, is the ar- 
bitrary connection which obtains between a punish- 
ment and a crime in civil society. A violent temper, 
for example, is its own punishment ; and the misery 
which it inflicts by its own working, may be re- 
garded as the natural and necessary effect of the 
temper itself. But it may further urge the man who 
is under its power to the transgression of an assault 
upon his neighbour, for which by the law of his 
country he is put into confinement. By being thus 
detached from society, he is certainly restrained 
for the time from a similar act of violence against 
another; and even when sent back from his impri- 
sonment, the fear of its recurrence may restrain 
him, from giving vent in extravagant conduct at 
least, to the outrageous feelings which swell and 
tumultuate in his bosom. The object of peace and 
protection to the community is gained by this pro- 
ceeding. But there is nothing done by it, to mollify 
the man’s temper. There may be something done 
to repress the outbreakings of mischief, but nothing 
done to purify or to dry up the source. The man 
may still continue to fester, and to be agitated, and 
to sustain all the miseries of a fierce internal war. 
So that even though the civil punishment were re- 
mitted; though by the payment of a ransom on 
the part of another, we obtained a full discharge 
from the penalties of the law—there are other pen- 
alties annexed by nature to the moral infirmities 
of his character, from which the law can obtain for 
him no deliverance whatever. It may take off the 
sufferings which itself put on; but from the suffer- 
ings which essentially attach to the constitution of 
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his heart, it cannot save him. It cannot save him 
from the misery of his own boisterous and ungovern- 
able temper. It cannot save him from the wretch- 
edness of being driven, and pursued, and agonised, 
by the fury and the disorder of his own passions. 
After it has done its uttermost, in the way of 
relieving him from the burden of every legal chas- 
tisement—after it has reversed its sentence, and 
made it pass into a sentence of justification—after 
it has pronounced upon him in such a way, that, 
forensically and in the eye of the law, he is a right- 
eous person—after it has snatched him from the 
hand ofits own executioners—There may be the ven- 
geance of an executioner within, who never ceases 
from the cruelty of his applications. The factitious 
distress which the law lays on, the law also can lift 
off. But there is a natural and necessary distress, 
appended by a law of our moral constitution to the 
character, and which will remain so long as the 
character remains. And in the heat and violence 
of an anger, which restraint may confine, but which 
restraint can never extinguish—in the conflict and 
fermentation of passions, which live and burn and 
fluctuate within the brooding chambers of his own 
heart—in the affronted pride, and the unquelled 
resentment, which are at all times ready to burst 
forth on the fancied provocation of his fellow-men— 
May this unhappy criminal, assoilzied and justified 
and set free from all the arbitrary impositions of law, 
still feel the burden of a curse from which there is 
no escaping—and of a punishment, that, in the 
language of Cain, is heavier than he can bear. 
There is we have every reason to believe, both 
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an arbitrary and a natural ingredient in the pun- 
ishment of hell. We are apt to look only to the 
former, and to overwok the latter. There is no 
natural connection between moral guilt and the 
application of intense heat to the material part of 
our constitution. But still it is the heat, the flame, 
the fire and brimstone, the everlasting burnings— 
which chiefly appal the fancy, and engross the 
fears of the immer man, when he thinks of the place 
of condemnation. Now it is very true, that, by 
a bare act of justification, we may be. delivered 
from all that is gross and corporeal in these torments. 
The fire may cease to burn, and the body may 
cease to be agonised.. But if the character remain, 
the misery it entails on the moral constitution will 
also remain. A mere deed of acquittal will never 
work out a deliverance from this misery. There 
is no new arrangement made known to us in the 
gospel, by which God has dissolved the alliance 
between love and enjoyment on the one hand, or 
between hatred and wretchedness on the other. 
He has made no change, either on the character 
or on the tendency of what is right and wrong. 
Virtue is as inseparable from happiness as before ; 
and vice as inseparable from misery as before. The 
economy of grace, made known to us in the New 
Testament, has no more broken up the connection 
between benevolence and pleasure, or betweca 
malignity and pain in a man’s heart—than it has 
broken up the connection between the sight of 
beauty and an emotion of pleasure, or between the 
sight of deformity and an emotion of disgust. So 
that, if, by a solitary deed of justification, a 
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believer could be delivered from the fire of hell, 
and at the same time were to remain in character 
and affection just what he was—a portion of the 
feeling of hell would still adhere to him. His 
body may be at ease from all that is painful, in 
respect of physical sensation; but his mind, in 
respect of all that is painful in moral sensation, 
may be the seat of a torment as unrelenting as ever. 
All that is mainly and essentially hell may still be 
attached to his person, without respite and without 
mitigation. Let pride come into collision with 
contempt; and disdain meet with equal disdain; 
and hatred exchange its mutual glances, from one 
unregenerated being to another ; and remorse shoot 
its arrows, across this dark scene of moral turbu- 
lence and disorder; and suspicion and envy and 
discontent rankle in the hearts of creatures, fired 
with hostility towards God and against each other 
—these, though not one sensation of agony were 
permitted to reach their bodies, are enough to make 
a hell, out of any habitation of assembled criminals. 
These form the sharpest inflictions of the worm 
that dieth not, and the fiercest materials of the fire 
that is not quenched. The man who has these 
unsanctified feelings in his heart, carries the ele- 
ments of hell about with him. He has only to 
die, and to descend with his unrenewed passions 
into that place, where all who have not been born 
again have gone before him. It is then that he 
enters into hell. In respect of the material in- 
gredients of the torture, it is certainly conceivable 
that he may be saved by being justified. But in 
respect of the moral ingredients of the torture, the 
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passions themselves must be extricated from his 
bosom, and to be saved he must be sanctified. 

So it is not enough, you will perceive, to obtain 
a man’s translation from what is locally hell to what 
is locally heaven, in order to translate him from 
the misery of the one abode to the happiness 
of the other. A great part of the misery of the 
former, consists in the sufferings, which, by the 
unrepealed law of moral and sentient nature, are 
attached to vicious and unholy propensities. And 
a great part of the happiness of the latter, consists 
im the enjoyments, which, by the same law are 
attached to kind and good and holy affections. 
So that to have the full advantage of an inheritance 
among the saints, there must be a meetness of 
character; and for this purpose, to have the sinner 
turned into a saint, is just as essential as to have 
a deed of acquittal made out—or a sentence of 
justification passed upon him. 

Let us first direct your attention for a little 
longer to the first of those receptacles; and, how- 
ever painful the imagery associated with such a con- 
templation may be, the importance of the lesson 
must be held as our apology. We are not to 
overlook the penal character of those sufferings, 
which are endured in the prison-house of the 
damned; and we have every reason to believe, 
that intense bodily pain forms one ingredient of 
this bitter and ever-during agony. But there are 
other ingredients; and, to prove how these of 
themselves are enough to bring a heavy load of 
wretchedness on the accursed, we ask you to think 
of the horrors of an unregulated jail—where bodily 
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pain may be conceived to have no place—where, if 
you choose, there is no disease, and the wretched 
inmates are restrained by the terrors of the disci- 
pline from acts of violence on each other. Let 
corporeal suffering be detached from this abode 
of criminals, as an element of wretchedness alto- 
gether. Still there are other elements, which, 
working in their hearts with unchastened violence, 
may beget such a mental wretchedness—as to make 
it the most expressive way of characterising this 
scene of confinement, to call it a hell upon earth. 
There may be mutual rage and mutual revilings. 
There may be the misery of revenge unsatiated, 
or of revenge venting itself in keenest execrations. 
There may be the uproar of bacchanalian levity, 
mingled with all that is blasphemous in language, 
and all that is fierce or unhallowed im desire. 
There may be passion, whether sordid or mali- 
cious, raising a tempest in the soul before its grati- 
fication; or leaving after it the bitterness of remorse. 
There may be the unbridled selfishness of beings 
—each clamouring for his own object, and only 
uniting in one cry of daring and desperate rebellion 
against heaven’s law. You have only to stamp 
immortality on these creatures, in order to have a 
hell; and though you were to open the prison 
door and loose them from confinement, each would 
carry away with him his own portion of hell. You 
may travel them from one end of the world to the 
other—yet would not these accursed beings, there- 
by escape the sufferings of what is mainly and 
essentially hell. You may even transport their 
persons into what is locally heaven; and yet, re- 
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‘coiling as they would from what that is which 


forms the enjoyment of its indwellers, they would 
still continue to be haunted by the substantial 
wretchedness of hell. These are miseries from 
which no change of place, and no sentence of 
justification, can deliver them. ‘These are ills 
from which they cannot be saved, by a mere act 
of transference from one abode to another. ‘There. 
must be an act of transformation from one character 
to another; or, in other words, if faith be to save 
them from these, they must be sanctified by faith. 

But, without going for illustration to the out- 
casts of exile and imprisonment, the very same 
thing may be exemplified in the bosom of families. 
It is not necessary that pain be inflicted on bodies 
by actions of violence, in order to make up a 
wretched family. It is enough that pain be made 
to rankle within every heart, by means of the 
affections of violence. Out of the elements of 
malignity, and suspicion, and hatred, and unfaith- 
fulness, and disgust—an abode of enjoyment may 
be turned into an abode of intensest suffering. <A 
house upon earth, from the mere operation of 
moral causes, may be turned into hell. The 
fiercest ingredients of the place of torment, may 
brood and break out in the dwelling-places of the 
unregenerate in the world. So that though the 
material element of fire were altogether expunged 
from the future arrangements of nature and of 
providence—yet God has other elements, which 
he can wield to the eternal wretchedness of those 
who disobey him. ‘There are other agonies which 
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represented as burning with fire and brimstone. Our 
own passions will be to Him the ministers of hottest 
indignation ; and to be saved from these, it is not 
enough that we be justified in our persons—there 
must be a meetness impressed on our characters, 
and to be saved we must be sanctified. 

It is true, at the same time, of many a worldly 
man—that he may be comparatively a stranger to 
the fiercer malignities of our nature; and that 
he may not therefore carry to the place of his 
destination the torture which these are calculated 
to inflict upon him. But it is at least true of 
every man, who is not born of the Spirit of God 
—that he loves the creature more than the Creator. 
Let him carry this unsanctified affection with him 
to his grave. Let the desires of flesh and blood 
remain unsanctified by the Holy Ghost, at that 
period when death lays him prostrate like a fallen 
tree upon the ground. Let it be true, that as the 
tree falleth so it lies; and that when he rises again, 
he rises with this idolatrous affection in the full 
vigour of carnal and unsubdued nature. On the 
great day of manifestation, let the utter worthless- 
ness of such a propensity, be laid open to his now 
awakened conscience; and let the shame and 
everlasting contempt of a preference so sordid, 
follow him to his assigned habitation. Let him 
be made to see that there adheres to his character, 
the guilt of having cast his God away from him ; 
and the folly of having forsaken the fountain of 
unperishable good, and chosen for his eternity the 
wretched employment of feeding upon ashes. Let 
the eye of infinite rectitude be felt to be turned 
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upon him as an eye of rebuke; and let him know 
himself to be a worthless outcast from the great 
family of holiness. These are sufficient of them- 
selves to make out the sting of an undying worm, 
whether a weight of corporeal agony be added or 
not to the weight of these agonising reflections. 
In these there is enough of the elements of disquie- 
tude to give to hell an unsupportable bitterness ; 
and to be saved from these, it will not suffice 
that his name be expunged from the book of con- 
demnation. It will not suffice that a sentence of 
justification be attached to his name, A real pro- 
cess of crucifying him unto the world, and making 
him alive unto God, must be attached to his person. 
Or, in other words—in virtue of an eternal ordin- 
ation by which misery of feeling is ever attached 
to worthlessness of character, there is a misery 
attached to every depraved creature, to be saved 
from which, his depravity must be done away, and 
he must be sanctified. 

This might be rendered still more evident by our 
directing your attention in the second place, to heaven 
and to the essential character of that blessedness 
which is found in it. But enough that we dis- 
tinguish between that part of the punishment of 
hell which is arbitrarily attached to sin, and that 
part of it which is necessarily and naturally attach- 
ed to sin. It may be seen from this how little a mere 
unaccompanied deed of justification can do for us— 
if it only deliver us from the material fire of the place 
of condemnation. Itwill be seen, that, even were the 
fire extinguished, there would, in every unregenerate 
bosom, be moral elements at work, to constitute an 
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undying worm, which would never cease to torment 
us by its corrosions—that, to be delivered from the 
torture and the fury of these elements, the elements 
themselves must. be extinguished; or, in other 
words, we must be delivered from all the passions 
and all the propensities of ungodliness. We must 
be delivered from the whole train of dark and ma- 
lignant and worldly affections, which the apostle 
denominates the works ot the flesh. Wemust be 
delivered from all that is opposite either to the first 
or to the second commandment of the law. God 
in fact must make that new covenant with us, by 
which He gives us clean hearts, and creates within 
us right spirits. In other words it is not enough 
that there be a forensic deed of justification. There 
must be a personal transformation of character ; 
and faith cannot save us from that which forms the 
mighty burden of a sinner’s curse—but through the » 
sinner being sanctified by faith. 
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SERMON VIII. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SINGLENESS OF 
AIM AND SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT. 


‘* The light of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light” —Matruew vi. 22. 


THEREIs a great demand among certain religionists, 
for clear and simple views of the gospel. And, to 
make this good, they often fasten upon some one 
truth or object in the field of revelation, to which 
they look singly and exclusively; and asif it alone 
were representative of all Christianity, or compre- 
hensive of all. They seem to have confounded 
singleness of eye, with the singleness of the object 
which the eye fastens upon; and to have understood 
our Saviour as if He meant to describe the state of 
the object, when He was describing the state of the 
organ. Nowitis with the mentalas it is with the cor- 
poreal eye. In a pure and right state of the latter, 
itis not one thing only which is seen, butall the things 
which are oa the field of vision—the trees, and the 
houses, and the various objects, which make up a 
complex and extended landscape. It would mark a 
disease, and not a perfection, in this organ—were 
its power of beholding restricted to one thing only. 
And the same is true of the spiritual landscape—of 
the Bible that tablet of revelation, on which are 
spread out the doctrines and the informations of a 
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voluminous record. It would argue no perfection 
in the seeing faculty of the mind, were it awake 
only to one of these doctrines while blind or undis- 
cerning to all the rest. Did its singleness consist 
in the oneness of the thing which it saw, so that all 
the other things both new and old of scripture were 
unheeded or unobserved by it—this surely were an 
impotency or a defect, instead of an excellency in 
the mental eye. Instead of the whole body being 
full of light, there would be a partial and distorted 
view of Christian truth; and for the largeness and 
variety of heaven’s own communication, we should 
be wholly taken up with some shibboleth of a party, 
some solitary principle or point of narrow sectari- 
anism. 

We may be sure then that the singleness of eye, 
in our text, is something different from any straiten- 
ing of this sort; and by which, in fact, illumination 
were obstructed, rather than let forth in all its ful- 
ness and expanse upon the understanding. This 
singleness of eye refers not to the number of truths 
which might be presented to the contemplation of 
the intellect ; nor does it signify that we should but 
entertain one truth, or one topic, in opposition 
to a multiplicity. It refers to the number of pur- 
suits in which, for various objects of desire or af- 
fection, we might be practically engaged; and it 
signifies that we should give ourselves to one such 
pursuit to the exclusion of every other, or at least 
to the entire subordination of every other. ~ It is 
called singleness of eye, not because the eye sees 
but one thing; but, more properly, because it looks 
in one direction—having one great object after 
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which the mind predominantly aims ; and to which 
therefore it looks steadfastly, and constantly, and 
sosingly. Singleness of eye in this place, denotes, not 
the simplicity of our intellectual regards as bestowed 
on some one object of theoretical contemplation, 
but the simplicity of our moral regards towards 
some one object of practical attainment. It marks 
the unity, and along with it, the energy of a ruling 
passion—for which every other passion is pressed 
into subserviency, or gives way altogether. It fol- 
lows not because the mind hath fixed and concen- 
tred all its faculties on some one acquisition, that it 
must all the while confine its regards to but one- 
truth in science or one article in theology. The 
navigator may have set his heart on the realizing 
of adiscovery in some remote quarter of the globe ; 
and with this, as his supreme or rather single am- 
bition, he may repel every lateral temptation that 
would divert him on his way ; and suffer neither the 
beauty and luxury of one region to detain him, 
nor the gainful merchandise of another to draw him 
from his course. There is here singleness of eye— 
yet of an eye filled and exercised with many objects 
of contemplation notwithstanding ; and busied in 
the work of perpetual observation, both on the 
depths of the earth beneath and on the courses of the 
firmament above, on the compass by which he steers, 
on the chart by which he measures and ascertains 
his progress. The voyage may be said to have 
but one object—yet, for its proper guidance and 
equipment, there might be a manifold attention re- 
quired, and light not from one but from many 
sciences. And so of the voyage to eternity, and 
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the steadfast or singlehearted prosecution of it. 
The object is one; and he who is resolved upon 
its attainment, may evince both the strength and 
the simplicity of his purpose, by his universal re- 
sistance to the various solicitations, that would 
draw him by a thousand devious ways from the 
path to heaven. Yet we are not to suppose, that, 
because the object is one, it is but the light of one 
truth or one proposition which leads the way to it. 
To the expediting of this journey, there is use for 
the whole fulness and furniture of the Bible. And 
as its objects are various, so the mind is variously 
exercised—at one time with the doctrine of the 
sacrifice, whence it obtaineth peace—at another 
with the doctrine of the Spirit, whence it obtaineth 
strength—at a third with the doctrine of the law 
as a rule of life to believers, whence it obtaineth 
direction. In short, instead of but one truth 
singled out: perhaps by some hair-splitting or meta- 
physic nicety, the manifold lights of scripture and 
experience conspire to shine upon his way. His 
eye is single, not because it looks to but one point 
in theology—but because intent upon the one 
object of a blissful immortality, or upon the one 
path which leads to it. 

Now though, beside the single pursuit of 
religion, there may be specified a thousand other 
pursuits distinct from it and opposed to it—as the 
pursuit of fame, the pursuit of fortune, the pursuit 
of ambition, the pursuit of pleasure—yet, in the 
Bible, all these are generally classed together and 
comprehended, under the one characteristic of 
enmity to God and a life of godliness, of rivalship 
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with the interests of eternity. It is thus that the 
children of light and the children of this world are 
contrasted with each other—the meat that perisheth, 
with the meat that endureth—the temptations of the 
present evil world, with the powers of the world to 
come—the broad way of destruction, with the narrow 
pathof life everlasting—theslavery of Satan, with the 
service of the living and true God. Man is looked 
upon as being under the rivalry of two great forces, 
of but two great conflicting elements. Our text, 
where singleness of eye is recommended, lies be- 
tween one passage in which we are told to laynot up 
for ourselves treasures on earth but treasures in 
heaven, and another passage in which we are told 
that no man ean serve two masters and that he 
eamot serve God andmammon. This singleness 
stands opposed in scripture, not to multiplicity, but 
to doubleness. It is true that there are manifold 
earthly affections, any one of which might prevail 
to the destruction of our hopes and interests in 
eternity ; yet they may all be regarded, in their one 
generic character of earthliness. “ Love not the 
world,” says the apostle John, ‘‘ neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is notin him. For all that 
is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, is not of the Father 
but is of the world. And the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever.” It is by wavering between 
these two, between the will of God on the one 
hand, and some worldly affection whatever that 
_may be upon the other—that we neglect the injunc- 
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tion of the text, like the double-minded man who’ 
is unstable in all his ways. It is because the eye 
most looks to what the heart most likes, that single- 
ness of eye ismade to denote the singleness of a heart, 
set upon heaven and its treasures. It is because 
the regards of the mind are solely fixed upon that 
which is solely aimed after, that, by the same 
term, we may express that full purpose of heart, 
wherewith we cleave to the one master, and utterly 
refuse the bribes or service of the other. It is 
because when bent on some great pursuit, we turn 
aside neither to the right nor to the left, but per- 
severe in our onward course, unseduced by any 
object that would lure us into by-ways—that by 
the singleness of eye in our text, we understand 
the habit of him, who, actuated by the one perpetual 
will to be what he ought and do what he ought, 
resists the every solicitation that might tempt him 
away from this great and unchanging principle. 
Singleness of eye is held equivalent to singleness. 
of heart or of purpose—because when the regards 
of the heart are solely directed to the one thing 
needful, then the regards of the understanding are 
solely directed to its contemplation, and to the 
means of securing it. And what we have now to 
evince is, how, such being the moral state of the 
purposes and affections, the imtellectual state of 
the whole body being full of light follows from it— 
just as an effect does from its cause, or a consequent 
from the antecedent that went before it. We should 
like, if possible, to manifest the connection between 
the one and the other; and to show by what transi- 
tion it is, that the man whose whole determination 
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and desire is to make good his eternity in heaven, 
and who, in pursuit of this, is ready to shun or to 
sacrifice every object of desire that would enter 
into competition with it—how he comes, and in 
virtue of this very attitude, to move forward in an 
element of clearness, and to be free from the doubts 
and the uncertainties which harass the spirits and 
hinder the progress of other men. 


I. Now the first reason for this is very obvious, 
and in harmony with all experience. That which 
we most desire to have, we most desire to know 
about; or, at least, to know the means of obtaining 
it. It is not in nature, that we should vehemently 
wish to possess an object, and yet be at no pains 
to inquire the way to it. Let a man be actuated 
by a strong and unceasing desire after salvation ; 
and he will never cease to search after the way of 
salvation, even till he has found it. He will hearken 
diligently, and, as the fruit of this, his soul will at 
length be satisfied. The desire of his heart will 
set to work the faculties of his mind; and, just as 
in all other busy scholarship, the learning is in 
proportion to the labour—so will he find it the way 
to light and learning in the scholarship of Christi- 
anity. The more sharply set we are upon any 
attainment, the more surely will we give all our 
wits to the investigation of the process by which it 
may be reached ; and just as the skill and intelli- 
gence are all the greater in a favourite service, than 
in one to which we are indifferent—so the more 
favourite any object of ambition is, the more exer- 
-cised and awake will our attention be to all the — 
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methods by which it may be realized. Just con- 
ceive this object to be the friendship of God. Let 
it be the unquenchable desire of the creature, going 
forth in quest of the Creator. Let it be such a 
thirst after the living God, as to make it the su- 
preme and most urgent appetite of his nature— 
Then, under its impulse, he, in the strong language 
of scripture, will stir himself up that he may lay 
hold of his Maker; he will search after Him as for 
hidden treasure ; he will seek for Him if haply he 
may find Him. He will eagerly pursue after every 
trace and indication of the Godhead. He will seek 
for Him in the Bible. He will seek for Him in 
meditation. He will seek for Him in prayer. He 
will grope as it were in every direction for the way 
of access; nor will he take rest to his soul, while 
the deeply interesting question is unsettled, where- 
withal shall a sinner appear before God? It is 
evident that the more intense this desire, the more 
imtense and diligent also will his search be after the 
object of it. And should the one become the en- 
grossing desire of his heart, the other will become 
the paramount business of his life. It will be his 
supreme and unremitting earnestness, to seek after 
God. Should he at length find Him and find Him 
fully, there is nothing at least to surprise us in the 
result, It is in keeping with a law, which, in every 
department of attainable knowledge, holds univer- 
sally. Generally speaking, in proportion to the 
laboriousness of the search, is the largeness of the 
discovery. There is nothing mysterious in this. 
It seems to followin the way of natural consequence; 
nor should we wonder, when the heart or the eye 
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is thus so strongly, nay so singly set on a blissful 
eternity, as that the whole concern is to explore 
the avenue which leads to it—that the fruit of such 
singleness of eye is the whole body becoming full 
of light. 

Before we pass on to the next reason of this 
connection between the one thing and the other, 
let us appeal to the consciences of those who are 
now present on the subject of the reason which we 
have just given. If they hold it to be an invalid 
reason, can they say so on their own experience ? 
Have they given all diligence to this great inquiry, 
and find that they remain in darkness notwithstand- 
ing? Have they striven with all their might after 
a knowledge of the things which belong to their 
peace, and yet abide as far from peace and from 
satisfying light as before? Can they appeal to 
the fatiguing yet fruitless toils of a most laborious 
and long-sustained inquiry, that has yet terminated 
in nothing? What have been their readings, what 
their importunate and persevering supplications at 
the door of heaven’s sanctuary ? How long have 
they kept by the attitude, or how frequently have 
they been found in it—of the Bible in their hands, 
and a prayer in their hearts that in the light of 
God’s own revelation they may clearly see light ? 
He holds Himself out as the rewarder of those who 
seek Him diligently—what we ask has been their 
diligence in seeking God? Do they expect to find 
Him without diligence; and while they are indulging 
in spiritual sloth, or are diligent about other even 
temporal things, the light of His countenance and 
His ways is at once to break forth upon them ? 
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They have never found; but in good truth it is 
because they have never sought. At least their 
seeking has never amounted to striving. It has 
been nothing like the strenuous and sustained effort 
of one singly bent on the good of his eternity ; and 
giving himself, with perfect singleness of heart and 
of eye, to this great consummation. Day after 
day, the question has been postponed; and they 
have put off to a more convenient season the 
labour of its full and serious entertaimment; and, 
in reference to the peculiar business of their eter- 
nity, to the good and the interest of their unperishable 
souls, their habit all their lives long has been that 
of a dull and languid procrastination—with now 
and then perhaps some fruitless sighs, some heay- 
ing yet transient and wholly unproductive aspira- 
tions. But never all the while a real taking up of 
the question—a real and substantial and industrious 
prosecution of it. ‘They do not make a business 
of this inquiry at all. ‘hey do not go about it, 
with the plain and practical object of bringing it 
to a settlement. On the subject of their eternity, 
they acquiesce in the most vague and unsubstantial 
generalities ; and are at no pains that it should be 
otherwise. Yet they complain of darkness. We 
tell them that they have not bestirred themselves to 
the search. ‘They distrust the efficacy of a search. 
We tell them that they are no judges, they have 
never tried. 


II. Our next reason, however difficult to pro- 
pound; we hold to be one of main efficacy in this 
process. He who hath singled out and set his 
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heart or his eye upon eternity, proves himself to 
be rightly impressed by the worth of eternity. He 
begins with a just estimate of the relation between 
eternity and time. The effect of this is incalcul- 
able. It rectifies, just because it reverses, all the 
imaginations of nature. There is on this subject 
a grand practical delusion, the bane and the bewil- 
derment of our species. ‘To our optics, time stands 
forth im the characters of eternity ; and eternity 
has the insignificance of time. All our ideas of 
magnitude are inverted. The substance appears 
the shadow, and the shadow the substance. The 
correction of this would wholly change our mental 
panorama, and throw a new light over it. Let 
eternity and time be but seen in their just pro- 
portions; and by this alone the scenery of the 
future, if we may so express it, would be completely 
transformed. What is now the foreground, and 
occupies the whole field of vision, would shrink 
into nothing ; and the now dim and shadowy ulterior 
would brighten into vivid interest, and expand into 
magnificence before us. This single rectification 
would introduce justness and order into the whole 
perspective of our being—just as the assumption 
of a great and true principle in science, might bring 
order out of confusion, and light up as it were a whole 
chaos of phenomena. It is only by this reference 
to eternity, that we can make a right survey of 
human existence—just as a map in geography is 
rightly constructed, by the references of a correct 
and comprehensive scale. And what a different 
representation do we attain of life, when we thus 
proceed, on the high scale of eternity, to measure 
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off all and to subordinate all—giving to each event 
or interest its right place, and its right proportion, 
in reference to the whole. It would give us a 
similar command over a prospect in time, that the 
loftiest summit in the landscape gives over a pro- 
spect inspace. Among the localities of the every- 
day world, or among the urgencies of every-day 
life, we are alike lost in the nearness, and multitude 
of besetting objects; and are strangely insensible 
to the comparative littleness of present things, 
whether in space or in duration. It is by an en- 
largement of the view that this error is corrected 
—in the one case by an extended vision, in the 
other by an exalted faith. It is this which reduces 
to their proper size and importance, all temporal 
things. The universal error would be met by a 
universal correction. Could we now see to be 
little all that we falsely imagined to be great, and 
see to be great all that we falsely disregarded as little 
—this of itself would dissipate a world of illusions, 
and on this single change in the habit and percep- 
tion of the mental eye, the whole body would be- 
come full of light. 

_ And let us here make another appeal to the 
consciences of men. What are the objects of great- 
est significancy and moment in their eyes? Let 
their lives declare it. Let the whole drift of their. 
thoughts and affections declare it. Does not the 
business of every day proceed on a constant ex- 
aggeration of things present, and as constant an 
extenuation of things future and eternal? It is 
thus that there runs a great practical illusion, 
through the whole system of their affairs. It may 
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well be called a perpetual error, that has the do- 
minion over them ; and by acting perpetually upon 
it, their darkness thickens the more as they grow 
older—just like any other infatuation, which be- 
comes the more powerful the longer it is persisted 
in. In the very wisdom of the secular man, there 
is throughout a radical fallaey—proceeding as it 
does on the fancied worth of that which is insignifi- 
cant, on the magnitude of that which is paltry, on the 
endurance of that whichis evanescent and perishable. 
The light which is in him is darkness, and how 
great therefore is that darkness! It envelops 
every thing. It distorts every thing. He sees, 
but it is through a false medium—so false, that 
even infinity is reversed into its opposite—the 
infinitely great Being regarded as nothing; the in- 
finitely small absorbing every desire of the heart, 
and monopolising the whole field of vision. It is 
obvious that by the simple dispersion of thismedium, 
the whole aspect and character of things would be 
changed. It would give rise to another and an 
opposite manifestation. It were more than the 
overthrow of an error. It were the subversion of 
a system of error—the removal of a false light, 
which tinged every thing and discoloured every 
thing. As by the hold of one right principle, 
we are enabled to rectify a thousand wrong con- 
clusions—so, with but a right sense of eternity, 
those multiplied errors would vanish away, by 
which the whole of human existence is hourly and 
habitually infested. The grand deception of life 
would be cleared away ; and on this one simple 
Vou.’ X. G 
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change in the optics of the mind, the whole body 
would become full of light. 

It is in things of sacredness as in things of 
science. There is often a virtue in one principle 
to cast a pervading illumination and glory over 
the whole field of contemplation. The subordina- 
tion of the thing that is formed, to Him who formed 
it is such a principle—it being one of universal 
application, and that leaves nothing untouched, as 
comprehensive of all that exists, of the Creator who 
made all of the creature who received his all. It 
is therefore well said, that the fear of God is the 
beginning, or the first principle, of wisdom. The 
overpassing greatness of Eternity to Time, is another 
such principle—it being one that affixes its character 
of magnitude or minuteness to every object, of wis- 
dom or folly to every pursuit. The two, we be- 
lieve, are never apart—each being implicated with 
the other, so that the inlet of either to the mind, 
were the admission of a light that should over- 
spread the whole of its perspective. And the man 
who looked singly to the interest of his Eternity, 
laying up all his treasure there; or who looked 
singly to the will of his God, cleaving to Him as 
the alone Master of his services—will experience 
the fulfilment of our text, the guidance of a celes- 
tial wisdom in all his doings, a glory from above 
shining on all his paths. 

But there may be a singleness of eye either in 
the direction of Earth, or in the direction of Hea- 
ven; and we hold it the special aim of our text, to 
warn against the vacillations of those, who look at 
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both and strive to effect a compromise between 
them. They would fain unite the interests of both 
worlds ;-and it will generally be found of such, 
that they look habitually to the one, and but oc- 
casionally to the other. Whenever the pursuit of 
an everlasting good is superseded by the pursuit 
of a merely temporal good, it has something more 
than a distracting, it has a darkening effect also. 
The mind is not only divided between an object of 
sense and an object of faith ; but a deeper shade of 
concealment is thrown over the remote and unseen 
object. Immortality, viewed as a dogma may be 
as zealously asserted as ever; but immortality, 
viewed as a living and substantial reality, is sadly 
bedimmed by every act of pragtical devotion to the 
power of things present 9 things sensible. It 
may retain its place as an article of the creed, yet 
without being credited—for, be the profession 
what it may, to the man whose affections grovel 
among the things of earth, heaven is but a nonen- 
tity andaname. The very desire of any worldly 
thing, is an homage done to the worth and magni- 
tude of that which is temporal; and is fitted to dis- 
turb the estimate we should otherwise have formed, 
of the overpassing magnitude of that which is 
eternal. It lays us open to that most bewildering 
of all sophistry—the sophistry of the affections. 
When the choice and the judgment draw opposite 
ways, the judgment is at length perverted in the 
conflict and counteraction of the two adverse in- 
fluences. The light of the understanding is, as it 
were, smothered under that perversity of the will 
by which it is constantly thwarted and overborne. 
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The superior worth of eternity may on occasions 
be feebly recognized; but the superior worth of 
time is always the principle that is fully acted on. 
In this war of contradiction, where the conduct 
perpetually belies the creed, and the creed as per- 
petually reclaims but without effect against the 
conduct, there is an augmenting and aggravating 
darkness—till both the power and light of conscience 
are extinguished, and life settles down into a sys- 
tem of obstinate, often irrecoverable delusion. 
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’ SERMON IX. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


« Which alsosaid, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
Heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
Heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into Heaven.” —Acts i. 11. 


THERE are certain great steps, or successive pe- 
riods, in the divine administration—each of which 
forms an era in the history of our world. The first 
scriptural era is from the Creation to the Flood. 
The second from the Flood to the call of Abraham. 
The third from the call of Abraham to the pro- 
mulgation of the law in mount Sinai. The fourth 
is from the promulgation of the law to the end of 
the Jewish economy. And the last, within whose 
limits ours forms one of the many generations, is 
distinctly marked both by its epoch and by its close 
—the former by Christ’s ascension from our world 
—the latter by His reappearance in the sky, when 
the same Jesus who was taken up into Heaven 
shall so come in like manner as He was seen go 
into Heaven. 

It is good to connect our brief, our little day, 
with the roll and succession of these great changes 
in the spiritual jurisprudence of our species. It is 
elevating to. look at the place which belongs to 
ourselves, in this magnificent progression; and it 
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tends to sublime, to solemnize human life, as it 
were, above the vulgarity of its daily and familiar 
concerns—when thus enabled to assign the point 
which we occupy in the march or evolution of that 
great drama, which commences with the birth, and 
terminates with the dissolution of our world. But 
it does more than exalt the imagination. It serves 
both to inform, and powerfully to impress the con- 
science. It teaches what the attitude and the 
preparation are, which correspond to the high posi- 
tion that we fill, and to the high expectations that 
await us. Altogether its effect, or rather perhaps 
its tendency, is to abstract and to lift the soul 
above the dust of that earthliness in which it so 
habitually grovels; and, when thus mingling the 
ealls of duty with the contemplation of the earlier 
and the later stages in the history of our race, 
we as place ourselves at the side of the saints and 
the righteous men of other days, and rise to a sort 
of kindred elevation with the ancients of inspired 
writ—with the holy patriarchs who have gone before 
us. 

At none of the periods which we have now 
specified, did God leave Himself without a witness, 
or ever abandon the care and government of our 
species. Often as the world may have lost sight 
of Him, He kept by the world, and made it the 
busy scene both of His purposes and fulfilments. 
Even when the world in its blindness thought least 
of God, God was not sitting in the state and dis- 
tance of lofty unconcern to the world; but, intent 
on great designs, was He directing all the springs, 
and presiding over all the movements of its history. 
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And so at each term of this mighty series of changes, 
we behold a demonstration of the Godhead. It was 
so, when, moved by the wickedness that was upon 
the earth, He by the waters of the flood, swept off 
all its living generations, and left but one memorial 
of our race in the preservation of one family. It 
was so again, when mankind were again lapsing 
into their old forgetfulness of Himself; and He, to 
keep up His name and. His remembrance in the 
midst of them, singled out another family, and 
threw a wall of separation around them. It was 
most visibly so, when He made His descent upon 
Sinai; and the voice of the Eternal was heard by 
the thousands of Israel; and the flame, and the 
smoke, and the thunder, gave manifest tokens of a 
present Deity; and the law which issued from His 
lips, bespoke Him to be still the Governor of men, 
and still the asserting Lord of His own Creation. 
But most of all, among these evolutions of the 
Supreme which are already past, have we to regard 
that age of miracle when the Saviour lived, and 
that event of deepest mystery when He died— 
when, the old economy waxing away like a tem- 
porary apparatus for some greater and more endur- 
ing consummation, and a new economy emerging 
out of the ruins and the tremendous overthrow of 
the one thathad gone before it, gave distinct evidence 
of a new and a more advanced era in the govern- 
ment of our world. And this brings us downward 
to ourselves, upon whom the latter ends of the 
world have come. The era in which we live has 
had its striking outset, and it will have its awful 
termination. The ascent of our Saviour begun 
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the era—the descent of our Saviour will finish 
it. There is a peculiar character which such a 
beginning and such an ending of our dispensation 
give to the dispensation itself; and the question is, 
what are our responding duties and responding ex- 
pectations ? 

But we must first advert to the purpose, for 
‘which Christ came into the world. You are aware 
of God as its Moral Governor. You are aware 
both of a law written on the tablet of an express 
revelation, and of a law written upon our hearts. 
You know that Law and Government and Authority 
are words without meaning, if not accompanied by 
securities and sanctions; and, more particularly, 
if disobedience is not to be challenged and not to 
be reckoned with. With these undoubted prin- 
ciples, and the equally undoubted fact that all had 
fallen short of the commandments of God—in what 
other light can we regard mankind, than as a re- 
volted family ? and responsible for their defection, 
at the bar of that rightful sovereign whose authority 
they had set at nought? The question at issue, 
was one which affected the dignity of the Lawgiver; 
and there were an end of all jurisdiction, if God 
might enact and yet not enforce, or if man might 
disobey and yet not incur the condemnation and 
the penalty. Behold then the state to which we had 
reduced ourselves—a state of controversy with our 
Maker; and onthe settlement of which, His attributes 
and the unchangeable principles of His government 
were at stake. It was indeed a fearful thing for 
eur species, when there appeared no other way of 
deliverance from ruin, but that which would bring 
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dishonour on the throne of Heaven, and lay a re- 
flection on the truth and majesty of Him who sitteth 
thereon. And hence the peculiar errand on which 
-our Saviour came. It was to open wide the portals 
of mercy for a guilty world—yet to open them so, 
as to cast not an obscurity but a heightened lustre 
on all the other perfections of the Godhead. It 
was to resolve that mystery which angels desired 
to look into—to reconcile the honour of the law 
with the forgiveness of those who had broken it 
—and at once to heap blessings upon the head of 
.the sinner, and to magnify all the prerogatives of 
the commandment that he had violated. This was 
the knot of difficulty which hadtobeuntied. This was 
the wall of partition which had to be broken down. 
Or this the impassable gulph, over which there 
had to be thrown a high-way of communication 
between the rebels of our exiled world, and their 
offended Sovereign. And we know, or at least we 
know in part, what our Saviour did and suffered 
to achieve this enterprise—of the descent that He 
made from Heaven ; of the sojourn that He had on 
earth; of the incarnation by which He veiled the 
glories of His divinity, under the likeness of a man ; 
of the preternatural conflicts, and temptations, 
and agonies, that He had to undergo; of His mys- 
terious warfare with the powers of darkness ; and 
the season of deep endurance that He had to travel 
through ere that victory was won, and His own arm 
had brought to Him salvation. A contest this 
where were many spectators. The eminencies of 
Heaven were crowned; and the darkness, and the 
earthquake, and the opening of graves, and the coming 
2G 
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forth of their dead, all gave token to the big and 
busy importance of what was going on. It was 
amid these symptoms of distress in nature, that 
our Saviour expired ; and the soul which He poured 
out an offering for sin, after the unknown history 
of a few days, re-entered the body from which it 
had departed ; and, coming again into familiar con- 
verse with men, did He now manifest the new and 
the living way of access, that Himself had opened, 
and by which the farthest off in guilt and depravity 
amongst us might draw nigh unto God. And thus, 
having both finished the work of our reconciliation . 
and proclaimed it, did He leave the world to the 
hopes and the appropriate duties of that new 
economy which Himself had instituted—of that new 
era which Himself had ushered in. 

But, to complete our grounds for a practical 
application—let us further think of the relationship 
in which He now stands to the world; and of the 
regard which He now casts towards it; and of the 
interest wherewith He is now looking down, to see 
whether there be any consequent movement on our 
part, by which we might accord to the movement 
made upon His. When He returned to the place 
which He now occupies, He would be hailed by 
the hosts of Paradise as the Finisher of a great 
enterprise. It behoved to be a re-entrance of 
triumph, after the toils and the suffermgs of an 
arduous undertaking ; and loud and high must have 
been the gratulations of welcome to Him, who, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength over all 
obstacles, established a reunion, and reared a path- 
way of communication between Earth and Heaven. 
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And let us only conceive, by what other and by 
what opposite feelings, must those of rapture and 
benevolent triumph have been succeeded—if, on 
looking to this pathway so laboriously reared, it 
had been found without a traveller—if, unmoved 
by all the signals of invitation and by all the facili- 
ties of a now provided access, the regardless world 
had remained as sluggish and alienated as before— 
if it had been found that the door of acceptance 
was opened in vain, and a highway of approach 
over the else dreary and untrodden interval was 
constructed in vain—and if, after the victory had 
been gotten, and the toil and the contest and the 
hazard of the great mediatorship been ended, un- 
thankful man, in whose behalf it was all undertaken, 
should set it utterly at nought ; and, cleaving to that 
world from which neither the threats of a coming 
judgment nor the offers of a present salvation could 
disengage him, he should, heedless alike of the 
punishment and of the pardon, stamp a nullity on 
all the wonders of redeeming love, and trample 
the Redeemer’s work into utter and most affronting 
insignificance. 


There are three distinct proprieties which belong 
to the condition of those who live in our present 
era—the era that has begun with the ascent, and 
that is to terminate with the descent of the Saviour, 
The first is a high sense of the worth of that 
salvation which Christ hath achieved, and which 
He now offers to the children of men. The second 
is that change of desire and affection, which is in- 
duced by our acceptance of it. And the third is 
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that abundant righteousness of life by which the 
profession of Christianity, is adorned and its 
Author and Finisher is well pleased. 

I. What an outrage is cast on the Saviour’s en- 
terprise, when, instead of being prized and sought 
after as a thing of worth, it is slighted, and by those 
too, for whom it was designed and executed, as a 
thing of worthlessness. ‘The likest case to it which 
we can imagine, is that of a physician, who an- 
nounces himself as the inventor of a sovereign 
remedy; and circulates at large his gratuitous 
offers; and rears the magnificent office, to which 
in crowds his suffering patients might repair; and 
inscribes upon its front both the freeness and the 
efficacy of his great specific, and in such flaming 
characters as might be seen and read of all men. 
We ask you to think of the felt mortification, if, 
after this parade and expectancy, not one individual 
should be found, who responds to the big and the 
blazoned overtures—if, after weeks and months of 
idle tarrying, no single applicant should come to 
the door; and all the pomp, and all the promise 
of this enterprise, should be utterly put to shame 
by the neglect of a contemptuous and unbelieving 
public. Is it not grievous to think, that such is 
the very scorn, and such the very outrage, now 
inflicted by the world upon the Saviour !—that He, 
the minister of the true sanctuary, and whose office 
it is to wait at the tabernacle of Heaven for the 
approaches of all who are weary and heavy-laden, 
is just so put to shame !—that in lightly esteeming 
Christ, we virtually treat Him and all His biddings 
and proclamations of welcome with the cruellest 
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derision, even the derision of our indifference and 
distrust ?—that thus we mock the enterprise on 
which He came, and cause His attendant angels 
to blush at the slight cast by the world upon Him, 
who is so oft announced in the hearing of men, as 
the exalted Prince and the mighty Saviour? O,: 
let us cease to marvel, when told, that the thunders 
of a violated law are but as soft and feeble whispers, 
when compared with the vengeance of a rejected 
gospel; and that m the day when Jesus shall so 
come from heaven, in like manner as He was seen 
go into Heaven, that on that day, the foullest pro- 
fligacy of heathen lands, shall be more mildly dealt 
with, than the decent ungodliness of those who 
have heard of mercy and have despised it. 

So, we need be at no loss to comprehend the 
principles which are now at work in Heaven, and 
which will at length break forth upon the world in 
that awful manifestation—the wrath of the Lamb. 
It really need not be marvelled at, that they, who 
do now slumber in the depths of spiritual lethargy 
and unconcern, shall then be overtaken with sad- 
dest fearfulness. ‘The provocation is quite intelli- 
gible, which will then cause the insulted dignity of 
Heaven to look out in characters of menace on a 
despairing world. We might learn from the 
workings of our moral nature, how it is, that, simply 
by living as many of you do in neglect of the 
Saviour, and thus despising the riches of His 
forbearance and long-suffering, you treasure up 
unto yourselves wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God. You 
have only to look to the distinctive character of our 
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era. The Saviour hath gone up. into Heaven, 
and hath there taken His place as a High Priest for 
sinners at the right hand of God. He is there 
waiting on. He is marking as it were the fruit 
and the efficacy of His own far-sounded achieve- 
-ment. He is observing how the world now 
replies to it, and is in earnest watch for the fruit 
of the travail of His own soul. Like the king 
who hath departed into a far country, and who is 
afterwards to return, He hath gone to some place 
of absence and mystery away from our world— 
whence He will come again, and take account of 
the affairs of His government. And meanwhile, 
He eyes from afar, how it is that His overtures 
have sped, and how it fares with the gospel which 
He left behind Him. And the unavoidable result 
of such a state is, that if you have received all this 
grace in vain—if, listless and lawless as ever, the 
offers of the gospel have failed to attract, even as 
the terrors of the broken commandment had failed 
to arouse you—if, sunk in profoundest apathy, you 
think not, and care not, of the dread alternative, 
that he who hath the Son hath life, and he who 
hath not the Son hath not life,—if the preaching 
of His Cross be foolishness in your ears, or at 
least so unproductive of influence, as to have 
brought no hope of Heaven into your hearts, 
and to have imprinted none of the character of 
Heaven upon your walk and conversation—if, in 
the busy prosecution of your own entire and un- 
broken earthliness, you still live at a distance from 
God ; and, while He by His Son is stretching forth 
His hand you are disregarding—Be assured, as you 
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would of any moral necessity, that He who went 
up into Heaven the gracious and inviting Saviour, 
will come down from Heaven the indignant judge ; 
and, that if the intermediate season in which you 
now live and have your opportunity be not improved 
by you into the season of your redemption—it will 
be declared by Him on that day to have been the 
season, in which you have sealed, with your own 
hands, the sentence of a final and everlasting re- 
probation. 

One very palpable mark of your indifference to 
what Christ hath done, is that the report of it falls 
so heavily andso bluntly upon your hearing. Though 
proclaimed Sabbath after Sabbath—this brings no 
such relief, as that which captives feel when told 
of their coming liberty. The only exercise to which 
you seem at all moved by the utterance of a gospel 
truth, is that you recognise its orthodoxy, and so 
approve of it; and that, without any visitation upon 
the soul, of the gladness and the hope and the 
triumph, which irradiated the walk of the primitive 
Christians. This is insulting to the Saviour, be- 
cause it proves His salvation to be unbelieved 
and undervalued. It is a mortifying return for 
His services. He now looketh down from the 
eminence to which He had ascended; and it was 
at least a natural expectation, that the re-opening 
of Heaven’s gate upon the world, and the lifting 
away of those obstructions which had blocked the 
entrance thereunto, would have set all in motion— 
that men would have testified their homage to this 
great enterprise, by the readiness and the rapture 
wherewith they accorded to it; and that thus it 
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would have been responded to by earth’s sinful 
families. Our pleasure in the offered redemption, 
would have beento the Redeemer the most pleasing 
of all acknowledgments. And what must be His 
opposite feeling, when, instead of this, the tidings, 
which ought to have lighted up an ecstasy in every 
bosom, are heard by this world’s vast majority with 
perfect unconcern; and when, ‘in reference to the 
mass and multitude of our species, the labour of 
His wondrous achievement has been wholly thrown 
away. ‘That the gift of eternal life through Christ 
Jesus is treated by many as a useless thing, may 
be seen from the listlessness of many a Christian 
auditory, when the transaction is expounded; and 
from those intervals of many a day and many a 
week in the private history of individuals, through- 
out which, amid the urgency of life’s ordinary cares, 
it is never thought of. It is the unimportance 
which they hereby put upon the Saviour—it is the 
cold and sullen apathy wherewith His overtures are 
received by them—it is the pre-engagement of their 
hearts with the frivolities of life, and the utter 
powerlessness even of the largest offers and the 
largest hopes of an inheritance above to do it away 
—it is that thankless lethargy, out of which the 
message of pardon and of the price whereat it was 
obtained, is unable to move them—it is their in- 
sensibility, both to the great privilege which is held 
forth to sinners, and to the great expense of suffer- 
ing and degradation and labour at which it was 
earned for them by the Saviour—These form the 
constituents of a provocation, which is now accumu- 


lating every day in the breast of the offended High 
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Priest, and which, on that day when He shall come 
down from Heaven, even as He was seen go into 
Heaven, will fall with one overwhelming discharge _ 
upon them. 

You may be enabled to conceive from this, why 
God has so much complacency, in the trust and in 
the rejoicing confidence, which a believer feels in 
the promises of the gospel. It is setting cn the 
work of His own Son its proper estimation. Our 
joy is a right acknowledgment, just as our indif- 
ference is a grievous and a highly displeasing 
affront. And thus it is, that when His disciples 
persisted in sluggishness and sorrow, Christ was 
grieved for it ; and that God resents, as He would 
the imputation of a lie, when they to whom salva- 
tion is preached, will not lay their confiding hold 
upon it; and that the peace, and the joy, and the 
glorying of Faith, are all so acceptable in His sight ; 
and that the dread and the distrust and the despon- 
dency, all of them sensations opposite to these, are 
felt by Him to be so injurious, that, among those 
who shall have part in the second death, are rank- 
ed the fearful and the unbelieving. ‘Thus are we 
bidden to rejoice in the Lord; and when, in the 
face of all that our Saviour hath done, we remain 
in the bondage either of earthly griefs or of earthly 
affections, He is entitled to feel the indignation of 
slighted and underrated services. 


II. But secondly, this acceptance of Christ in- 
volves in it something more than the admission of 
anew hope. It involves the acquisition of a new 
character; and this cannot be accomplished with- 
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out what is painful to nature—the surrender of old 
desires and affections to the mastery of new desires 
and affections, which are substituted in their room. 
There is not merely the translation into a new 
hope. There is the translation into a new practical 
habit. The hope in fact will induce the habit. 
The man who looks with a delighted eye on the 
open gate of Heaven, and the now unobstructed 
path which leads to it—that man must, at the 
same time, be aspiring after Heaven’s graces; and 
must have entered on those moralities both of heart 
and life, which give to Heaven all its gladness. A 
man could no more rejoice in the prospect of the 
real Heaven of Eternity, without a taste and a de- 
sire towards its spiritual excellence—than he could 
rejoice in the prospect of entering for life upon a 
foreign land, whose government and customs and 
people were every way hateful to him. It is thus 
that the faith of the gospel induces, or brings in 
sure and speedy train after it, the character of the 
gospel. ‘The very entrance upon its hope implies 
a turning of the soul. By it, there is not only a 
looking of the inner man after another portion— 
but there is a choice of that portion. The man 
who believes, takes up with Heaven as his eternal 
habitation ; and this he cannot do without a trans- 
ference of the heart to other things, than those 
whereby it wont to be occupied. Now, it is the 
aversion of men to this transference, which forms 
the great obstacle to their acceptance of the gospel. 
They do not believe, because they love the dark- 
ness rather than the light. Their heart is engag- 
ed with things present, and agreeably engaged ; and 
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hence their disinclination to things future. They 
have no other wish than to be as they are. The 
gravitation of their souls is towards earth; and 
they want not this to be thwarted or disturbed by 
any cause, that would impress an aspiring tenden- 
cy in the opposite direction. This is the rea! se- 
cret of their indisposition to the overtures of the 
gospel. Their mind is darkened, just because their 
fond and foolish heart is darkened. They labour 
under a blindness, no doubt—but it is because 
they labour under a moral unwillingness. They 
do not see the evidence which would give them 
faith ; but it is because they shut their eyes, or, 
which is the same thing, they will not attend to the 
evidence. This world contents them; and they are 
utterly indisposed for any overtures at all about 
another world. It is vain to tell them that Christ 
makes a free offer of happiness to them all—if it 
be not happiness, or be not pleasure, in the way 
they like it. They will not part with the earthly 
for the heavenly. ‘They will not give up their 
carnal preferences, to which they are urged by na- 
ture—for those spiritual delights which are held 
out to every believer, for his recreation in time, for 
his full and satisfying enjoyment through eternity. 
They do not breathe with any kindredness of feel- 
ing in a spiritual atmosphere ; and, children as they 
are of sense and secularity, they refuse to turn from 
their own way. ‘They will not come unto Christ 
that they may have life; and He, looking down 
upon them from the mediatorial throne to which 
He has been exalted, sees, that, after all He has 
done to roll away the obstacles between earth and 
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heaven—that after the toil and the agony of the 
great propitiation have all been expended—that 
after barriershave been levelled, and crooked places 
been made straight, and rough places plain, and a 
highway for sinners has been thrown across the 
dark and dreary infinite which separated them from 
God—that after by the strength of His own right 
arm he had forced this mysterious passage, and 
planted upon it the flag of invitation—He now sees, 
after He has thus brought eternity within their 
reach, that, fastened in the thraldom of their own 
base and inglorious affections, they remaim immove- 
able; that they continue to grovel as before, and it 
matters not to them what facilities have been struck 
out or what the avenues that are now opened to 
the paradise above—because earth is dearer to 
them than Heaven ; and the delights of this sensi- 
ble though passmg world far more enchanting to 
their spirits, than all the splendid honours and all 
the offered joys of immortality. 

And it is just because this rejection of the gos- 
pel is a thing of will upon our side, that it is 
a thing of provocation upon His side. Had our 
unbelief been the blindness of those who could not 
see, there would have been no room for wrath on 
the part of the Saviour. But it is the blindness 
of those who will not see; and it is this which gives 
its moral force to the remonstrance—‘** Ye will not 
come—or rather ye are not willing to come that ye 
may have life.” We can be at no loss to perceive, 
how the Saviour must stand affected by this treat- 
ment on man’s part of that economy over which 
He now presides, and which He Himself hath so 
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laboriously instituted. The scorn, or at least the 
apathy, wherewith man puts the glories of the pur- 


_ chased inheritance away from him—the choice that 


he still makes of time, after immortality has been 


thus brought near to him—the inefficiency of the 


gospel with all its encouragements, to lure him from 
the world and bring him to reconciliation with God 
—the sinful and the sordid appetency for earth, 
which not even the now accessible Heaven with its 
pure and perpetual joys can overcome—the imert 
and invincible sluggishness, wherewith he still ad- 
heres to the carnalities of the old man, and from 
which all the proclamations of grace cannot move 
him—the busy rounds of pleasure or of gain or of 
ambition, at which he keeps plying as assiduously, 
as if earth were the platform on which he was to 
expatiate for ever—All these mark such an obstinate 
affinity to sense, such a rooted dislike and diversity 
of his taste from all sacredness, as will go most 
effectually on the day of judgment to characterize 
and to condemn him. The free gospel hath acted 
as a criterion, for fixing on which side of the question 
between earth and Heaven it is that his affections 
lie. And He who sees him from the place of as- 
cension which He now occupies—He who hath 
consecrated for him, by His own blood, a path by 
which the sinner if he will might return unto God 
—if in the face of this the sinner will not, might 
not He the Saviour, on the day in which He comes 
down and takes account of the world, fill his mouth 
with an overwhelming argument? Will not that 


be a clear justice, which shuts out from the high 


and the holy abode, him who all life long hath 
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persisted in the earthliness which he loved, and 
from which even the open gate of Heaven and the 
voice of welcome that issued therefrom could not 


disengage him? In going up unto Heaven Christ 


is said to have arisen there for our justification. 
But in coming down from Heaven, He will come 


for the enhanced condemnation of those who have © 


declined His grace, and so have kept by their own 
guiltiness. They shall be made to eat the fruit of 
their own ways; and as they chose to walk in their 
own counsels, by these counsels they shall fall. 
That prisoner is not to blame, who makes no 
attempt to escape from the dungeon whose gates 
are impregnably shut against him. But should he 
refuse the guidance of the benefactor who has thrown 
open these gates, and who offers to conduct him to a 
place of enlargement, where he shall have air and 
light and liberty—he verily is the author of his own 
undoing, if he pine and perish among the noxious 
damps of his prison-house. And it is thus that 
Christ now offers to set the spiritual captive free. 
He hath cleared away all legal obstructions. He 
hath provided an open door of access unto God. 
He hath opened a clear exit for us all from the 
place of condemnation, and now invites us to that 
glorious liberty which consists in the service of love 
and willingness. It is not easy to conceive the 
physical preference of a dark and dismal confine- 
ment, to a free range on the domain of nature; but 
we see exemplified every day, the moral preference 
of a continued thraldom amongst the idolatries of 
sense and of the world, to an outlet or emancipa- 
tion of the soul into the regions of sacredness and of 
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spiritual health and of spiritual harmony. Ours 
is the era of a great embassy from heaven to earth ; 
and men are beseeched to make good that escape 
from slavery which has been provided in the gos- 
pel; and Christ, from the eminence on which He 
now stands, is watching and witnessing how His 
messengers are received and what is the effect of 
their solicitations. This is the character of our 
interesting period ; and our doom for eternity hangs 
upon it. It is fixed by our own choice. Should 
we love to breathe in the atmosphere of spiritual 
death, it is the only atmosphere that we shall breathe 
in for ever. And if now that Christ hath gone up 
into Heaven, we follow Him not in faith and by up- 
ward aspirations there—when He again comes down 
from Heaven, He will recognise us to be still car- 
nal—He will deal with us as enemies. 


III. But Christianity implies something more 
than one great and initial surrender of affection on 
the part of the inner man. ‘There are daily and 
hourly services, which come historically after this. 
There is something more than one great revulsion 
from the old habit of nature. We do not merely 
pass into another state. We enter upon another 
path; and in so doing launch forth among all the 
activities of a sustained and unremitting progress. 
It is not enough that there be im our heart the de- 
sires of righteousness—there must be upon our 
history the deeds of righteousness. Christ becomes 
the master of our services, as well as of our affec- 
tions; and it is not only the heart which responds 
to Him in gratitude, but the hand moves and is 
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obedient at the bidding of his voice. The one in 
fact is the test of the other. ‘ Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” ‘To complete 
the relation between Christ and His disciples, He 
must be throned in authority over them, as well 
as be the supreme object of their regards; and then 
it is that His doctrine, instead of a controversial 
speculation, becomes the efficient principle both of 
a new character and of a new life. The ultimate 
design of His economy, in fact, is not to justify but 
to sanctify men. It is to evolve a new moral har- 
mony out of the chaos of our present world—and 
then only do His word and doctrine prosper unto 
that for which they have been sent, when the dis- 
ciples thereof emerge into virtue and become 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. It is 
when He succeeds in making you holy and obedient 
creatures, that He sees in you of the travail of His 
soul and is satisfied. The same eye which gazed 
with delight on the lilies of the field, perceives with 
a higher delight the efflorescence of Heaven’s graces 
upon your person. ‘The great object of His ad- 
ministration, is to build up and beautify a moral 
landscape, in the midst of which He might ever- 
lastingly rejoice. And for this purpose, He who 
judgeth by your fruits would train and transform 
you into trees of righteousness, which, though now 
rooted in the soil and sediment of the world, may, 
under the cultivation of His own spiritual husband- 
ry, be at length meet for being transplanted into 
the paradise of God. Now it is by acts of Heavenly 
obedience, that you promote this heavenly vegetation. 
It is by the doings of the hand on the side of virtue, 
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that you strengthen and confirm still more the de- 
sires of the heart after it. It is by the busy conduct 
-of the disciple, that a reflex influence is sent back 
upon his soul; and all those principles are fixed 
more tenaciously than before, which enter into the 
formation of the disciple’s character. And so by the 
readier humanity, and the stricter temperance, and 
the profounder humility, and the godlier watchful- 
ness and sobernesss and fear of every day, do you 
rise from one degree of grace unto another; and 
carry onward that great object of sanctification, 
which the heart of your Redeemer is if not solely 
yet supremely set upon. 

Thus it is, that, by the deeds done in the body, 
you will be judged in the great day of reckoning. 
It is upon these that our Saviour will demonstrate 
you to be His own. As the tree is known by its 
fruits, so He will make known by your deeds to 
the august assembly of men and of angels, that you 
are of His husbandry, and fit for being removed 
into His Father’s vineyardin Heaven. It is worthy 
of observation, that, on the sentence being declared, 
it will be said that you are His—not inasmuch as 
you have believed, nor inasmuch as you have de- 
sired, but inasmuch as you have done. Your 
destiny will be made to hang direct upon your 
doings—as being in truth the best vouchers, both 
for the feelings of your heart, and the faith of your 
understanding. And we bid you think therefore, 
of the busy interest and regard wherewith your 
judge in Heaven is now looking on; and of the 
book of record and remembrance which is now 
before Him; and of the materials which He is now 
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gathering from your each day’s history, for the 
examinations and thv judgments of a future day. 
He is now on that post of observation, whither 
He hasascended for a season, and whence he descries 
the whole line of your history in the world. But 
that season will come to its close; and then there 
will ensue another great movement in God’s admi- 
nistration. He who was seen go into Heaven, will 
again come down from Heaven; and will be met 
in living array by the men of all generations. He 
will come fraught with the archives of your present 
history ; and, now your vigilant and unerring wit- 
ness, will He then be your impartial judge. Do 
you live under an affecting sense of these plain but 
all important realities ? Do you ever once think of 
Christ’s eye being upon you? Do you ever once 
think of His judgment awaitingyou? Dothese enter 
at all as elements into your deliberation? And we 
would ask whether it is possible that you can stand 
then with acceptance before Him—if now, the gene- 
ral habit of your mind be that of listless unconcern, 
either to the cognizance which He takes of you at 
present, or to the reckoning which He will have 
with you in future—braving alike the omniscience 
of His present regards, the justice and the certainty 
of His coming retributions ? 

And now would we have you to lay it upon your 
consciences, whether you indeed lie under a real 
and practical sense of the economy which has been 
set up at this period of the world—whether you 
conform to the spirit and the character of God’s 
existing administration—whether, while the Judge 
at His right hand is impending over you and mark- 
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ing all your ways, you at the same time feel and 
move as if an eye from Heaven were looking on— 
or whether, as if disjoined from all relationship 
with aught that is above, or as if the planet that 
you occupy had drifted away beyond the cognizance 
of the upper world, is the whole style of your his- 
tory upon earth just what it would have been, 
though the ascended Jesus had taken His eternal 
feave ; and, on quitting the abodes of humanity, 
had quitted all superintendence of our concerns ? 
But He causes us to know in the text, that He 
has not so quitted us—that He still keeps a hold 
of our species—that, instead of having left us for 
ever, He is to come again and to have a visible 
meeting with each and all of the members of the 
_human family—that, however now He may stand 
concealed from mortal view in the remoteness and 
mystery of the place to which He has gone, the time 
is coming when every eye shall behold Him; and the 
gaze of auniversal world shall be turned towards Him, 
as He approaches the judgment-seat fraught with 
the materials of a solemn examination; and which 
materials He is now gathering from the doings of 
your present day, and of your past yesterday, and 
of your future morrow—thereby stamping an eter. 
nal importance on all the passages of your familiar 
history, and giving to the hourly details of your 
business in life a bearing on your destiny for ever. 
And tell me, ye men who from Sabbath to Sabbath 
breathe in no other air than that of irreligion, and 
who if you do come to church receive but a passing 
emotion, that, like the glow of sentiment or poetry, 
soon vanishes away—tell me how it is possible that 
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you can escape the frown and the condemnation 
and the awful penalty, when thus the whole habit 
of your existence is at utter variance with the 
realities of your state; and you shall have passed 
from your infancy to your grave as recklessly along, 
as if there were to be no resurrection, no trial, no 
fearfulness beyond death, no life that can feel or 
suffer or be the subject of wrath and anguish and 
tribulation through eternity. 

We may conclude with stating what appears to 
us one great distinction between a religionist and 
anordinary man. ‘There is a pervading unity and 
greatness of object in the life of the former. In 
that of the latter there is a fitful and fluctuating 
waywardness. The one is like a voyage, where the 
drift of every movement is towards a certain quarter 
of the heavens, and with the view to a fixed place 
of arrival. The other is like the random the ever- 
varying course of a vessel, that has been abandoned 
and is at the mercy of a thousand capricious im- 
pulses. ‘The one, in selecting his end, has shot 
ahead as it were of all that is intermediate between 
him and the grave; and so his high and habitual 
reference is ever towards that place in the history 
of his being, which forms the exit of his time—the 
entrance of his eternity. ‘The other may have 
selected his ends also; but lying a short way in 
the distance before him, they are ever shifting and 
shaping anew among the mutabilities of life, with 
the deceits of human fancy, with the disappointments 
of human foresight. The one familiarly conversant 
with the great elements of death and judgment and 
_life everlasting, moves along the path which bears him 
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onward with the lofty consciousness of one, the 
simplicity yet comprehensive grandeur of whose 
aim sublimes his spirit above the cares and the 
passions of common-place humanity. The other, 
heedless and perhaps unseeing of the remote but 
ever-during interest of his existence, vacillates and 
is lost in the countless multitude of those lesser 
influences, each of which gains one little hour of 
ascendancy, and then passes fruitless and forgotten 
away from him. His journey is like the aimless 
ramble of a schoolboy, when compared to the high 
bearing of him who walks through life with the 
gait of an immortal creature—who knows that every 
footstep brings him nearer to Heaven, and whose 
daily advances in sanctification are the stepping- 
stones by which he is conducted to Heaven’s glory. 
The advice of that wise moralist Dr. Johnson to 

a friend under the discomfort of some sore an- 
noyance—was to bethink himself of what a trifle 
it should appear that day twelvemonth. And 
thus it is that human life is dissipated in a series 
of trifies. On looking back to that busy alternation 
of cares and wishes and anxieties, each of which 
has in its turn been the short-lived tenant of man’s 
restless and ever-brooding spirit, we cannot miss 
the reflection—what a waste both of comfort and 
energy on topics which after all have been productive 
of nothing. It is high time to recall ourselves from 
these fugitive vanities—to strike a nobler aim, and 
seek a more enduring interest—and, for this pur- 
pose, to cast a further anticipation on the futurity 
which lies before us. And along the whole of this 
perspective, there seems no event the contemplation 
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of which is more fitted to still the spirit into serious- 
ness, or bring it up to the high resolves of Christi- 
anity than the coming advent of the Saviour—an 
event on one side of which lie all the recollections 
of time, and on the other side all the retributions 
of eternity. Meanwhile, and ere He take the de- 
cisive movement from the mercy-seat which He now 
fills in Heaven to the judgment-seat which He then 
willoccupy on earth, He bids you all flee from the 
coming wrath—He holds out evento the guiltiest of 
you all the sceptre of an offered reconciliation—He 
plies you alike with the overtures of pardon and the 
calls of repentance ; a pardon sealed by the blood 
of a satisfying atonement in which He invites you to 
trust, and a repentance achieved through the aids of 
astrengthening spiritfor whichheinvites youto pray. 
This is the season of your full and welcome oppor- 
tunity. That will be the day of your trial. Now you 
are urged by the entreaties of a free gospel, and by 
compliance therewith you propitiate the wrath of the 
offended Saviour. ‘Then, should you have withheld 
compliance, will you be judged by the requisitions 
of a fiery law; and the unaverted, the aggravated 
wrath of Heaven, will descend in judgment upon 
your heads. ‘O Kiss the Son then lest He be 
angry and while He is in the way—for blessed only 
shall they be who have put their trust in Him.” 
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SERMON X. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


** God is love.”—JouHNn iv. 16. 


Dip we only give credit to the text, did we but 
view God as love—on this simple translation into 
another belief, would there be the translation into 
another character. We should feel differently of 
God, the moment that we thought of Him differ- 
ently; and with the establishment of this new 
faith, there would instantly emerge a new heart 
and a new nature. 

For let us attend, in the first place, to the origi- 
nal conception of Humanity, placed and constituted 
as it now is, in reference to this great and invisible 
Being—secondly, let us adduce the likeliest con- 
siderations, the likeliest arguments, by which to 
overcome this conception, and to find lodgement 
in the human breast for another and an opposite 
conception in its place—And, thirdly, let us stop 
to contemplate the effect of such a change in the 
state of man’s understanding as to God, on the 
whole system of his feelings and conduct. 


I. Under the first general head, then, let it be 
observed—that thereare tworeasons why we should 
conceive God to be so actuated as to inspire us 
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with terror, or at least with distrust; instead of 
conceiving Him to be actuated by that love which 
the text ascribes to Him; and which were no 
sooner believed than it would set us at ease, and 
inspire us with delightful confidence. 

1. The first of these reasons, which we shall 
allege, admits of being illustrated by a very gen- 
eral experience of human nature. It may be 
shortly stated thus—Whenever placed within the 
reach of any Being, of imagined power but withal 
of unknown purpose—that Being is the object of 
our dismay. It is not necessary for this, that we 
should be positively assured of His hostility. It 
is enough, that, for aught we know, He may be 
hostile; and that, for aught we know, He has 
strength enough for the execution of His displea- 
sure. Uncertainty alone will beget terror; and 
the fancies of mere ignorance, are ever found to be 
images of fear. It is thus, that a certain recoil of 
dread and aversion, would be felt in the presence of 
a strange animal, whatever the gentleness of its 
nature—if simply its nature were unknown. And 
hence, too, the fear of a child for strangers, who 
must first make demonstration of their love by their 
gifts, or their caresses—ere they can woo it into 
confidence. And so also the consternation of sav- 
ages, on the first approach of a mighty vessel to 
their shores—more especially if in smoke, and thun- 
der, and feats of marvellous exhibition, it hath given 
the evidence of its power. It may be a voyage of 
benevolence; but this they as yet know not. They 
only behold the power ; and power beheld singly 
is tremendous. And many often are the vain at- 
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tempts at approximation, the fruitless demonstra- 
tions and signals of goodwill, ere they can conquer 
their distrust ; or recall them to free and fearless 
intercourse, from the woods or the lurking-places 
to which they had fled for safety. Such then is 
the universal bias of nature, whenever the power 
is known and the purpose is unknown. Men 
give way to the visions of terror, to the dark mis- 
givings of a troubled imagination. The quick and 
instant suggestion, on all these occasions, is that 
of fear; and the difficulty, an exceeding difficulty, 
for it is as if working against a constitutional law 
or tendency of the heart, is to reassure it into con- 
fidence. 

If such then be the effect on human feelings of 
a power that is known, associated with purposes 
that are unknown—vwe are not to wonder, that the | 
great and invisible God is invested to our eyes 
with the imagery of terror. It is verily because 
great, and at the same time invisible, that we so 
invest Him. It is precisely because the Being 
who hath all the energies of nature at command, is 
at the same time shrouded in mystery impenetra- 
ble—that we view Him as tremendous. All re- 
garding Him is inscrutable—the depths of His 
past eternity—the mighty and unknown extent of 
His creation—the secret policy or end of His 
government, a government that embraces an in- 
finity of worlds, and reaches forward to an infinity 
of ages—All these leave a being so circumscribed 
in his faculties as man, so limited in his duration 
and therefore in his experience, in profoundest 
ignorance of God and of His ways. And then 
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the inaccessible retirement in which He hides him- 
self from the observation of His creatures here 
below—the clouds and darkness which are about 
the pavilion of His residence—the utter impotency 
of man, to pierce his way beyond the confines of 
that materialism which hems and incloses him, so 
as at all to fathom the essence of the Godhead, or 
to obtain any distinct apprehension of His person- 
ality and His being—the silence, the deep unbroken 
silence of many centuries, insomuch that nature, 
however distinctly it may tell of His existence, is 
to our senses a screen of interception in the way 
of nature’s God. There is a mighty gulph of 
separation—an interval, a mysterious and untrodden 
interval, between the spirituality of the Godhead 
on the one hand, and all that the eye of man can 
see or the ear of man can hear upon the other—a 
barrier, which man with all his powers of curious 
and searching inspection cannot force; and across 
which God, at least for many ages, hath sent forth 
no direct or visible manifestation of His own person 
or His own character. And so, whatever the con- 
fidence or the manifested kindness may have been 
in those primeval days, when God walked with 
man in the bowers of his earthly paradise and 
among the smiling beauties of its garden—certain 
it is, that now, exiled from the divine presence, all 
this confidence has fled. Now that the Divinity 
is withdrawn from mortal view, man trembles at 
the thought of Him; and the dread imagination, 
whether of a present wrath or a coming vengeance, 


is the only homage which nature renders to an 
unknown God. 
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And there is nothing in the varying aspects of 
Creation, or in the varying fortunes of human life, 
which can at all alleviate our perplexity, in regard 
to the final designs or character of God. For if, 
on the one hand, the smile and the sunshine and 
the softer beauties of the landscape, would seem to 
picture forth the milder virtues of the Divinity— 
these are alternated by other and opposite expres- 
sions, in the sweeping flood, and the angry tempest, 
and that dread thunder from the skies wherewith 
the mysterious Being who rules in the firmament 
above overawes a prostrate world. And if, on 
the one hand, the shelter and abundance and na~ 
tural affection and unnumbered sweets of many 
a cottage home, might serve to indicate the profuse 
benevolence of Him who is the great the universal 
Parent of the human family—on the other, the 
cares; the heart-burnings ; the moral discomforts ; 
often the pining sickness, or cold and cheerless 
poverty; more largely and palpably still, the fierce 
contests unto blood and mutual destruction, even 
among civilized men ; and lastly, as if to crown and 
consummate all, the death, the unsparing and relent- 
less death, which sweeps off generation after 
generation, and, in like ghastly triumph, whether 
among the abodes of the prosperous or unhappy, 
after the brief subsistence of a few little years, lays 
all the varieties of human fortune in the dust— 
These, on the other hand, bespeak, if not a malig- 
nant, at least an offended Deity. It is in the midst 
of such contradictory appearances, that the ques- 
tion of the divine administration becomes a pro- 
found, a hopeless enigma—at once to exercise and 
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baffle all spirits ; and the lofty, the unapproachable 
Being, who presides over it, is the object of our 
dread because to us mantled in deepest obscurity, 
is terrible because unknown. 

We have only explained one of the two reasons, 
why nature’s conception of God, is such as to inspire 
terror rather than our grateful or rejoicing confi- 
dence ; and, ere we proceed to the consideration 
of the second, we feel strongly inclined, though 
we should thereby anticipate the next head of dis- 
course, to state, even now, and in immediate se- 
quence to our first reason for thinking hardly and 
adversely of God, to state, and as far as we are 
able, enforce the appropriate counterpart ar- 
gument, by which that reason may be met and 
ought to be overcome. 

The argument then that we are in quest of, is 
not to be found in the whole range, or within the 
whole compass of visible nature. It is only to be 
found in one of the doctrines of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. A certain distrust, nay a certain terror, 
will still continue to haunt and to disquiet us—so 
long as any ambiguity continues to rest on the 
character of God. But there is such an ambiguity ; 
and which no observation of nature, or no experi- 
ence of human life, can dissipate. Whatever of the 
falsely or the superstitiously fearful imagination 
conjures up, because of God being at a distance, 
can only be dispelled by God, brought nigh unto 
us. The spiritual must become sensible. The 
vail, which hides the unseen God from the eye of 
mortals, must be somehow withdrawn. Now allthis 
has been done once, and done only, in the incarna~ 
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tion of Jesus Christ—He being the brightness of 
His Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person. The Godhead became palpable to hu- 
man senses ; and man could behold, as in a picture 
or in distinct personification, the very characteris- 
tics of the Being who made him. Then truly did 
men hold converse with Immanuel, which is, being 
interpreted, God with us. They saw His glory in’ 
the face of Jesus Christ ; and the very characteris- 
tics of the Divinity Himself may be said to have 
appeared in authentic representation before them, 
when God manifest in the flesh descended on Ju- 
dea and sojourned amongst its earthly tabernacles. 
By this mysterious movement from Heaven to 
Earth, the dark the untrodden interval, which 
separates the Corporeal from the Spiritual, was at 
length overcome. The King eternal and invisible 
was then placed within the ken of mortals. ‘They 
saw the Son, and in Him saw the Father also—so 
that while contemplating the person and the history 
of a man, they could make a study of the Godhead. 
And it is thus the unequivocal demonstration 
has been given, that God is love. We could not 
scale the heights of that mysterious ascent, which 
might bring us within view of the Godhead. It is 
by the descent of the Godhead unto us, that this 
great manifestation has been given; and we learn 
and know of God, from the wondrous history of 
Him who went about doing good continually. We 
could not go in searchof the viewless Deity, through 
the depths and the vastnesses of Infinitude; or 
discover the secret, the untold purposes, that were 
broodingthere. But inno way coulda more palpable 
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exhibition have been made, than when the eternal 
Son shrined in humanity stepped forth on the 
platform of visible things, and on the proclaimed 
errand to seek and to save us. We can now read 
the character of God, in the human looks and in 
the human language of Him, who is the very image 
and visible representation of the Deity. We see 
it in the tears of sympathy which He shed. We 
hear it in the accents of tenderness which fell from 
Him. Even His very remonstrances were those 
of a meek and gentle nature; for they are remon- 
strances of deepest pathos, the complaints of a long- 
ing and affectionate spirit, against the sad perversity 
of men bent on their own undoing. When visited 
with the fear that God looks hardly and adversely 
towards us, let us think of Him who had compassion 
on the famishing multitudes; of Him who mourned 
with the sisters of Lazarus; of Him who, when He 
approached the city of Jerusalem wept over it, at the 
thought ofits coming desolation. And knowing that 
the Son is like unto the Father, let us re-assure our 
hopes with the certainty that God is love. 

2. But there is still another reason, why, instead 
of viewing God as love, we should apprehend Him 
to be a God of severity and of stern displeasure. 
And it is not, like the former, but a fearful imagina- 
tion, a mere product of uncertainty—or soca 
from a headlong bias, on the part of the human foie 
tothe supérstitionsly dark and terrific, when employed 
in contemplating what is vast and at the same time 
unknown. It has a firmer basis to rest upon—not 
conjured up by fancy from a distant land of shadows; 
but drawn from the intimacies of one’s’ own con- 
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sciousness, and suggested by one of the surest facts 
or findings in the homestead of man’s moral nature. 
The truth is, that, by the constitution of humanity, 
there is a law of right and wrong in every heart ; 
and which each possessor of that heart knows him- 
self to have habitually violated. But more than 
this. Along with the felt certainty of such a law, 
there is the resistless apprehension of a Lawgiver; 
of a God offended by the disobedience of His 
creatures ; of a Judge, and so of a judgment that 
awaits us; of a governor, or king in Heaven, be- 
tween whom and ourselves there is a yet unsettled 
controversy, and because of which we are disquieted 
with the thought of a reckoning and a vengeance 
that are to come. We cannot view God as Love, 
at the very time that conscience so powerfully tells 
us to view Him as anenemy. Even though the 
lights of Nature and Christianity should conspire 
to inform us that love is a general characteristic of 
the Divinity, we cannot feel the personal or practical 
influence of such a contemplation, so long as we 
are sensible of His special and- merited displeasure ; 
and that the truth and the justice and the high and 
holy attributes of a nature which is unchangeable, 
seem imperiously to require that this displeasure 
shall be executed. While haunted by the misgivings 
of a guilty nature, which tells us of our own danger 
and our own insecurity, we could no more delight 
ourselves with the general benevolence of God—than 
we could luxuriate in tasteful contemplation over 
the beauties, which, far and wide, even to the most 
distant horizon, surrounded the mountain's base, 
if ourselves exposed to the menaces of a bursting 
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volcano that was above our head. It is thus that 
we lose all sense of God, so long as we view God 
through the medium of our own troubled consciences. 
Even though reasoning alone were to establish this 
beautiful property in God, as an article of calm and 
philosophical conviction, the agitations of terror 
grounded on the consciousness of our self-deservings, 
would disturb this conviction or displace italtogether. 
This is not a mere spectral alarm as the former, 
but has both a definite object and definite cause ; 
and, instead of an airy imagination, is grounded 
on the universal sense, which nature has of its own 
actual and ascertained guiltiness. 

And this apprehension is not more general than it 
is strong, and not to be overcome by a mere eloquent 
or sentimental representation of the Deity—as if He 
possessed but the one characteristic of tenderness ; 
or as if this were the single excellence of a moral 
nature, signalized by all that is high and all that is 
holy. There is a meagre theology that would fain 
resolve the entire character of God into the one 
attribute of kindness; but there is a theology of 
conscience that maintains the ascendancy notwith- 
standing, and keeps its ground against this frail 
imagination. To Him who is seated on the throne 
of the universe, we, in spite of ourselves, ascribe 
the virtues of the Sovereign as well as the virtues 


of the parent; and, however much it might have: 


suited our convenience and our wishes, that we 
could at all times have taken refuge in the general 
aud indefinite placability of God, there are certain 
immutabilities of truth and nature that cannot thus 
be disposed of. For, attempt it as we will, we 
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cannot find repose in the imagination of a law with- 
out enforcements, of a lawgiver without authority, 
of a government without sanctions, of a sen- 
tence without effect, and so of guilt without the 
execution of its proclaimed and threatened pen- 
alty. And thus the ever-meddling conscience 
within, as irrepressible as it is importunate, keeps 
man in perpetual fear of God; and tells him, with 
felt authority too, that it is a well-grounded fear. 
We cannot rid from our apprehension a jurispru- 
dence, a strict and guarded and awful jurisprudence, 
which enters into the relationship between Heaven 
and earth ; and the honours of which cannot be let 
down, without despoiling the sanctuary of God of 
all that is great and all that is venerable. We 
cannot think of God with confidence or hope, whilst 
we think of ourselves as delinquents at the bar of 
that august and unviolable tribunal where He sitteth 
in judgment over us. We cannot even see Him: 
to be love, through the troubled medium of remorse 
and fear; and far less rejoice or take comfort in it 
as a love directed to ourselves. 

Now, as, in counteraction to our first reason for 
viewing God with apprehension and thus losing 
sight of Him as a God of love, we adduced one 
peculiar doctrine of Christianity—so, in counterac- 
tion to our second reason, we now adduce another 
peculiar doctrine of Christianity ; and that by far. 
the noblest and most precious of its articles. The. 
one was the doctrine of the Incarnation. ‘The. 
other is the doctrine of the Atonement. ‘“ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that God loved 
us, and sent His Son into world to be the propitia- 
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tionforoursins.” By the former, aconquest has been 
made over the imaginations ofignorance. By the lat- 
ter, a conquest has been made over, not the imagina- 
tions, but the solid and well-grounded fears of guilt. 
By the one, or through means of a divine incarna~ 
tion, we are told of the Deity embodied; and thus 
the love of God has been made the subject, as it 
were, of ocular demonstration. By the other, or 
through means of a divine Sacrifice, we are told 
of the Deity propitiated ; and thus the love of God 
has been made to shine forth, in midst of the law’s 
sustained and vindicated honours. It is this con- 
junction of mercy with truth and righteousness ; it 
is this harmony of all the divine attributes in the 
scheme of reconciliation ; it is this skilful congruity 
established in the gospel, between the salvation of 
the sinner and the authority as well as justice of 
the Sovereign—which so adapts the mediatorial 
economy under which we sit, to all the wants and 
exigencies of our fallen nature. A naked proclam- 
ation of mercy could not have set the conscience at 
rest, could never have effectually hushed those per- 
petual misgivings wherewith the heart of the sinner 
is haunted,—who, by the very constitution of his 
moral nature, must, when he does think of God, 
think and tremble before him as a God of justice. 
‘This it is which letteth; and, ere peace and confi- 
dence can be fully or firmly restored to the sinner’s 
distempered bosom, that which letteth must be 
taken out of the way. And it has been taken out 
of the way—for now nailed to the cross of Christ. 
In this glorious spectacle do we see the mystery 
resolved ; and the compassion of the parent meeting 
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in fullest harmony, with the now asserted, the now 
vindicated prerogatives of the lawgiver. We there 
behold justice satisfied and mercy made sure. The 
gospel of Jesus Christ is a halo of all the attributes ; 
and yet the pre-eminent manifestation there is of 
God as love—for it is love, not only rejoicing over 
all the works, but shrined in full consent while 
shedding enhanced lustre amidst all the perfections 
of the divine nature. 

And here it should be especially noticed, that 
the atonement made for the sins of the world, 
though its direct and primary object be to vindicate 
the truth and justice of the Godhead—instead 
of casting obscuration over His love, only gives 
more emphatic demonstration of it. For instead 
of love, simple, and spontaneous, and finding its 
unimpeded way, without obstruction and without 
difficulty to the happiness of its objects—it was a 
love, which, ere it could reach the guilty millions 
whom it longed after, had to face the barrier of a 
moral necessity, that to all but infinite strength 
and infinite wisdom was insuperable. It was a 
love which had to force aside the mountain of 
those iniquities that separated us from God. ‘The 
high and holy characteristics of a Bemg who 
is unchangeable stood in its way; and the mystery 
which angels desired to look unto, was how the 

King Eternal who sitteth on heaven’s throne could 
at once be a just God and a Saviour. The love 
of God, in conflict with such an obstacle and 
triumphing over it, is a higher exhibition of the 
attribute, than all the love which radiates from 

His throne on the sinless families of the uufallen. 
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And then we are taught, that, for the achievement 


of this mighty deliverance, not only had the Cap- 
tain of our salvation to travel in the greatness of 
His strength, but to sustain a deep and dreadful 
endurance. The redemption of mankind was 
wrought out, in the midst of agonies and cries and 
all the symptoms of a sore and bitter humiliation. 
He was wounded for our transgressions; He was 
bruised for our iniquities; on Him the chastise- 
ment of our peace was laid; and when bowing 
down His head unto the sacrifice, He had to bear 


the full burden of a world’s expiation. ‘The affir- . 


mation that God loveth the world is inconceivably 
heightened in significancy and strength of evidence, 
to him who owns the authority of Scripture, and 
has treasured up these sayings—that God so loved 
the world as to give His only begotten Son; or, 
that He spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all; or, that herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that God loved us and sent 
His Son into the world, to be the propitiation for 
our sins. There is a moral, a depth and intensity 
of meaning, a richness of sentiment that the Bible 
calls unsearchable, in the cross of Christ. It tells 
a sinful world that God is righteousness ; and it as 
clearly and emphatically tells us that God is love. 


But, for the purpose of making this doctrine 
available to ourselves personally, we must view the 
love of God, not as a vague and inapplicable ge- 
nerality, but as specially directed, nay actually 
proffered, and that pointedly and individually to 
each of us. It is not sufficiently adverted to by 
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inquirers, nor sufficiently urged by ministers, that 
the constitution of the gospel warrants this appro- 
priation of its blessings by each man for himself. 
This all-important truth, so apt to be lost sight of 
in lax and hazy speculation, may be elicited from 
the very terms in which the gospel is propounded to 
us, from the very phraseology in which its overtures 
are couched. It is a message of good news unto 
all people—to me therefore as one of the people, 
for where is the scripture which tells that I am 
an outcast ? Christ is set forth as a propitiation for 
the sins of the world ; and God so loved the world 
as to send His Son into it. Let me therefore, who 
beyond all doubt am in the world, take the comfort 
of these gracious promulgations—for it is only if 
out of the world, or away from the world, that they 
do not belong to me. ‘The delusive imagination 
in the hearts of many, and by which the gospelis with 
them bereft of all significancy and effect, is, that 
they cannot take any general announcement or 
general invitation that is therein to themselves, 
unless in virtue of some certain mark or certain 
designation, by which they are specially included 
in it. Now, in real truth, it is all the other way. 
It would require a certain mark, or certain desig- 
nation, specially to exclude them ; and without some 
such mark which might expressly signalize them, 
they should not refuse a part in the announcements 
or invitations of the gospel. If the gospel have 
made no exception of them, they either misunder- 
stand that gospel, or by their unbelief make the 
author of it a liar, if they except themselves. They 
demand a particular warrant, for believing that 
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they are comprehended within the limits of the 
gospel call to reconciliation with God. Now the 
call is universal; and it would rather need a par- 
ticular warrant, to justify their own dark and dis- 
trustful imagination of being without its limits. 
When in the spirit of a perverse or obstinate mel- 
ancholy, they ask their Christian minister—what 
is the ground on which he would bid them in to the 
household of God’s reconciled family ?—well may 
he ask, what is the ground on which they would 
keep themselves out? He stands on a triumphant 
vantage-footing for his own vindication. His com- 
mission is to preach the gospel to every creature 
under heaven, and that takes them in—or to say 
that whosoever cometh unto Christ shall not be cast 
out, and that takes them in—or behold I stand at 
the door and knock, if any man will open I shall 
enter into friendship and peace with him, that also 
takes them in—or look unto me all ye ends of the 
earth and be saved; there is no outcast spoken of 
here, and that too takes them in—or, every man 
who asketh receiveth ; and surely, if language have 
a meaning, that takes them in—or Christ came into 
the world to save sinners ; and, unless they deny 
themselves to be sinners, that takes them in. Ina 
word, although they may cast themselves out, the 
primary overtures of the gospel recogniseno outcast, 
They are not forbidden by God—they are only forbid- 
denby themselves. ‘Thereis nostraitening with Him. 
‘The straitening is only in their own narrow andsuspi- 
cious and ungenerous bosoms. It is true they may - 
abide in spiritual darkness if they will—even as a 
man can, at his own pleasure, immure himself in a 
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dungeon, or obstinately shut his eyes. Still it 
holds good notwithstanding, that the light of the 
_ Sun in the Firmament is not more open to all eyes, 
than the light of the Sun of Righteousness is for 
the rejoicing of the spirits of all flesh. The bless- 
ings of the gospel are as accessible to all who will, 
as are the water or the air or any of the cheap 
and common bounties of nature. The element of 
Heaven’s love is in as universal diffusion among 
the dwelling-places of men, as is the atmosphere 
they breathe in. It solicits admittance at every 
door ; and the ignorance or unbelief of man are 
the only obstacles which it has to struggle with. 
It is commensurate with the species; and may 
be tendered, urgently and honestly tendered, to 
each individual of the human family. 


III. Let us now suppose, in any instance, that 
to the tender on the one side there is an accep- 
tance upon the other; that God is taken at His 
word ; and, instead of being regarded with jealousy 
or terror as a distant and inaccessible lawgiver, 
that He is beheld as areconciled Father in Jesus 
Christ our Lord; that the dark and before impene- 
trable vail, which hitherto had mantled the benign 
aspect of the divinity is withdrawn; that the mercy- 
seat is seen in Heaven, not the less to be relied on 
in its being mercy met with truth; that disclosure 
is made of the love with its smiles of welcome which 
beams and beckons there, not the less but the more 
to be trusted and rejoiced in, that it is a love in 
full conjunction with righteousness—a love conse- 
crated with the’ blood of an everlasting covenant, 
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and shrined conspicuous and triumphant amid the 
honours of a vindicated law. Only imagine a 
translation of this sort, a translation truly out of 


darkness into the marvellous light of the gospel; 


and do you not perceive, that, with the light of the 
gospel in the mind, the love of the gospel in the 
heart will follow in its train? and that the love of 
goodwill in God, when once seen and recognised 
by us, will surely draw our love of gratitude back 


again? If wehad but the perception, the emotion | 


would come unbidden, or, in the words of the 
apostle, if we knew and believed the love which 
God hath to us, we should love God because He 
first loved us. 

And here we may understand the regenerating 
power of Faith. One of its functions is to justify. 
But its higher and greater function is to sanctify 
men. Let but the cold obstruction of unbelief be 
removed; and from that moment, the emancipated 
heart, as if by the operation of a charm, will beat 
freely and willingly in love to God, and love for all 
His services. ‘This new faith were the turning- 
point of a new character; and in the difference 
between God viewed as an object of terror, and 
God viewed us an object of confidence—on that 
single difference, a complete moral revolution is 
suspended. Let me be made to know and to be- 
lieve that God loves me; and, by a law of my 
mental constitution, I shall be made to love Him 
back again. ‘The intellectual precedes the moral 
change. It is doctrine, an article of doctrine, not 
in the place which it occupies as the dogma of a 
theological system, but as actually seated in the 
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heart and the article there of a substantial and living 
creed—it is this which subdues the whole man into 
a new creature. ‘The executive power of working 
this great transformation lies in the truth. In other 
words, let the faith of the gospel enter the breast 
of any individual, and it will renovate the man. 
Let the faith be universal, and we shall have a re- 
novated world. 

We might here indulge in the brilliant perspec- 
tive of a regenerated species, and that through the 
practicable stepping-stone of a declared gospel— 
seeing that if its doctrine of God loving the world 
were as generally accepted as it might be heralded 
through all our pulpits, a nation would be born in 
aday. But let us rather at present urge a lesson, 
which each of you might carry personally and 
practically home ; and tell how it is, that one might 
animate his own heart with the love of God, and 
keep this sacred affection glowing there. It is not 
to be summoned into being or activity at a call. 
It is not by any simple or direct effort, that you 
can bid it into operation within you. You can say 
to the hand, do this, and it doeth. But we have 
no such mastery over the intractable heart—nor 
can any of its movements be thus subjected to a 
volition or to a voice. We cannot, by a mere in- 
ward and undirected plunge among the recesses of 
our mental constitution, conjure up any of the emo- 
tions at our pleasure. The true way of bidding 
an emotion into being, is to bid into the mind its 
- appropriate and counterpart object. If 1 want to 
light up resentment in my heart, let me think of 
the injury which provokes it—or to be moved with 
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compassion, let me dwell, whether by recollection 
or fancy, on some picture of wretchedness—or to 
be regaled with a sense of beauty, let me look ob- 
jectively and out of myself on the glories of a 
summer landscape—or to stir up within me a grate- 
ful affection, let me call to remembrance some 
friendly demonstration of a kind and trusty bene- 
factor—or to rekindle in my cold and deserted bo- 
som the love of God, let God’s love to me be the 
theme of my believing meditations. I shall never 
evoke this affection by looking inwardly upon my- 
self ; but by looking upwardly to the gospel mani- 
festations of the divine character, I may bring it 
down from the sanctuary that is above me. In 
other words it is the faith which elicits and calls out 
the feeling; and thus both the lessons of the Bi- 
ble, and the findings of the experimental Christian, 
are at one with the strict philosophy of the process 
—when they attest that the way to keep our hearts 
in the love of God, is to build ourselves up on our 
most holy faith. 
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SERMON XI. 


FEAR OF TERROR AND FEAR OF REVERENCE, 


“Pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.” 
1 PETER i. 17. 


In the high and hidden walk of Christian experi- 
ence, there are mental processes, of which the 
world at large does not know, and cannot sympa- 
thize with. There are even certain apparent con- 
trarieties of feeling, that are fitted to perplex those 
who never realized them—just because they have 
never betaken themselves, in good earnest, to the 
business of their salvation. What more inexplica- 
ble for instance, than that a disciple should grow in 
humility, just as he grows in holiness—that he 
should have a deeper sense of abasement upon his 
spirit, just as he should have made a loftier ascent 
in the path of spiritual excellence—that in propor- 
tion as his advancement in virtue is obvious to all 
other men, in that very proportion he should be- 
come the viler in the sight of his own eyes. This 
however is not so mysterious perhaps, as certain 
other paradoxes in the life of a gospel pilgrim— 
which wear an air of more puzzling inconsistency 
still, to the general understanding. What for ex- 
ample can be made of this finding on the part of 
the apostle, that when he was weak then he was 
_ strong—or that when he gloried in his infirmities, 
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then he had power to prevail over them—or that 
when he had no confidence in himself, then he re- 
joiced the most, and had the greatest success in 
the whole work and warfare of obedience. This 
mingling of incompatibilities in the heart and his- 
tory of believers, goes to stamp upon them the 
character of a very peculiar people. It is true, 
the Bible expressly tells us that they are so, and 
that the peculiarity lies in their being zealous of 
good works. But it aggravates the peculiarity yet 
more, when we behold these same people having 
the utmost zeal for the performance of good works, 
and yet the utmost zeal against placing their reli- 
ance on them; the most accomplished in all the 
graces of personal righteousness, and yet the least 
confident of its effect in purchasing for them the 
rewards of Eternity ; the most eminent of all their 
fellows in the virtues of society as well as in the 
virtues of sacredness, yet the most forward to dis- 
claim them as articles of merit by which they have 
earned a sufficient title to the glories and the en- 
joyments of Heaven. If Christianity be true, there 
must be a solution for all these difficulties ; a clue 
by which to guide our way, through the intricacies 
both of Christian doctrine and of Christian experi- 
ence ; a light, that, to every honest and patient in- 
quirer, must at length be struck out between the 
truths of Scripture and the trials of his own heart 
sand in quest of which, each of us should betake 
himself to a more diligent study than before of the 
Bible, to a more busy process than before of 
moral and spiritual cultivation. 

The reason why the verse. before us has sug- 
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gested these general observations, is because that 
in regard to the affection which it enjoins, the 
Scripture hath offered to us another of its seeming 
_ contrarieties. We are in one place ledby the apostle 
to regard it as the privilege of Christians, that God 
had not given them the spirit of fear—and yet it is 
the prayer of the same apostle in behalf both of 
himself and of his fellow Christians, that they 
might have grace whereby to serve God accepta- 
bly with reverence and godly fear. We are taught 
by another apostle to pass the time of our sojourn- 
ing here in fear. Whereas Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, rejoices in it as a privilege 
of the new dispensation, that under it we should 
serve God without fear. The apostle Paul tells us 
to work out our salvation with fear and trembling ; 
and yet the apostle John says that perfect love 
casteth out fear, and he that feareth is not perfect. 
We hope by a further attention to this subject— 
not merely to vindicate the wisdom and consistency 
of the Bible in regard to it—but through the divme 
blessing, so to unfold certain processes in the 
work of sanctification, as might serve in some de- 
gree for the practical guidance of those who now 
hear us. 

It may happen from the poverty of human lan- 
guage, that the same term should be employed to 
express two affections, which, although they pos- 
sess a common resemblance, have also such distinct 
modifications as really to differ and that consider- 
ably from each other. Nay, so wide may be 
the difference between them, that while it is the 
privilege of Christians to be exempted from the 
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one, it is their duty to cherish the other to the 
uttermost. This may give rise to at least a verbal 
inconsistency between many passages of the Bible 
—which when cleared away not only delivers this 
book from a charge which might be alleged against 
it, but may also elicit an impressive argument in 
its favour, by manifesting its delicate adaptations 
to the peculiarities of our chequered and complex 
Nature. 

In the prosecution of this discourse, we shall 
only remark on that fear whereof God is the ob- 
ject—and not on that fear which is excited in 
the heart of an earnest and desirous Christian, by 
the consideration of those hazards to which his 
final salvation is exposed. 


There is a fear towards God that might be 
denominated the fear of terror. It is the affection 
of one who is afraid of Him. ‘There is in it the 
alarm of selfishness, God is regarded as in a 
state of displeasure, and as afterwards to wreak 
that displeasure on the person of him who is the 
object of it. There is in this fear a dread of God’s 
-vengeance. It is at all times connected with a 
view of one’s own personal suffering ; and the dire 
imagery of pain, and tribulation, and perhaps end- 
less and irreversible wretchedness, is perhaps that 
which chiefly gives dismay and disturbance to his 
soul. ‘There is an impression of wrath in the 
breast of an incensed Deity against him; but there 
is furthermore the prospect of some fell and fearful 
infliction from His uplifted hand. The fear of the 
sinner is not lest God should be displeased—for 
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were. it only to stop here, he should feel no care 

, and have no disquietude about the matter. But 
the fear is, lest himself should be destroyed. It is 
altogether an affection of absorbed and concentrated 
selfishness. It termimates upon his own person. 
It is not in the least a moral, but entirely an 
animal feeling—the same with that, in virtue of 
which any inferior creature would struggle back 
from the precipice over which it was to be cast; 
or eye with trembling recoil the weapon that was 
brandished for its extermination. Such is the fear 
of terror. It carries in it no homage to the sacred- 

ness of the Divinity—yet is aggravated by a sense 
of that sacredness, because then God, regarded as 
a God of unappeasable jealousy, is deemed to be 
intolerant of all evil; and the guilt-stricken soul, 
in looking upward to the holiness of the lawgiver, 
looks forward to its own destruction in that hideous 
and everlasting hell, where the transgressors of the 
law find their doom and their landing-place. 

Now it is obvious, that, while haunted by a fear 
of this sort, there can be no free or willing or 
generous obedience. There might be a service of 
drudgery, but not a service of -delight—such obe- 
dience as is extorted from a slave by the whip of his 
overseer—but not a free-will offering of love or of 
loyalty. It makes all the difference between a 
slavish and a spontaneous obedience—the one ren- 
dered in the oldness of the letter, the other in the 
newness of the spirit—the one brought about by 
compulsion of the hand, the other by consent of the 
heart. And yet, how shall this translation be 
effected from the spirit of bondage to that of liberty ? 
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How shall we get quit of that overwhelming terror, 
wherewith it is impossible that either affection or 
confidence can dwell ?—and which so long therefore 
as it subsists, must cause the religion of a man 
upon earth, to be wholly dissimilar from that of an 
angel in Heaven? For this purpose, and to ap- 
pease the terror of our own spirits, shall we shut our 
eyes to what is really terrible in the character of 
God? Shall we view Him otherwise than as a God 
of holiness ? Shall we dismantle His character of its 
justice, and righteousness, and truth? Shall we 
conceive of Him as descending to a compromise 
with sin, and as relenting in aught from His hatred - 
and hostility against it? To soften the Divinity 
into an object of our possible tenderness and trust, 
shall we strip Him of all His moral attributes but 
one; and, in the midst of this wild and wasteful 
anarchy, shall mercy abide as the only surviving 
perfection of that God whom we deemed to be un- 
changeable? , we fear, that the constitution of 
the Godhead cannot be so tampered with; and 
that the principles of His everlasting government 
can never be set aside, nor make way to suit the 
_ wishes or the convenience of sinful man. And the 
question remains, how shall man ever be divested 
of that terror which is inspued by the sense of an 
angry God; and which at the same time strikes 
an impotency upon all the efforts of Nature to love 
God, or to impregnate with a right spirit any part 
of the obedience which it renders to Him ? 

It is reserved for the gospel of Jesus Christ to do 
away this terror from the heart of man, and yet to 
leave untarnished the holiness of God. It is the 
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atonement that was made by Him which resolves 
this mystery—providing at once for the deliverance 
of the sinner, and for the dignity of the Sovereign. 
That wrath, which had else been poured forth upon 
the guilty, has all been discharged upon the head 
of their accepted Substitute; and He, in bowing 
Himselfdown untothe sacrifice, has both established 
in full authority the law, and purchased full indem- 
nity for those who had put that authority to scorn. 
This is that great transaction, by which the broken 
fellowship of earth and Heaven is readjusted ; and 
through this as a free and open medium of 
communication, can God rejoice as before in all 
kindness over man, and man again place his re- 
joicing confidence in God. On doing so, he is 
disburdened from the terror that had enslaved him, 
and that had given the spirit of a crouching pusil- 
lanimity to all his obedience. He from this moment 
enters into liberty. He is no longer haunted 
by degrading apprehensions about self and about 
safety. He sees God to be at peace with him, 
but in such a way as to enhance the sacredness of 
His now vindicated character ; and in the very act 
of receiving his forgiveness through the hand of a 
Mediator, he beholds, throughout the whole of the 
august ceremonial, the heightened lustre that is 
thrown over the truth and the justice and the 
majesty of the Godhead, 

But while this view of God in Christ extinguishes 
one fear—the fear of terror; it awakens another 
and an altogether distinct fear—the fear of rever- 
ence. God is no longer regarded as the enemy 
of the sinner; but in the cross of the Redeemer, 
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where this enmity was slain, there is full demon- 
stration of a moral nature that is in utter repug- 
nancy to sin. He does not appear against us in 
the aspect of a Judge; nor do we hear from His 
lips the voice of condemnation for sins that are past. 
But still there is distinctly heard from the mercy- 
seat the voice of a Father, who, along with the 
utterance of our pardon, bids us go and sin no 
more. Now that we have entered into reconcilia- 
tion, we hear not the upbraidings of the lawgiver, 
for the despite which in former days we have done 
unto His will. But the office of the gospel is to 
regenerate as well as reconcile; and every disciple 
who embraces it is met with the saying—‘* This is 
the will of God even your sanctification.” The 
truth is, that, having found out a way by which 
to ward off the vengeance of sin from your persons 
—it is the intent and object of this His new admin- 
‘istration to root out its existence from your hearts. 
With the sinner He has entered into a league of 
amity; but against sin, and all its serpent brood 
of abominations, He carries on the same unsparing 
and implacable warfare as before. Among all the 
myriads of the redeemed, there is not one individual 
the guilt of whose sins has been pardoned, the 
power and the being of whose sins shall not be 
utterly destroyed. Within the entire compass of our 
Redeemer’s kingdom, not one subject to the end 
of time ever shall be found, who, ransomed from 
the condemnation of sin, has not been reclaimed 
from sin unto Holiness. The great and ultimate 
design of that new economy under which we sit, is 
to restore and to perfect in fallen man the lost 
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virtues of the Godhead ; and we only conform to 
this economy, when, after having accepted of its 
offered forgiveness and so entered into peace, we 
look unto the venerable image of Him to whom we 
have been brought nigh, that brightening unto His 
resemblance every day, we may at length attain 
to His character and be filled with His fullness. 

It will now be understood of all those who have 
been translated into this new economy, or, to use 
the language of the apostle, whom God hath 
translated into the kingdom of His dear Son, it 
will be understood what the fear is which they are 
relieved from, and what the fear is which they re- 
tain—or how they, conformably to one passage of 
the New Testament, can serve God without fear ; 
and at the same time, comformably to another 
passage, can serve Him with reverence and with 
godlyfear. ‘The oneisthatfear which hath torment, 
and which perfect love casteth out. The other 
is that in which the early churches are said to have 
walked, at the time when they had rest throughout 
all Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied. ‘The 
one is that which belongs to those fearful and un- 
believing, of whom it is said that they shall have 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone. The other is that which belongs to those 
of whom it is said, that the mercy of the Lord is 
unto them who fear Him. Such is the difference 
of estimation in which these two affections are held ; 
and such the difference, in point of treatment, which 
they severally shall experience. And it does 
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vindicate the wisdom or discrimination of Scripture, 
it does mark an intelligent view both of our nature 
and of the bearings which the evangelical system 
of revelation has upon it, when it appears, that, 
confounded though they be under one denomination, 
there is a like difference in the properties and 
characteristics of each of them. ‘The one, as we 
said before, is the fear of terror. ‘The other is 
the fear of reverence. When under the one, we 
are looking unto self; and the apprehension is, lest 
a creature so sentient should be agonised by suffer- 
ings that are to come. When under the other, 
we are looking unto God; and the apprehension 
is, lest a Being so sacred should look with distaste 
and dissatisfaction towards us because of our present 
remaining sinfulness. When the one is awakened 
by a sense of God’s displeasure, it is because of 
the vengeance which follows in its train. To the 
other there is a moral force in the displeasure, al- 
though there should be no vengeance. To con- 
ceive the distinction, might we imagine an earthly 
superior, whom we hold in reverence both for his 
rank and for his virtues. It might be a reverence 
wholly unaccompanied with terror. It might bea 
fear into which there enters no apprehension what- 
ever of pains or of penalties. The loss simply of 
his good opinion were enough to awaken it— 
although there should be no physical loss or phy- 
sical suffering incurred by it. A mere look of dis- 
approbation from him, of whose respectability and 
worth we had the high imagination, like the look 
of Christ upon Peter, would, of itself, be felt to 
agonise all the better sensibilities of our nature. 
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It is not even necessary for this, that we should 
incur his displeasure by a violation of his legal 
rights. It were simply enough to have incurred 
his disesteem by a violation of moral rightness. 
It is not necessary that he should be offended with 
us, because we have robbed him of his dues. It 
were enough that he thought of us unfavourably, 
because we had fallen short of our own duties. 
Even though we had nothing to fear from his anger, 
still we should fear his disapprobation. A mere 
adverse judgment, although not followed up by 
any execution, would in itself be grievous to us, 
And such is the feeling of a Christian towards God. 
He stands not in the terror of any vengeance from 
His hands—yet he would feel an awe in the rebuke 
of His countenance. He trembles not under the 
uplifted arm of an injured Deity. Yet the disap- 
proval of His omniscient eye, would in itself be 
dreadful to him. He is not frightened at the thought 
of any coming penalties—yet he is solemnized by 
the notice that God takes of him. In other words, 
the fear of terror is done away, but the fear of re- 
verence survives it. A sense of God’s mercy, as 
exhibited in the work of our redemption, has ex- 
pelled the one. A sense of His holiness, also 
exhibited there, has enhanced and perpetuated the 
other. The two fears are distinct and dissimilar 
to the uttermost. The one is an auimal—the other 
is a moral affection. The one, the fear of terror, 
will descend with the accursed into Hell, and have 
fulfilment there in the cries and agonies of the place 
of torment. The other, the fear of reverence, will 
be borne upward by the redeemed into Heaven, 
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and will there pour a deeper and a graver melody 
into the adorations that compass the throne of the 
Eternal. Let us cease to wonder then, that the dis- 
ciples of the New Testamentare called upon to banish 
from their hearts the first affection, and to retain the 
second—that in one place, they should be reproach- 
ed because of their fearfulness; and, in another, 
should be admonished to live all their days in the 
fear of God. The faith of the gospel harmonizes 
both these sentiments. It displaces terror. It 
heightens reverence. 

This, so far from an unintelligible mystery, is ex- 
emplified in one of the most frequent and familiar 
relations of human life. Let the wife, says the 
apostle Paul, reverence her husband; but, while 
in subjection to him, says the apostle Peter, let 
her not be afraid with any amazement—or, as it 
means, with any terror or consternation. If ever 
you esteemed a man from whom you had nothing 
personally to fear—if ever the presence of a supe- 
rior drew an homage of profoundest deference from 
your bosom, although you had nought of harm and 
nought of hostility to apprehend from him—if you 
_ have ever known what it was to have an awe cast 
upon your spirits, when the dignity, whether of 
virtuous or of intellectual greatness, stood before 
you, even though it beamed in placidness upon 
yourself—then you have had experimental proof in 
your own feelings of the distinction that we now 
labour to impress ; and you have found how possi- 
ble it is to be utterly free of all terror towards 
God, and yet to hold Him in deepest reverence. 

Such is the wide difference between these two 
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affections; and, corresponding to this, there is a 
difference equally wide between the legal and the 
evangelical dispensations. Under the former econo- 
my, the alternative to do this and live, is, that if you 
fail in doing this, you will perish everlastingly. Now 
let this be the great stimulus to the performance 
of virtue; and then think of the spirit and of the 
inward character, wherewith they are impregnated. 
It is in fact a character of the most intense selfish- 
ness. It is the fear of terror which goads him on 
to all his obedience, and compels him to act re- 
ligiously—to walk the servile round of many outward 
conformities, and forcibly to refrain his hands from 
all outward and literal transgression. For such a 
religion as this, it is not needed, that he should 
have any capacity of moral principle. It is enough 
if he have the capacity of animal pain. He is 
driven along, not by the feelings of his spiritual, 
but by those of his sentient nature; and, instead 
of liberal or spontaneous piety, we behold, in the 
multitude of his operose but unwilling drudgeries, 
all the baseness of a sordid and superstitious devo- 
teeship. That obedience which is given with a 
view to purchase, either the enjoyments of Heaven 
or exemption from the agonies of hell, may evince 
a taste for happiness ; but this is altogether distinct 
from a taste for holiness—or it may evince a dis- 
taste for suffering, but this is not a distaste for sin. 
It is thus that we hold the legal economy to be 
not more adverse to the comfort, than it is to the 
character of man. It taints and vitiates the morality 
which it professes to idolize. It puts the alloy of 
an ignoble quality into all its services. Its constant 
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demand is for virtue—on which however it inflicts 
the utmost degradation—causing principle to smk 
into prudence; and transforming him who might 
else have been a generous aspirant after the excel- 
lence that is godlike, into a morose and mercenary 
hireling.—So that, instead of loving righteousness 
for itself, or of hating iniquity for itself, he wretch- 
edly drivels at the services of the one, and only 
for the promised reward; and represses his desires 
towards the other, only because of the threatened 
vengeance. 

Now it is not so with the economy of the gospel. 
The gate of Heaven is thrown open at the outset 
to its disciples ; and they are invited with confident 
step to walk towards it. God holds Himself forth 
not as a Judge who reckons, but as a Father who 
is reconciled to them. A deed of remission for the 
sins that are past is put into their hands; and 
whereas before, they, under a sense of guilt, may 
have been troubled at the sight of God’s offended 
sacredness, they have now, beneath the covert of 
an ample and to them freely extended mediator- 
ship, taken their secure refuge from the storm. 
_ The fear of terror ought now to have no place in — 
hearts, occupied by a grateful and a rejoicing love, 
that should cast it away from them; but there is 
nothing in this transition from Nature to Grace, 
nothing in this renouncing of our own righteousness 
and relying on Christ as our alone Saviour, nothing 
in this change of the legal for the evangelical, that 
is fitted to extinguish—there is every thing to en- | 
hance within us the fear of reverence. When God 
is seen by us .in the face of Christ, He is seen in 
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the brightness of His mercy to the sinful; but it 
is a mercy so accompanied with holiness and truth, 
so enshrined as it it were in the high honours of a 
vindicated law, as to throw over the character of 
the Godhead a deeper sacredness than before. In 
that halo which is over the mercy-seat of Chris- 
tianity, there is a radiance of all the attributes. 
Along with the love which gladdens every believer’s 
heart, there is an august and awful majesty to so- 
lemnize it, and while in this wondrous spectacle, 
we behold peace to the sinner—yet, seen as it is 
through the mystery of a world’s atonement, we 
there too behold the evil of sin in most full and 
appalling demonstration. While the sinner looked 
upon all this as the fire of Heaven’s jealousy, di- 
rected against himself, to burn up and fiercely to 
destroy, there was but room in his heart for the 
one affection of single and overwhelming terror, 
But when seen as it is, averted from us because 
discharged upon Him who for our sake sustained 
the agonies of the garden and of the cross, he can 
look on without the fear of terror—yet it is impos- 
sible to look intelligently on, without the fear of 
deepest reverence. It is a like difference with 
that which obtains between the sight of a volcano 
from a place of exposure, and from a place of safety. 
In the one there are the emotions of an absorbing 
terror, in a mind occupied with self. In the other 
there are the emotions of an admiring taste, in a 
mind occupied with the scene of contemplation, 
But for the full enjoyment of this scene, a degree 
of conscious security is indispensable. A sense of 
danger would disturb, and despair would utterly 
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destroy it; and not without a certain belief of 
personal safety, would the fine sensibilities of taste 
have their play in the spectator’s bosom. His soul 
must be in a state of repose, ere it can reflect those 
characters of grandeur or of gracefulness which lie 
on the panorama before it; nor could it take on a 
true impression of its varied imagery, if ruffled by . 
apprehension, or, still more, if tempest-driven among 
the hazards of the fiery torrent and of the earth- 
quake. There would be one engrossing sensibility 
that dispossessed all others ; and, till it was hushed 
by a sense of protection and of safety, neither the 
graces nor the sublimities of a perspective so mar- 
vellous could have any charm for his imagination— 
alike insensible to the gorgeousness that blazed 
upon the mountain-top, or to the verdant beauty 
that smiled around its base. 

It is just so im reference to God—wmore terrible 
as He is to the sinner’s eye, than the fiercest and 
most menacing volcano, when viewed only in the 
light of an incensed lawgiver. ‘The sinner is at 
that time otherwise employed, than in an admiring 
survey of the beauty or the nobleness of the Divine 
character. His great concern is about himself. 
His overwhelming anxiety is about his own pro- 
spects. He has not time, or at least he has not 
tranquillity, among the agitations of a perturbed 
spirit, for what may be called a contemplative study 
of the Godhead. And as in our case of illustra- 
tion, all the tasteful sensibilities were in abeyance, 
while death and destruction were conceived to be 
at hand—so all the moral sensibilities towards God 
are equally in abeyance, when the mind is engross- 
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ed with the dread of His vengeance, or looks on- 
ward to that frightful eternity which is in reserve 
for the children of ungodliness. 

It is by the gospel of Jesus Christ, and by it 
alone, that this check on the moral sensibilities of 
our heart towards God is removed. It assures 
safety and peace to the sinner; and he, looking 
to the atonement of the cross, can at once rejoice in 
the fulness of the divine mercy, and do profoundest 
reverence to the unabated dignity of the Sovereign. 
The grace and the greatness of the Divinity are 
alike open to his view; and whereas before, the 
terrors of a guilty selfishness had within him their 
sole occupation, rescued from these, he can now 
look calmly and intelligently on ; and it is when so 
employed, that the susceptibilities of his moral 
nature are awakened to one and all of the perfec- 
tions of the Godhead. It is when he thus looks 
unto God, that he becomes like unto God—even 
by the moral radiance of Him who is adored, now 
calling back a kindred reflection from the serene 
and steadfast countenance of him who is the adorer. 
It is thus that that assimilating process which shall 
be perfected in Heaven, where we shall be alto- 
gether like unto God, for there we shall see Him 
as He is, has its commencement and its progress 
upon earth—for even now, beholding as with open 
face the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory even as by the 
spirit of the Lord. 

Let us now conclude this part of our argument 
with two practical reflections. 

First, we doubt that there may be some here 
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present, who are alike strangers both to the one 
fear and the other—as little struck by the terror of 
God’s wrath, as they are solemnized into reverence 
by the worth and the moral excellence which belong 
to Him. ‘This we hold to be the general habit of 
men in the world. ‘They stand in no need of a 
gospel to soothe them, and just because the law 
never scared them. ‘They are listless, in truth, 
and most profoundly asleep to both terms of this 
big alternative; and, if not animated into hope by 
any sense of reality in the offers of mercy, neither 
can they sink into despondency by any sense of 
reality in the coming vengeance. ‘The present 
existence is their all; and as to its issues in a yet 
unknown and untravelled scene, they think not at all 
and they care not at all. The Bible declaration 
that by nature they are the children of wrath, does 
not move them. ‘The testimony of their own con- 
science that they are living without God in the 
world, does not awaken them. The daily remem- 
brancers which meet them on their way, and speak 
to them with a force of animation which there is 
no evading, of the death that is so surely and so 
_ speedily awaiting them, carry not forward their 
thoughts to the judgment that is also awaiting them. 
Meanwhile time runs on with unaltered footsteps ; 
and the cycles of Heaven, as they roll over-head, 
witness the follies and the heedlessness of each 
successive day, to be as inveterate as of the day 
that went before it ; and not more steadfastly than 
these perform their wonted revolutions in the firma- 
ment above, does many a poor child of infatuation 
below persist in the courses of a deep and deter- 
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mined worldliness. And so with thousands and 
thousands more, there is never so much as one 
fearful anticipation in time, of that which has its 
dread fulfilment in eternity. For God is not to 
be mocked. ‘The unchanging principles of His 
moral administration are not to be tampered with. 
The sanctions of His outraged law are not to be 
nullified, but must have their emphatic vindication 
—for sooner shall nature expire than the high 
jurisprudence of God shall be trampled on— 
Heaven and Earth shall pass away but not one 
jot or one tittle of His law shall fail. 
Secondly—Let us hope that there are some 
_here present, who have known what it was to be 
practically in earnest because of these things; and 
who feeling a significancy both in the threats of 
that law which they have violated, and in the in- 
vitations of that gospel which has held out to them 
a sanctuary and a hiding-place from the storm, 
have there cast the anchor of their hope, and now 
rejoice that they are safe. Theirs is in no way 
the joy of those who feel that they can sin with 
impunity. It is true that they count upon forgive- 
ness, but not forgiveness in such a way as marks 
the indifference of the Godhead to sin, but forgive- 
ness in such a way as manifests His entire and 
unbroken sacredness. In that atonement by which 
the vengeance of a broken law has been averted 
from themselves, they still behold the demonstra- 
tion of God’s antipathy to evil; andif not actuated 
as heretofore by the terror of His power, still they 
are actuated by the deepest reverence for the per- 
fections of His moral nature. ‘They are not ex- 
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empted from service under the economy of the 
gospel. Only it is service, not in the oldness of 
the letter, but in the newness of the spirit. Still 
it is service; and it should be no longer a mystery, 
that they, who, in one sense of the term are called 
upon to serve God without fear, are, in another 
sense of it, called upon to perfect their holiness in 
the fear of the Lord. You will perceive by this, 
how much more pure and generous and noble, the 
evangelical is than the legal virtue—the one in 
fact being rendered, in truckling exchange for the 
remuneration which it aims after ; the other, already 
in possession of that ample remuneration which 
has been won by the Mediator for all who believe, 
rendered as a spontaneous offering of love and of 
loyalty. It is thus that faith, of all principles the 
most maligned and misunderstood by the world, not 
only pacifies the conscience of the sinner, but puri- 
fies all the springs of his obedience—so that, instead 
of a drivelling servility towards the Master of whom 
he is in dread, itis the willing homage of his duteous 
and delighted subordination towards the Father 
whom he holds in utmost reverence. 
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SERMON XII. 


IMMORTALITY BROUGHT TO LIGHT BY THE 
GOSPEL. 


‘© Who hath abolished death, and brought life and immortality 
to light by the gospel.”-2 Timorny i. 10. 


Tue men of the earth carry on their designs and 
their doings, just as if on earth they were to live for 
ever. ach is so intent upon his own earthly ob- 
ject—every mind is so occupied with its own earth- 
ly scheme—every countenance speaks such deep 
and eager anxiety after some favourite yet earthly 
ambition—each individualis so decidedly embarked, 
withall his powers of attention and perseverance, on 
some earthly undertaking—That surely one might 
think, it can be nought of a trifling or temporary 
nature, which either creates or keeps up so mighty 
a stir among our species. And yet it is not the 
less true, that all the busy activities of all these people 
have their upshot in forgetfulness. It is not the 
greatness or the durability of the objects, which has 
called forth the effort and the strenuousness of men. 
It is the folly of men, which urges them to the 
pursuit of paltry and evanescent objects—a folly 
which overlooks the arithmetic of our few little 
years, and has invested time with the characters of 
eternity—a folly which all the demonstrations of 
experience have been unable to rectify ; and which, 
after the mighty sweep of countless generations 
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from the face of our world, reigns with unabated 
strength over the human heart, and finds the men of 
the present day as unwise and as infatuated as ever. 

Death is a theme of mighty import; and every 
variety of eloquence has been exhausted, upon the 
magnitude of its desolations. There is not aplace 
where human beings congregate together, that does 
not, in the fleeting history of its inmates, give forth 
the lesson of their mortality. Is it a house? Death 
enters unceremoniously there, and with rude hand 
tears asunder the dearest of our sympathies. Is 
itatown? Every year death breaks up its families; 
and the society of our early days is fast melting 
away from us. Is ita market place? Death works 
among the people at short and rapid intervals; and 
though at the end of twenty years, I see a crowd 
as busy and as numerous as before—these are new 
faces which meet my eye, and new names which 
fall upon my ear. Is it a church? The aspect of 
the congregation is changing perpetually ; and in a 
little time another people will enter these walls, 
and another minister will speak to them. Is it the 
country at large ? On every side we see a shifting 
- population—another set of occupiers to the farms, 
and other names or other men annexed to the 
properties. 

But this is viewing the subject at a distance. 
Every assemblage of objects is composed of in- 
dividuals ; and think of the numbers that must have 
suffered, to accomplish the changes which we have 
now set before you. ‘Think that each of these in- 
dividuals carried in his bosom a living principle, 
and that that principle is now to all appearance 
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extinguished—that each felt as warm and as alive 
to the world as perhaps any who now hears me, 
and that this world the stern severity of death forced 
him to abandon for ever—that each was as 
feelingly open to pain and to terror, and that the 
forebodings and the reluctance and the agonies of 
death came upon all of them—that each had hopes 
and plans and wishes to accomplish, but that death 
carried him away; and they are all buried in for- 
getfulness along with him. 

All is vanity says the preacher; and it is death 
which stamps this character on the affairs of the 
world. It throws a mockery upon all that is 
human. It frustrates the wisest plans, and abso- 
lutely converts them into nothingness. All the 
ecstasies of pleasure, all the splendours of fame, all 
the triumphs of ambition, all the joys of domestic 
tenderness, all that the eye can look for or the 
heart aspire after—this, this is their affecting termi- 
nation. Death absorbs all—it annihilates all. Our 
fathers who strutted their little hour on this very 
theatre, were as active and as noisy aswe. The 
loud laugh of festivity was heard in their dwellings; 
and in the busy occupation of their callings, they 
had their days of labour, and theirnights of thought- 
ful anxiety. The world carried on it then the same 
face of activity as now; and where are the men 
who kept it up in their allotted generation? They 
are where we shall soon follow them. They have 
gone to sleep; but it is the sleep of death. ‘Their 
bed is a coffin in which they are mouldering. The 
garment which they have thrown aside is their body, 
which served them through life; but is now lying 
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in Joose and scattered fragments, among the earth 
of their grave. 

And it does aggravate our hopelessness of escape 
from death, when we look to the wide extent and 
universality of its ravages. We see no exception. 
It scatters its desolations with unsparing cruelty, 
among all the sons and daughters of Adam. It 
perhaps adds to our despair, when we see itextending 
to the other animals. Every thing that has life 
dies ; and even the lovely forms of the vegetable 
creation dissolve into nothing. It appears to be 
the condition of every organic being; and so looks 
as if it were some tremendous necessity, under 
which we have nothing for it but helplessly to ac- 
quiesce. It carries to our observation all the im- 
mutability of a general law. Man can look for no 
mitigation to the big and incurable distress. He 
cannot reverse the processes of Nature, nor bid 
her mighty elements obey him. 

Is there no power then superior to Nature, and 
which can control her? ‘To us a law of the uni- 
verse carries the idea of some fixed and inalienable 
necessity along with it; and none more certain, 
. more unvarying and more widely extended in its 
operation, than the law of death. In the wide 
circuit of things, does there exist no high authority 
which can abolish this law ?—no power which can 
overthrow death, and spoil him of his principality ? 
—no being travelling in the greatness of his strength, 
who can grapple this mighty monarch, and break 
his tyranny to pieces? We never saw that Being. 
But the records of past ages have come down 
to us; and we there read of an extraordinary 
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visitor who lighted on these realms, where death 
has reigned so long in all the triumphs of undivided 
empire. Wonderful enterprise, He came to destroy 
death. Vast undertaking, He came to depose 
Nature from her conceived immutability. He came 
to shift her processes—and a law that embraced in 
its wide grasp all which lives and moves on the face 
of the world, he came to overturn it. And He soon 
gave tokens of a power commensurate to the mighty 
undertaking. That Nature, to whose operations, 
we are so apt to ascribe some stubborn and invin- 
cible necessity, gave way at His coming. She felt 
His authority through all her elements, and she 
obeyed it. Wonderful period, when the constancy 
of Nature was broke inupon by Him who established 
it—when the Deity vindicated Hishonours ; and the 
miracles of a single age, committed to authentic 
history, gave evidence to all futurity that there is 
a Power above Nature and beyond it. What more 
unchanging than the aspect of the starry Heavens ; 
in what quarter of her dominions does Nature 
maintain a more silent and solemn inflexibility, than 
in the orbs which roll around us? Yet at the 
coming of the mighty Saviour, these Heavens 
broke silence. Music was heard from their canopy, 
and it came from a concord of living voices, which 
sung the praises of God, and made them fall in 
articulate language upon human ears. After this, 
who can call Nature unalterable? Jesus Christ 
while He tarried upon earth made perpetual inva- 
sions upon her constancy ; and she never in a single 
instance, resisted the wordof Hispower. Whatman- 
ner of man is this, said his disciples, who can make 
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the wind and the seas obey him? Philosophers 
love to expatiate; and they tell us of the laws of 
the animal and the vegetable kingdom. These 
laws may prove an impassable barrier to us. But 
in the hand of the omnipotent Saviour they were 
nothing. He reversed or suspended them at plea- 
sure. He blasted the fig tree by a single word; 
and, what to us was the dawn of some high antici- 
pation, He made man the subject of His miracles. 


~ He restored sight to the blind. He restored speech 


to the dumb. He restored motion to the palsied. 
And to crown His triumph over Nature and her 
processes, He restored life to the dead. He laid 
down His own life, and He took it up again. The 
disciples gave up all for lost, when they saw the 
champion of their hopes made the victim of that 
very mortality, which He promised to destroy. It 
was like the revenge and the victory of Nature, 
over Him who had so often prevailed against her. 
But it was only to make His triumph more illustrious. 
He died and was buried; but He rose again. He 
re-entered thatmysterious bourne, from whichit has 
been said that no traveller ever returns; but He 


did. He burst asunder the mighty barriers of the 


grave. He re-entered and reanimated that body 
which expired on the cross ; and by that most strik- 
ing of all testimonies, His own unaltered form emerg- 
ing from the tomb, He has given us to know, that He 
fought against the law of death and He carried it. 

But man not only wants power to achieve his 
own immortality, he also wants light to discover it. 
If such, in spite of every appalling exhibition to the 
contrary, is really to be the ultimate state of man, 
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this doctrine is not brought to light by reason. 
The text indeed says as much, in saying that it is 
brought to light by the gospel. It represents this 
great truth as dark by Nature, and only made clear 
by Revelation. It seems to cast discredit on all 
the arguments of science in behalf of a future state ; 
and, just for want of a sufficient basis in the evidence 
of Philosophy on which to rear this noble anticipa- 
tion, it would rest and establish it chiefly on the 
evidence of faith. 


In the further prosecution of this discourse, let 
us first advert to what may be called the physical 
state, and then to the moral state of the mind; and 
under each head, let us endeavour to contrast the 
insufficiency of the light of nature, with the suffi- 
ciency and fulness of the light of the gospel. 


I. An argument for its immortality has been 
drawn from the consideration of what we should 
term the physics of the mind—that is, from the 
consideration of its properties, when it is regarded 

as having a separate or substantive being of its 
“own. For example it has been said that spirit is 
not matter, and therefore must be imperishable. 
We confess that we see not the force of this rea- 
soning. We are not sure by nature of the premises ; _ 
and neither do we apprehend how the conclusion — 
flows from it. We think ourselves familiar with the 
subtleties and the scholastics that have been 
uttered upon the subject. To us they are far from 
satisfactory ; nor can we perceive aught of that evi- 
dence, on which we rest our belief in any coming 
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event or coming state of the futurity which lies 
before us—we can perceive no such force of prac- 
tical evidence in those abstract or metaphysic 
generalities, which are employed to demonstrate 
the endurance or rather the indestructibleness of 
the thinking principle—so as to be persuaded, that 
it shall indeed survive the dissolution of the body, 
and shall separately maintain its consciousness and 
its powers on the other side of the grave. 

Now, in the recorded fact of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection, we see what many would call a more 
popular ; but what we should deem a far more sub- 
stantial and satisfactory argument for the soul’s 
immortality, than any that is furnished by the 
speculation which we have now alluded to. To us 
the one appears as much superior to the other, as 
History is more solid than Hypothesis, or as Ex- 
perience is of a texture more firm than Imagination, " 
or as the Philosophy of our modern Bacon, is of a 
surer and sounder character than the Philosophy 
of the old schoolmen. Now it is upon the fact 
of His own resurrection that Christ rests the hope 
and the promise of resurrection to all of us. If He 
_ benot risen from the dead, says one of His apostles, 
we are of all men the most miserable. It is to this 
fact, that he appeals as the foundation and the hope 
of immortality. To every cavil and to every diffi- 
culty he opposes the emphatic argument, that Christ 
hasrisen. ‘This was Paul’s argument; andit has de- 
scended by inheritance to us. We have received 
the testimony. We have access to the documents. 
We can take a view of the unexampled evidence, 
which has been carried down to us upon the vehi- 
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cles of history ; and, in opposition to all which fancy 
or speculation can muster against us, we can appeal 
to the fact. Itis not a doctrine excogitated by 
‘the ingenuities of human reasoning. It is a doc- 
trine submitted to the observation of the human 
senses. It is not an untried experiment. While 
Jesus Christ lived, He made it repeatedly, and 
with unvaried success, upon others ; and, in giving 
up His body to the cross, He made it upon Him- 
self. One who could carry an experiment such as 
this to a successful termination, has a claim to be 
listened to; and He tells by the mouth of an apos- 
tle, that the fact of Himself having risen, bears 
most decisively upon the doctrine that we shall 
rise also. ‘‘ For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him.” 

Let it be remarked, before we conclude this 
head of discourse, that the word which we render 
“abolished,” signifies also ‘‘ made of no effect.” 
The latter interpretation of the word is certainly 
more applicable to our first or our temporal death. 
He has not abolished temporal death. It still 
reigns with unmitigated violence, and sweeps off its 
successive generations with as great sureness and 
rapidity as ever. ‘This part of the sentence is not 
abolished, but it is rendered ineffectual. Death still 
lays us in the grave ; but it cannot chain us there 
to everlasting forgetfulness. It puts its cold hand 
upon every one of us; but a power mightier than 
death will lift it off, and these frames be again 
reanimated with all the warmth of life and of sen- 
timent. The church-yard has been called the 
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land of silence; and silent it is indeed to those who 
occupy it. The Sabbath bell is no longer heard ; 
nor yet the tread of the living population above 
them. But though removed from the hearing of 
every earthly sound, yet shall they hear the sound 
of the last trumpet. It shall enter the loneliness 
of their dwellings, and be heard through Death’s 
remotest caverns. When we open the sepulchres 
of the men of other times, the fragments of skele- 
tons and the mouldering of bones form indeed a 
humiliating spectacle. But the working of the 
same power which raised Jesus from the dead, 
shall raise corruption to a comelier form, and invest 
it in all the bloom and vigour of immortality. So 
is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in cor- 
ruption. It is raised in incorruption. It is sown 
in dishonour. It is raised in glory. It is sown 
in weakness. It is raised in power. It is sown 
a natural body. It is raised a spiritual body. 
This corruptible must put on incorruption; and 
this mortal must put on immortality. So when this 
corruption shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. 


Il. But another argument for the immortality 
of man, has been drawn by philosophers from the 
moral state of his mind; and more especially from 
that progressive expansion, which they affirm it to 
have undergone, in respect of its virtues as well as 
of its powers. Still we fear, that, in respect of 
this argument too, the flowery description of the 
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moralists has no proof, and more particularly no 
experience to support it. There is a beauty we 
do confess in many of their representations; but 
beauty is only for them who sit at ease. It isa 
cruel mockery to the man who is surrounded by 
the agonies of a death-bed; and has in his im- 
mediate view, the dread images of annihilation or 
vengeance. Yes! we have heard them talk, and 
with eloquence too, of the good man and of his 
prospects—of his progress in life being a splendid 
career of virtue, and of his death being a gen- 
tle transition to another and a better world— 
of its being the goal where he reaps the honourable 
reward that is due to his accomplishments, or being 
little more than a step in his proud march to eter- 
nity. This is all very fine, but it is the fineness 
of poetry. Where is the evidence of its being any 
better than a deceitful imagination? We might 
believe that there was something real in this stately 
progression to eternity, if we saw it; but we see it 
not. Why so cruel an interruption to the progress? 
What means this awful and mysterious death? 
Why is the good man not suffered to carry on in 
nis triumphant progress ; and how comes this dark 
and inexplicable event, to be interposed between 
him and the full accomplishment of his destiny ? 
You may choose to call it a step; but there is no 
virtue in a name to quell our suspicion. It bears 
in every circumstance all the marks of a termination. 
We see the gradual decay of those faculties, which 
you tell us, but tell us falsely, are ripening and ex- 
panding. We see those virtues which you have 
represented as in a state of constant perseverance 
kK 2 
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—we see them giving way to the power of disease— 
we see them withering into feebleness ; and, instead 
of that which confers grace or dignity on man, we 
see the peevishness, the discontent the fretfulness 
of age. We see the body bending to the dust. 
We see it extended in all the agony of helplessness 
and pain. To call this a triumphant procession to 
eternity—or to disguise those actual horrors which 
the ear hears and the eye witnesses, by the gildings 
of a flimsy imagination! We observe the emission 
of the last breath; and, whether the spirit is ex- 
tinguished or fled to another residence, Nature tells 
us not—but when the academic declaimer talks of 
his fancied career of perfection, we should lift the 
honest front of experience against him, and call 
upon him to reveal to us the mystery of death. 
How comes an event so unseemly to meet the hero 
of immortality, on the pathhe was treading with such 
security and triumph? © What the purpose of such 
an interruption at all? Why has the bemg, whom 
they would proudly assimilate to angels, such an 
ordeal to undergo ? Why like them does he not 
flourish in perpetual vigour? And how shall we 
explain that mighty change, with all its affecting 
- accompaniments of reluctance and agony and de- 
spair P 
Death gives the lie to all the speculations of all 
the moralists ; but it only gives evidence and con- 
sistency to the statements of the gospel. The 
doctrines of the New Testament will bear to be 
confronted with the rough and vigorous lessons 
of experience. They attempt no ornament and no 
palliation. They give the truth in all its severity 
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—nor do they attempt to strew flowers around the 
sepulchre, or pour a deceitful perfume into the 
rottenness of the grave. Were a physician to take 
up my case, and speak lightly of my ailments, while 
I knew that a consuming disease was working and 
making progress within me, I should have no con- 
fidence in him, or in his remedies. I should like 
him to see the mischief in its full extent, that the 
medicine applied may be such as to meet and to 
combat with it. Now Christ the Physician of 
souls has taken up their disease in all its malignity. 
There is no softening, no disguise, in the represen- 
tation of His messengers. Their account of death 
accords with our experience of it. What they tell 
us of death, is what we feel it to be—not that thing 
of triumph, which out of Christianity and beyond 
the circle of its influence it never is; but a thing 
of distress, and horror, and unnatural violence. 
He who is weak enough to be carried along by 
the false and the flimsy eloquence of sentimental 
moralists, might be led to believe that the man 
who dies is only sinking gently to repose, or wing- 
ing his way to a triumphant eternity. But. the 
Bible tells us differently—that out of Christ there 
is no triumph and no gentleness aboutit. It talks 
of the sting, and of the pains, and of the fear of 
death; and what we feel and know of the shrink- 
ings of nature, proves that it has experience on its 
side. And the book which characterizes so truly death 
in itself, is worthy at least of our attention, when it 
treats of death in its moral or spiritual bearings. 

Death then, as it appears to the eye of the 
senses, is but the extinction of that life which we 
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now live in the world; but death, as revealed to 
us in Scripture, is the effect and the sentence of 
sin. Sin is the root of the mischief; and it is a 
mischief which Scripture represents as stretching 
in malignity and duration, far beyond the ken of the 
senses. Had we no other guide than our senses, 
we might conceive death to be a mere annihilation ; 
and the utter destruction of their being, to be the 
whole amount of the calamity inflicted upon sinners. 
But distinct from this death of the body, there is 
what may be termed the death of the soul—not a 
death which consists in the extinction of its con- 
sciousness, for the conscience of guilt will keep by 
it for ever—not a death which implies the cessation 
of feeling, for to feeling it will continue to be all 
alive, though the feeling of intense suffermg—not 
a death by which all sense of God will be expunged, 
for the sense of God’s offended countenance will 
abide by it and agonize it through all eternity. He 
who undergoes this second, this spiritual death, 
does not thereby cease to have life; but he ceases 
to have that favour of God which is better than 
life. He lives it is true, but it is the life of an 
_ exile from hope and from happiness. He lives, but 
it is in a state of hopeless distance from the foun- 
tain of living water. God is at enmity towards 
him ; and in his own heart there is enmity towards 
God. This at least is the death of enjoyment. 
It is the death of all those pleasures, and of all 
those perceptions, which belong to a right moral 
state of existence. In this sense truly the soul is 
dead, though alive and most pungently alive to the 
corrosions of that worm which dieth not. In this 
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sense there has been a quenching of its life, though 
all awake to the pain and the anguish of the fire © 
that is not, quenched. The temporal death is only 
the portal to sorer calamities. All who sin shall 
die; but this is not the conclusion of the sentenice. 
All who die in sin shall live in torment. 

Now it promises well for our Saviour’s treatment 
of this sore malady—that He hath as it were placed 
Himself at the source of the mischief, and there 
made head against it. He has combated the radical 
force and virulence of the disease. He has probed 
it to the bottom. He has grappled with sin in its 
origin and its principle. He has taken it away— 
for by the sacrifice of Himself on the accursed tree, 
He has expiated its guilt; and, by the operation 
of the Spirit in the heart of the believer, He is 
rooting out its existence. Had He only put together 
the fragments of my body, and recalled my soul 
to its former tenement—He would have done no- 
thing. Sin, both in its power and in its condem- 
nation, would have claimed me as its own—and, in 
dreary banishment from God, it would have recalled 
me to life, but a life of misery ; and stamped on 
me immortality, but an immortality of despair. 
But the Author of the gospel has swept off the 
whole burden of the calamity. He has made a 
decisive thrust into the very heart and principle of 
the disease. He has destroyed sin, for He has 
both cancelled the sentence and washed away the 
pollution ; and, by the accomplishment of a mystery 
which angels desire to look into, He brings sinners 
unto God, where they shall ever rejoice in the 
purest light and the happiest immortality. 
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To estimate aright the new moral existence into 
which Christ ushers every sinner who receives 
Him,—we have only to reflect how it is that every 
sinner, apart from Christ, stands towards God. He 
is either immersed in deep oblivion and unconcern, 
and so may well be accounted dead to the Bemg 
who made and who upholds him; or if his conscience 
be at all awake to a true sense of his delinquencies 
from the law, he must view the lawgiver with a 
feeling of dread and discomfort and jealousy. There 
is a wide gulph of alienation between him and his 
Maker; and the habitual the haunting apprehension 
of God’s displeasure towards him, engenders in him 
back again a habitual dislike towards God. ‘There 
is no community of affection or confidence betwixt 
them ; and pursued as he is by a conviction of guilt, 
which he cannot resist and cannot escape from, 
he imagines a scowl on the aspect of the Divinity 
—an awful barrier of separation, by which he is 
hopelessly and irrecoverably exiled from the sacred 
throne of the Eternal. His spirit is not at ease. 
It is glad to find relief, in the day-dreams of a 
passing world, from those solemn realities, the 
thought of which so agitates and disquiets it. It 
‘seeks an opiate in the things of sense and time, 
against the disturbance which it finds in the things 
of eternity ; and so, cradled in profoundest lethargy, 
it, while alive unto the world, is dead unto God. 

We cannot imagine a greater revolution in the 
heart, than that which would ensue on the burden 
of this distrust or of this apathy being done away— 
when, instead of viewing God with terror, or shrink- 
ing from the thought of Him, the sinner would 
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steadfastly gaze upon His reconciled countenance, 
and be assured of the complacency and the good- 
will that were graven thereupon. Nowasimple faith 
in the glad tidings of the gospel is competent to 
achieve this. It would loosen the spirit’s bondage, by 
merely transforming the aspect of the Divinity from 
that of an enemy to that of a friend. It would change 
our indifference or our hatred into love; and this 
affection, from the central the presiding place which 
it occupies, would subordinate the whole man, and 
so utterly change his moral system as to make a 
new creature of him. The faith of the gospel is 
something more than the germ of a new hope. It 
is the germ of a new heart, and so of a new charac- 
ter. ‘The believer’s taste and sensibilities are now 
awake to objects, to which before he was utterly 
dead ; or from which he wont to recoil with strong 
and sensitive aversion. In other words, he has 
become alive to these objects. He expatiates on 
another theatre of contemplation ; and he rejoices 
in other scenes and other prospects than before. 
He has lost his relish for that in which he formerly 
delighted. He delights in that for which formerly 
he had no relish. It is just as if old senses had 
been extinguished, and as if new ones had been 
substituted in their place. If he is not ushered 
into life for the first time, he is at least ushered into 
a new mode of life for the first time. He undergoes 
preferment from the animal to the spiritual life ; 
and this life, with the immortality annexed to it, 
is not only made clear by the gospel—but faith 
in the gospel may be said to have created it. 

Now all this is the doing of the Saviour. I 
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- cannot trust the physician who plays upon the 
surface of my disease, and throws over it the dis- 
- guise of false colouring. I have more confidence to 
put in him, who, like Christ the Physician of my 
soul, has looked the malady fairly in the face,—has 
taken it up in all its extent, and in all its soreness— 
‘hasresolvedit into its original principles—has probed 
~ it to the very bottom; and has set himself forward 
to combat with the radical elements of the disease. 
This is what the Saviour has done with death. He 
has plucked it of its sting. He has taken a full 
survey of the corruption, and met it in every one 
quarter where its malignity operates. It was sin 
which constituted the virulence in the disease, and 
He hath extracted it. He hath put it away. He 
hath expiated the sentence; and the believer, 
rejoicing in the assurance that all is clear with 
God, serves Him without fear in righteousness and 
in holiness all the days of his life. The sentence 
is no longer in force, against us who believe. The 
Saviour took the sentence upon Himself. He bore 
our iniquity. He became sin for us, though He 
knew no sin, that we might become the righteousness 
of Godin Him. The sentence is no longer in force 
againstus. The Saviourhascancelledit; and he has 
done more than this. He has not only cancelled the 
guilt of sin, he has extinguishedits power. He reigns 
in the heart of the believer. He sweeps it of all 
its corruptions. He takes it such as it is—He 
makes it such as it should be. He brings the whole 
man under a thorough process of sanctification — 
so that while he lives he adds one degree of grace 
unto another—when he dies he rejoices in hope of 
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the coming glory—when he stands at the bar of ° 
judgment, he is presented holy and unreprovable in 
the sight of God and of His Saviour. In the whole 
of this treatment, I see the skill and intelligence 
and superior management of a physician who is up 
to the disease; and knows where the main force of 
its malignity lies—who has a thorough insight into 
the principle of the mischief, and has reached for- 
ward an appropriate remedy to confront it—who, 
to abolish death, has directed the strength of His 
attack against sin which is its origim—who has 
averted the condemnation of sin, by an expiatory 
sacrifice—and who is destroying its power and its 
existence, by the operation of that mighty spirit, 
whereby He can break down the corruption of the 
human heart and subdue it unto all righteousness. 

Believe this done ; and the veil is thrown aside 
which separates you from the glories of heayen— 
the way lies clear and open before you ; and light, 
pure and satisfying light, gives the highest evidence 
and splendour to the great doctrine of life and im- 
mortality. The grand mystery is resolved. The 
barrier which kept the sinner at a distance from 
God is levelled and put away. ‘That barrier was 
sin; and Christ, by the mighty instruments of His 
sacrifice and His spirit, has overthrown it. Buta 
victory over sin is a victory over death. Where sin 
hath no longer any dominion, death hath no longer 
any claim ; and that mighty Being who spoiled prin- 
cipalities and powers hath abolished death, because 
He conquered sin. ‘True, it still reigns in these 
mortal bodies ; and till the new system of things be 
established, it will scatter its desolations over the 
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surface of the world. But thenew system is pre- 
paring. A place is fitting up in Heaven, for those 
to whom our Saviour hath given the assurance, that, 
in His Father’s house there are many mansions ; 
and on earth, the Spirit is now working in the hearts 
of the destined occupiers, and making them meet 
for the inheritance. These vile bodies must be 
put off; and others put on, over which death shall 
have no power. They will persist in bloom and in 
vigour to eternity. Mighty change in the constitu- 
tion of the species—mighty change in the material 
system around us—wmighty change in the souls of 
men, as well as in the bodies which they animate. 
The bodies we now wear shall moulder into dust— 
the earth we now tread upon shall be burnt up— 
the heavens we now gaze at shall pass away as a 
scroll—But we look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness; and the 
beings who live in it shall never die. 

Before we conclude, let us refer your attention 
to the grand agent in this wonderful restoration of 
a fallen world. ‘The work is His, and it is His 
only. We must take Him not as a fellow-helper 
in the cause, but as the Captain of our salvation. 
It was He who trode the wine-press alone. His 
was all the contest, and to Him be all the triumph. 
Let not man offer to usurp or to share it with 
Him. To Him belongs the work of our redemp- 
tion, in all its extent and im all its particulars. It 
was His sacrifice which redeemed us from the 
punishment of sin ; and it is His spirit which re- 
deems us from its pollution. And we contend . 
that man is not in the right attitude for receiving 
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lofty imaginations, and resigned himself with grati- 
tude and quietness into the Saviour’s hands. 
*“‘ Here I am under the twofold misery, of having 
been a sinner in time past, and being a sinner 
still—of having incurred a sentence which I can- 
not expiate, and of persevering in a path of de- 
struction which I cannot turn from. The case in 
all its helplessness, and in all its difficulties, I make 
over wholly to the Saviour. I may as well try to 
level yonder mountain, as try to master it by my 
own independent exertions. I obey the invitation 
of the Saviour—‘ Come unto me’—I put the case 
into His hand ; and, if I do it in the assured hope 
that His redemption will provide for it, I shall not 
be disappointed. If I offer Him the case, He will 
not refuse to take it up. ‘ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.’ He takes up the 
case which I have submitted to Him. He examines 
it in its two leading particulars. I cannot expiate 
the sentence ; but the blood of His atonement can 
do it for me. I cannot turn from the paths of sin ; 
but He can turn me by His grace—He can reign 
in me by His spirit—so that though without Him 
I can do nothing—yet with Him for my strength- 
ener and my friend I can do all things.” This 
then is the finished work, the complete salvation 
of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in Him 
hath everlasting life.” Believe, and you will come 

forth with alacrity at His call. From the contem- 
plation of your own nothingness, you will cast your- 
self upon the Saviour and upon His sufficiency. 
You will make an entire and unconditional surren- 
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der of yourselves to Him; and be assured, that, from 
the first moment of your doing so, there will emerge 
the new hope of the redeemed, and the new life of 
the sanctified disciple. 

And you Christians, who have sat at His table 
—who have eaten of that bread which is the sym- 
bol of His body, and drunk of that wine which is 
the symbol of His blood—be assured, that, if you 
have done so, with all the spirituality of a firm and 
believing dependence on Him as your Saviour, 
upon you shall the whole of this great redemption 
be accomplished. You have brought your bodies 
into contact with the elements of the ordinance ; 
and if you have brought your minds into contact 
with the things represented by these elements, we 
can state to you in decisive language what will be — 
the fruit of such fellowship. God is not unfaithful 
who hath called you unto the fellowship of His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord; and we can assert, upon the 
’ fidelity of God, upon the unfailing promises of 
Heaven, upon the strength ofa high and unchange- 
able attribute, upon that truth of the Deity which 
‘is printed on all His works and shines through all 
His revelations—In a word, we ean assert upon 
» the solemn. asseveration, nay, upon the oath of the 
Divinity Himself, that all who believe in His Son 
shall have their fruit unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. 

Such is the hope of your calling. Hold it firm 
and fast even unto the end; and the bed of death 
will be to you ascene of triumph—the last messenger 
will be a messenger of joy ; and those bright images 
of peace and rapture and elevation, which, out of 
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Christ, are the mere fabrication of the fancy, will, in: 
Christ, be found to have a reality and a fulfilment, ~ 
which shall bear you up im the midst of your dying 
agonies, with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
It is no longer an idle declamation now. There 
is many a minister of Christ who could give you 
experience for it. He can take you to the house 
_ of mourning—to the mansion of pain and of sickness 
—to the chamber of the dying man. He can draw 
aside the curtain which covers the last hours of the 
good man’s existence, and show you how a Chris- 
tian can die. He can ask you to bend your ear, 
and to catch the faltering accents of praise and of 
piety. What meaneth that joy in the midst of 
suffering—that hope in the midst of breathlessness 
and pain—that elevation in the midst of cruel- 
lest agonies? It is not his own merit which 
sustains him. It is the merit of a benevolent 
Saviour. Itis not a sense of his own righteousness 
‘which gives intrepidity to his expiring bosom. It 
is the righteousness of Christ. It is the hope of 
being found in Him, and a sense of the grace and 
forgiveness which he has received through His 
hands. In a wordit is Christ who resolves the 
mystery. It is His presence which throws tran- 
quillity and joy around the scene of distress. It 
is He who administers vigour to the dying man ; 
and, while despair sits on every countenance, and 
relatives are weeping around him, He enables him 
to leave them all with this exulting testimony—O 
death where is thy sting—O grave where is thy 
victory ! 
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SERMON XIII. 


THE BREVITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


“ But this I say, brethren, the time is short.”—1 Cor. vii. 29. 


Tue affirmation of the text may be tried by a most 
distinct arithmetic. The average of man’s life is 
numerically known. And should there be an over- 
weening confidence to carry our hopes beyond this 
average, the maximum of life is numerically known. 
And, to balance the uncertainty whether our days 
upon earth may not greatly exceed the average, 
there is an equal uncertainty whether they may not 
as greatly fall short of it. ‘There is no point, from 
its origin downwards, in which death may not lay 
his arrest on the current of human existence; and 
as if the whole domain of humanity were his own, 
does he go forth at large from one extreme to the 
_ other of it; nor is there a single portion of the terri- 
tory, on which, with free and unfaltering footstep, 
he may not enter. In the churchyard, we see 
graves of every dimension. This land of silence is 
far more densely peopled by young than by old— 
proving that through all the departments of life, 
whether of age, or of youth, or of infancy, the arrows 
of this mighty destroyer flee at random. Parents 
have oftener to weep over their children’s tomb, 
than children have to carry their parents to that 
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place, where lies the mouldering heap of the gen- 
erations that have already gone by. So that on 
the side of our text, we have the clearest lights both 
of arithmetic and of experience; and one would 
think it superfluous to hold any parley with the 
understanding, on a topic of which the proof is so 
overpowering. Why, it may be thought, should 
we be anxious in urging a truth, which may safely 
be left to its own evidence? or take occasion 
strenuously and repeatedly to affirm, what none is 
able to deny? And this is just the marvellous 
anomaly of our nature, which it is so difficult to 
explain. In the face of all this evidence, and in 
utter opposition to the judgment which is extorted 
thereby, there is an obstinate practical delusion, 
that resides most constantly within the hearts, and 
rules most imperiously over the habits of the vast 
Majority of our species. It is not that we are in- 
capable of all influence from futurity ; for it is the 
future gain of the present adventure, or the future 
issue of the present arrangement, or the future re- 
sult of the present contrivance, that sets about the 
whole of human activity agoing. But it is to the 
future death, and to the future condition on the 
other side of it, that we are so strangely insensible. 
We are all in the glow and bustle and eagerness of 
most intense expectation, about the events that lie 
on the intermediate distance between us and death; 
and as blind to the certainty of the death itself, as 
if this distance stretched indefinitely onward in the 
region of anticipation before us, or as if it were 
indeed aneternity. There is a busy fitful and un- 
settled dream into which the world has been lulled 
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as if by fascination; and out of which neither the 
moan of frequent death-beds, nor the daily tolling 
of the funeral bell, nor the constant breaking down 
of existing families, nor the piece-meal falling away 
of the old society, nor the building up of anew one 
in its place—we say that there is a deep sleep upon 
our world, out of which the whole noise and tur- 
moil and terror of these incessant changes, have 
been totally unable to awaken us. 

Nor do we expect of a new utterance about the 
brevity of time, that it will awaken you. For this 
purpose there must be the putting forth of a force 
that is supernatural; and the most experimental 
demonstration we know of this necessity, is the 
torpor of the human soul about death, and the 
tenacity wherewith it stands its ground against the 
most pathetic and the most palpable exhibitions of 
it. We are never more assured of man, that he is 
wholly sold over to the captivity of this world, than 
on witnessing the strong adherence of his heart to 
it, under the most touching experiences of its vanity 
—than on perceiving how unmoved he is out of all 
his earthliness, whether he go from burials to 
business, or from business back again to burials—_— 
than on observing how, after having carried a 
neighbour to his grave, and there trod as it were on 
the confines of the world, he will turn him again 
with a devotedness as intense and as unbroken to 
its concerns and companies as before. We affirm, 
that of the spell which binds him to earth, no power 
within the compass of nature is able to disenchant. 
him—that argument will not—and the inroads of 
mortality on his own dwelling-place will not—and 
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sermons poured forth over the closing grave of the 
dearest of his family will not—and the evident 
approaches of the last messenger to his own person 
will not—And it is indeed a most affecting spectacle 
to behold, amid the warnings and the symptoms of 
a dissolution which so speedily awaits him, that he 
just hugs more closely to his heart that world, 
which is on the eve of being torn away from his 
embraces for ever. Give me then a man who is 
actually alive to the realities of faith; and the 
inference from all this is, that another power than 
that of the experience of nature over the feelings 
of nature, must have been put forth to quicken 
him. There is not within the compass of all that 
is visible, any cause competent to the working of 
such an effect upon the human spirit. The power 
which awakens it to a sense of spiritual things, 
cometh from a spiritual quarter. There is nought 
in the world that is present, which can bring a 
human soul under the dominion of the world that is 
to come. One would have thought, that the failures 
and the fluctuations of time might have shaken the 
heart of man out of its devotedness to time, and 
shifted its regards to eternity. But it would ap- 
pear not. The mere destruction of our earthly 
dependence, is not enough, to shift our desires and 
our dependence to that which is heavenly. The 
losses and the desolations which attach to the life 
of sense, and the certainty of all its joys and in- 
terests being speedily and totally swept away— 
these, it would appear, will not of themselves ger- 
minate within us the life of faith. ‘The unmoved 
earthliness of the soul, amid all the pathos and 
VOL. X. L 
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warning and menace and solemn instruction of 
those affecting changes, which our earth so con- 
vincingly exhibits—this, of itself, demonstrates the 
need that there is, for the might and the mystery 
of a higher agent, to transform that which is carnal 
into that which is spiritual. In a word, the decay 
and the dissolution of all that is below, have no 
effect in raising the downward tendencies of the 
heart, which is only cradled thereby into more 
sunken infatuation, and strangely cleaves with more 
tenacity to a scene,on which the characters of little- 
ness and frailty and rapid evanescence stand so 
palpably engraven. This wondrous phenomenon 
of our nature, convinces us of the doctrine of re- 
generation. It informs us that no treatment 
short of this, is able to spiritualize us—that ere our 
affections can be set on the things which are above, 
an influence from above must descend upon them; 
or ere we become alive to the unfading glories 
and the ethereal delights of the upper sanctuary, 
there must come down from that sanctuary, the 
light and the power of a special revelation. 

There is a real and a most momentous distinc- 
_ tion, between the children of light, and the children — 
of this world; and that is a distinction which ought 
to be frequently adverted to, in our addresses to 
every mixed or general congregation. There are 
those of you, it is to be hoped, who have been born 
of the Spirit, and so made practically alive to the 
reality and the emphatic import of eternal things : 
And, there are those of you, it is to be feared, who 
have not yet been disturbed, or at least not yet 
awakened, out of the deep slumbers of carnality ; 
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and to whom, till they are so awakened, the short- 
ness of human life will prove an argument, in every 
way as feeble and as fruitless, as any that can be 
drawn out of the magazines either of natural or 
revealed truth. Let us first therefore endeavour 
to urge on the former of these two classes, such 
Christian lessons as the text might lead us at pre- 
sent to administer; and then let us endeavour to 
urge their conversion to Christianity, on the latter 
of these two classes, and that still too from the con- 
sideration of our text, which, though without the 
Spirit of God it will fall powerlessly on their con- 
sciences, may, by the Spirit of God, which both 
they and we are bound to pray for, be the very 
instrument of awakening them. 


I. The first lesson that we would urge from the 
shortness of our abode upon earth, is moderation 
in regard to all its enjoyments—moderation, 
whether of desire in the pursuit, or of delight in 
the possession of them. ‘There is not a stronger 
indication of time being felt as substantially our 
all, and of eternity being but a shadowy dream in 
our imagination, than the full set of our hearts upon 
the advancement of our condition in this world—so 
as to bedim all our prospects, and reduce to utter 
powerlessness all our efforts towards the advance- 
ment of our condition in the next world. The 
plausibility wherewith this undoubted habit of the 
soul is often palliated, is the duty that lies upon us 
all, of building up a provision for our family. But 
then they too are a family of immortals. They 
too are travelling along a journey that is short, and 
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towards a long and lasting habitation. And if the 
accumulation of wealth for the expenses of their 
road, shuts out all care for the accumulation of that 
treasure, the purpose of which is to enrich and to 
beautify their residence for ever—still it resolves 
itself into that delusion, whereby the things of sense 
have been’made to elbow the things of faith out 
of the system of human affairs. Every man loves 
himself; and the preference of time to eternity for 
himself, gives decisive token of an unbelief about 
eternity. And most men love their children; and 
the preference of their time to their eternity, is 
just in every way as decisive of the same unbelief. 
The utter relaxation of all Christian guardianship 
through the week, is but wretchedly redeemed, by 
the tasks and the formalities of a Sabbath evening ; 
and, on the other hand, the busy and intent and 
ever-plying carefulness wherewith men will labour 
for the earthly good of their children, forms the 
most impressive rebuke that can be given, of the 
little they do and the listlessness they feel for their 
unperishable souls. And O did they but compute, 
both for themselves and for their little ones—how 
soon the high-blown enterprise, with all its train of 
sanguine hopes, and dazzling anticipations, and 
rapidly succeeding centages, and the brilliant per- 
spective, perhaps of a family raised to unbounded 
affluence, and admitted to all the privileges of free 
and honourable companionship among the upper 
circles of society—did they compute, as they would 


the returns of any worldly adventure, how very 7 
soon time with its ceaseless footstep will outstride 
the whole speculation, and cast both them and — 
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their children’s children behind it among the ages 
that are forgotten—did they but think of the speed 
and the certainty of that coming day, when their 
bodies shall be food for the creeping things of the 
earth; and their souls, if neglected now, shall then 
be wandering in unprovided nakedness, through 
the dark realms of condemnation—did they but 
figure, as well they might, the look of despair, and 
the language of fell but fruitless execration, which 
ungodly families will then cast at the parents by 
whom their eternity has been undone—did they 
contemplate with adequate feeling, the anguish, 
and the helplessness, and the hatred, and the 
scowling reproach, that should then sit on the 
countenances of those, for whom now they toil so 
strenuously, and in the splendour of whose coming 
opulence they rejoice—O how would the deep and 
the dismal cloud that sits on their ulterior prospect, 
overshadow the nearer one. And even while they 
rode in triumph on the wings of this world’s pro- 
sperity, would they learn to mix trembling with 
their mirth, and to carry the burden of all their 
aggrandizement with most reverential and religious 
soberness. 


But on the other hand, and secondly, a dangerous 
adversity, as well as a dangerous success, may be 
the portion of many a family; and a boding cloud 
of disaster may hang and may discharge itself over 
their earthly habitation ; and as they look onward 
to the scene of their future history in the world, 
may they feel themselves standing on the margin 
of a dark and fearful unknown ; and even though 
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daily bread is made sure by the promises of God 
to all who trust in them—yet who can brook the 
humiliation of a descent so woful; and what is 
the charm that can tranquillize the heart into 
patience, when the shame, and the disappointment, 
and the terrors of the impending poverty, have thus 
raised within it the conflict of many agitations. It 
is thus, that man manifests himself to be as much 
the creature of sense in the day of his misfortune, 
as in the day of his prosperity. It proves how 
fully his affections are set upon the world, when, 
on gaining it, he rejoices as if he had gained all; 
but it just proves his affections to be as fully and 
as exclusively set upon the world, when, on losing 
it, he abandons himself as utterly to despair as if he 
had lost all. With a spiritual man, to whose mind 
spiritual things come home, with the impression 
of their reality—the consideration of our text would 
be effectual in both these cases; and while by its 
first lesson it would reduce the extravagance of his 
joy, it would by a second lesson equally reduce the 
extravagance of his distress. It has been well 
said that the faith of immortality, gives a certain 
firmness of texture to the soul. It places it on a 
high and a peaceful summit, which is beyond the 
reach of all earthly fluctuations. It brings within 
the ken of the mortal eye, such mighty spaces of 
bliss and glory mterminable, as serve to expunge 
from the view of the beholder, that short intervening 
distance by which he is conducted to the margin 
of this vast territory. _ It is indeed a high exhibi- 
tion which the disciple makes of his Christianity, 
when, sure of the present day because he knows 
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that its subsistence is guaranteed, and sure of the 
coming immortality because he has laid his full 
reliance on the promises of the gospel—he can 
fearlessly commit the whole of that pilgrimage 
which lies between these two extremes, to a faith- 
fulness that he knows to be unfailing—when, from 
the shore of present certainty, he can eye without 
dismay the brief but the stormy passage that lies 
on this side of death—when, athwart the dreary 
wilderness, he can behold the day-star of immor- 
tality, and be cheered by the beams of light and 
love and purity that irradiate therefrom; and, 
knowing that though the discipline for heaven be 
severe yet the time of that discipline is short, he 
can put up with all the pain and all the poverty 
which are allotted to his life in this world, and 
possess his soul in hope and in patience. 

And there are other and severer ills than those 
of poverty, wherewith the spirit of a pilgrim may 
_be sorely exercised. There may be the death of 
friends ; and, what perhaps is still more insuppor- 
table, there may be their desertion and their trea- 
chery. Itis in the power of the arch-enemy of our 
race, to instil of his own spirit into the hearts of 
men—thus making it possible, even in the fair in« 
tercourse of society, to meet with deep and unfeeling - 
cruelty under the guise of kindness ; and, in return © 
for the unsuspecting confidence wherewith one pours 
out the sincerity of his friendship into another’s ear, 
to bring upon himself the unkindness and the wiles 
and the bitter derision of a cool and crafty deceiver. 
The great balsam for the wounded heart, under 
an infliction so painful, is the hope of immortality 
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—the believing sight of that distant heaven, where 
cunning and contrivance and brooding secrecy are 
unknown—where the light of a pure and cloudless 
transparency, sits upon every character—and not 
one countenance that there opens upon you with 
benignity, which does not truly express the glow 
and the graciousness that are to be found in the in- 
nermost recesses of the soul. This cheering hope 
is the grand medicine of the heart, under the bitter- 
ness it may be doomed to experience; but it does 
add a mellowing influence to the operation, when 
one thinks of the conflict of all its emotions that it 
will be soon over—that the triumphs of an infernal 
‘policy have but their little and their short-lived 
day, which will speedily be ended—that a retreat 
of peacefulness is at hand, in the bosom of which 
the oppressor and his victim will lie down in their 
graves together, where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, where the weary are at rest. 


But this conducts us to the third Christian lesson, 
to which the consideration of our text might lend a 
very powerful reinforcement; and that is a lesson 
of charity, even in the midst of deepest injuries 
and bitterest provocations. A great deal more than 
one half of the malignity and exasperation of this 
world, is due to the want of mutual understanding. 
We often murmur, the one against the other, just 
because we misconceive one another. And the 
proud and stubborn attitude of the two adversaries, 
and the sullen distance at which they so immoveably 
stand, and the deep and ireful animosities which 
rankle within them, and the frenzied imaginations 
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they have of their mutual deceit and mutualworthless- 
ness, with all the other symptoms of fierce and stout 
hostility, are often resolvable—not unto the defect 
of truth or of friendship, but purely into a defect 
of explanation. Now this ought to have a softens 
ing influence. But when even for this, the evi- 
dences whether of malice or dishonesty, are too glar- 
ing to be resisted, there is something to temper and 
to mollify all our sensations of wrathfulness, in the 
thought of the coming disease and the coming 
deathbed. It were indeed a triumph, could the 
kindling resentments that now rage and burn within 
you, be quenched by the waters of compassion ; 
and for this purpose, think we beseech you, even: 
of the greatest enemy you may have in this world 
—how soon the fatal distemper will seize upon him ; 
and the whole frame of his mortality will shake into 
dissolution ; and he will lie a stricken and irrecoy- 
erable patient in most affecting helplessness ; and 
he will send out a voice of feebleness that may im- 
plore, but has not strength to upbraid you; and 
after his lips have quivered and his eyes have rolled 
at the coming on of the last agony, he will sink 
away into deep and unbroken stillness. And O if 
you but saw the pale and peaceful repose, that sits 
on the dead man’s countenance ; or, still more, if 
you could follow his unembodied spirit to that 
bar, where it stands naked and defenceless before 
the scrutiny of God; and behold how it trembles 
there under the piercing inspection of an eye, before 
which all deceit lies open and all decision must for 
ever melt away—tell us if this were present to 
your contemplation as it ought, whether it would 
| L 2 
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not curb the restless indignancy of your spirit, and 
whether you would not forget all his injustice and 
all his cruelties in time, when you thought of the 
horrors of his undone eternity ? 
- 

But let us rise from particular lessons to one 
that is comprehensive of them all—from the separate 
graces which enter into the sanctification of adisciple, 
to the work of sanctification at large—from the 
special virtues, that enter as so many distinct fea~ 
tures of worth and loveliness into the Christian char- 
acter, to the habit of general and most intent dili- 
gence in perfecting that character in all its points ; 
and thus standing complete in the whole will of God. 
There is a mighty work to be done; and few and 
evil are the days that are allotted for the doing of 
it. ‘The race of Christianity is a race against time 
—in which therefore there is not one minute to 
spare from its earnest and toilsome prosecution. 
Weknow that it is the righteousness of Christ, which 
hath purchased for us our title of entry into Heaven. 
But there is a righteousness which must adhere 
personally to ourselves, that we may be qualified for 
heaven’s exercises and heaven’s joys. He hath re- 
covered for us our inheritance, and our birth-right; 
and we must now enter upon our course of education, 
that we may become meet for the inheritance, and 
be qualified for doing honour to our birth-right, by 
the acquirement of all those graces and proprieties, 
which become the possession of it. It may be by an 
act of undeserved patronage, that a place of favour 
and emolument in the service of your earthly mon- 
arch is conferred upon you. But yet, after all, 
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there must be a training for the place, and an ex- 
amination of your personal fitness for its duties, 
ere you are inducted into it. A mansion of glory 
in the upper paradise, is just such a place of favour 
and distinction, under the eye of your Monarch 
who is in heayen—given freely through Christ 
Jesus to all who will; but still a place for which 
you must be trained, and on the success of which 
training you have to undergo a trial and an ex- 
amination, and must have an approving sentence 
proclaimed, ere the door of heaven shall be opened 
to you. On that day we shall be taken account 
of, not according to our dogmata but according to 
our doings; and we shall not be admitted to any 
part of the salvation that is through the blood of 
Christ, unless it be found that we have a part in 
the salvation that is by the washing of regeneration, 
and by the renewing of the Holy Ghost. And to 
work out this salvation, there must on our part be 
a fear, and a trembling; and an earnest supplication 
for that grace of God, which can alone work in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure; and 
an ever-plying diligence in the cultivation of our 
personal character, that we may be found without 
spot and blemish in the day of Jesus Christ ; and 
such a contest with nature, as that the spirit of the 
gospel may prevail over it, and sin, though not so 
eradicated as that we shall be free of its hateful 
presence, may be so subdued as that we shall be 
free of its hateful tyranny. And is this a work, we 
would ask, that is only to be taken up at random 
opportunities ; and abandoned to such scraps of 
leisure and convenience, as the busy history of a 
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life spent in worldliness can afford; and put off : 
indefinitely to those rare and occasional spaces, which : 
may or may not cast up, when a respite from the ; 
manifold urgencies of the world meets and is at one 
with the caprice of ourowninclinations. This may do 
with those who can recline themselves in the arms 
of their fancied orthodoxy, or it may do with those 
who think that the sobrieties of civil life are pre- 
paration enough for the sacredness of heaven. But 
it will not do with those, who, aware, of the mighty . 
transformation that is called for into another heart 

and another character than before, labour to realize ‘ 
upon their persons that very Christianity which 
shone forth in the days of the New Testament— | 
when the all things whatsoever of human life, were | 
consecrated to the glory of Him who is the Author 
of it; and the lamp of religion was fed by the 
incense of a perpetual offering ; and prayer with 
ceasing, and watchfulness with all perseverai 
spoke the habitual attitude of men whose lives v 
ever girded for the work and girded for the warfare 
—who, in every change of experience, could find 
a something to do, that marked the discipleship on 
which they had entered; and, on the constant out- 
look of defence against the disturbing forces of the 
world, could keep an unstained purity in the 
midst of its most deceitful blandishments, and a 
fervent unabated charity of spirit when assailed by 
its host of most galling provocations. 

There is indeed a mighty work to be done ere 
we die—that of crucifying the old man, and making 
a new man all over again—that of resisting the 
desires and the habits of nature, till they are at 
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least vanquished, if not exterminated—that of 
transmuting the character of earth which we have 
at the first, into the character of heaven which we 
must acquire afterwards, else heaven we shall never 
reach. The distance great as it is between the 
two states must be traversed on this side of death, or 
we shall never attain a state of blessedness on the 
other side of death. It is a far journey; and short 
is the period that we have for the performance of 
it. With many of,us the day is far spent; and 
the shades of night are gathering around us; and 
we still linger, and hesitate, and send forth our few 
feeble and ineffectual aspirations, at the mere out- 
set of this vast enterprise. The thing to be ac- 
complished is, that we shall be translated from the 
mastery of sin to the mastery of grace; or that 
le works of the flesh shall be abandoned, and the 
ts of the spirit shall flourish upon our persons 
ndantly. Ere these mortal bodies go into dis- 
dlution, the life of Christ must be made manifest 
In |. them—“ else when they are raised again, and 
sisted before His judgment seat, they will be found 
‘unfit of occupancy in any of His everlasting habita- 
tions. The distance between hell and heaven is 
not greater, than is the distance between sin and 
sacredness; and what we have distinctly to do 
while we are in the world, is to make good our 
departure from the one territory and our entrance 
upon the other; and, clearing our way from the 
entanglements which detain us on the outcast and 
aceurséd region, to break forth ona career of pros- 
perous and progressive holiness. 
Now one entanglement may detain us as effectu- 
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ally as a thousand ; and the finer subtleties of the 
world as powerfully enslave and implicate the heart, 
as do its most gross and revolting criminalities.. 
Ye men, who sit at ease as if your work was over, 
or as if only a little of it was yet left which may be 
done at any time—we do not charge you with such 
sins, as go to deform your visible history. _ But 
we bid you remember that ungodliness is a sin— 
that causeless anger is a sin—that brooding anxiety 
is a sin—that dependence on the creature is a sin 
—-that langour in religion is a sin—that distaste 
for prayer is asin. We bid you think that count- 
less are the sins which go to desecrate the spirit, 
while they leave the aspect of the exterior morality 
entire ; and the busy discipline to which you are 
called, is to war against and to subjugate themall. _ 
It lies with the Gani strength of any one of the * 








to keep you moored on forbidden ground; and we 
therefore ask, whether, escaped from them all, you r 
are now bending in full sail to that land of upright- _ 
ness, where nought that is unholy can enter? 
You perhaps would like it better, could you let 
down the guardianship of your spirits, and sink in- 
to the arms of an inert and unfruitful orthodoxy. 
But know that the grace of the gospelis held forth, 
not that you may indulge but that you may deny 
ungodliness. ‘This it teaches, and this it enables 
us; and the full proof that you have to give — 
of your discipleship is, that you are earnestly 
aspiring after the whole perfection of heaven, 
and, through the implored agency of the Spirit 

on your hearts, that you are daily coming nearer 
tO it. 
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lt is by the perseverance of your conduct in the 
walk of the Spirit, that the life of the Spirit in 
your souls is upholden. The Holy Ghost is given 
to those who obey Him. Every act of charity, 
nourishes the principle of charity. Every act of 
forbearance, strengthens you the more against the 
assault of future provocations. Every commitment 
of your anxieties to God, trains you more to the 
habit of thus disposing the heavier anxieties that 
still may offer to oppress and to overwhelm you. 
The doings of the Christian life go to enfeeble all 
the corruption that is resisted, and to confirm all 
the graces which have been put into operation. By 
reason of use, there is a prompter discernment, and 
a readier preference of all that is good—a quicker 


recoil, and more resolute departure from all that 


_ 


is evil. It is thus that every honest disciple, toils 
his laborious way through the course of sanctifica- 
tion. He spares neither prayers nor pains, in this 
steep ascent up the hill of difficulty. He makes 
fast work of it; for that time is precious which is 
dealt out in small and precarious measurement, 
and when nevertheless a work on which eternity 
hangs remains to be accomplished. And thus it 
is, that he makes a business of the concerns of his 
soul—watching, and working, and connecting all 
his movements below with the eye of Him that 
looketh from above—denying himself at every time 
of temptation, and crowding every day of his brief 
endurance in the world with the deeds of new obedi- 
ence. 
_ We know not a text of more urgent and alarm- 
ing import in the Bible, than that the righteous 
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scarcely shall be saved. They will make out the 
prize of eternal life; but like the victorious courser 
in the race, they will make it as by the distance of 
a hair-breadth. Compare the task to be done, with 
the time that there is for the doing of it; and how 
it should speed us on to the business of our eternity ; 
and what an occupying of all our hours, and a plying 
of all our expedients ought there to be—lest when 
the night cometh in which no man can work, we 
shall be found short of the kingdom of God. 


II. But this carries us to the second head of 
discourse. If the righteous scarcely shall be saved, 
where shall the sinner and the ungodly appear? We 
are called to kiss the Son, while He is in the way. 
It is a short and a little while. The season of 
offered mercy is speedmg onward to its close. In 
a few years, the likeliest of us all will be swept away 
from the land of gospel calls and gospel opportuni- 
ties. The voice of a beseeching God is upon us 
only until death—after which the voice ceases to 
be heard; and the light of the Sun of righteous- 
ness is lifted up no longer; and the fountain that 
is opened in the house of Judah for sin and for 
uncleanness, has an everlasting seal set upon it; 
and adark and impassable gulph of separation, opens 
asunder, between the souls of the impenitent and 
the blood of sprinkling. Kiss the Son then while He 
is in the way; or, mark the alternative, His wrath 
will begin to burn. He who now is all meekness 
and gentleness and kind entreaty, will then look 
upon you with an altered countenance; and it is 
indeed a striking expression—the wrath of the 


Das 
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Lamb—the wrath of Him who is denoted by that 
which is the emblem of patience and non-resistance 
and timidity—a wrath then, to the excitement of 
which, there must have been a series of deep and 
bitter proyocations—a wrath, ye careless and ye 
worldly, that you are now treasuring up unto the 
day of its outpouring—when you shall cry in vain 
for the rocks and the mountains to cover you; and 
will be made to feel that no indignation burns more 
fiercely than the indignation of slighted tenderness, 
and no vengeance more overwhelming than the 
vengeance of offered and rejected mercy. 

Nor should we marvel at such a catastrophe— 
for only think of the way in which it is brought 
on. That Christ should so have toiled and suffered 
for our sakes—that He should have descended on 
our miserable world, from that eminence of pure 
and peaceful glory which He had before occupied 
—that He should have put on the infirmities of 
our nature, and shrouded His Godhead in a taber- 
nacle of flesh, which He took back with Him to 
Heaven, and which, for ought we know, will adhere to 
Him there throughout all eternity—that, amid the 
agonies of a mysterious conflict, He should have 
poured out His soul; and, undertaking for the guilty 
millions of our race, should have borne the whole 
weight of their chastisement—that, during the 
hour and the power of darkness, He, in the depths 
of a passion that well nigh overwhelmed Him, 
should in love to men have weathered such an en- 
durance; when the sword of righteous vengeance 
was awakened against Him; and the cup of retribu- 
tion was put into His hands, and drunk by Him 
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to its very dregs; and the vials of an incensed 
and insulted Lawgiver should have been poured 
forth by the Father upon the Son, when He bowed 
down His head unto the sacrifice—that thus He 
should have travailed; and thus He should have 
put forth all the energies both of strength and of 
suffering, that the mountain of our iniquity may be 
levelled, and we may pass over in peace and safety 
unto God—that, after having made reconciliation, 
He should rise again to the place from whence He 
came, and be hailed by the shoutings of the celes- 
tial as the author and the finisher of a mighty en- 
terprise—that, after having entered there, He 
should turn His face to that world in whose behalf 
this movement was made; and mark how the men 
of it were prizing the vast redemption, and crowding 
the now open gate of transition which leads from 
sin unto the Saviour—Just think of this, and call 
you it no provocation, that, after the cost and the 
labour of rearing such an apparatus, the overtures 
thereof should fall in listlessness and without effica- 
cy on the hearts of our alienated species—that this 
great work of deliverance should be vilified into a 
thing of nought, and by the very creatures for whose 
deliverance and whose welfare it was accomplished 
—that we should slight these tidings of the gospel 
as insignificant, or impatiently spurn them as an 
offence away from us.—O, think of all this, and 
you will be at no loss to comprehend, why He, 
who now stands out in the winning gentleness of 
His nature, and bends with longing compassion 
over you, should then come forth in vindictiveness 
and fury, on all who have put to mockery the dear- 
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bought privilege ; and on all who have unthank- 
fully scorned, the grace and the mercy of so pre- 
cious an invitation. 

This day of wrath is at hand. To you at least 
the time is short, when its fire will burn around 
you, and, through the openings of your mortal 
framework, as it goeth into dissolution, will it enter 
the premises, and seize the affrighted soul that 
now occupies therein. While in the body the sur- 
rounding materialism serves as a screen between us 
and the Deity ; and we can escape into a temporary 
oblivion of Him and of His anger, among the scenes 
and the pursuits and the enjoyments of this visible 
world. But there is no such screen between God 
and the disembodied spirit—nothing that can shield 
it from the sight of His rebuking countenance, and 
the immediate glance of His fiery indignation. We 
are bidden now, to speed our way from this impend- 
ing storm; and by movements too which are all 
expressive of rapidity—to flee from the coming 
wrath—to flee for refuge unto Christ—to haste and 
make no delay that we should keep the command- 
ments. All which precepts, betoken the urgency 
of a matter on hand. And with reason too, for, if 
it do not become better, your condition is daily 
becoming worse—your conscience more seared 
against the denunciations of the law—your heart 
more proof against the terrors of the threatened 
vengeance—your whole person more warped among 
the entanglements of sin, and more helplessly cap- 
tive than before to the great adversary. This day 
may aggravate your danger. ‘This call that is now 
sounded, ye impenitent, in your hearing—if it 
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kindle no purpose of amendment in your bosoms, 
may kindle a fiercer wrath in the bosom of the 
Divinity. Even now, may you be adding to the 
store of displeasure that is kept in reserve for the 
great day of its manifestation. And close as you 
are to the brink of eternity, and short as the period 
is, that will conduct you to its verge and plunge you 
into its abyss for ever—we ask, is it for you thus 
to accumulate the wrath of God, and to cradle 
your souls into a delusive peace, on the very eve 
of its discharge upon you ? 

Despise not the riches of His goodness, and 
forbearance, and long-suffering; but know that 
the goodness of God should lead thee to repentance. 
And do not, after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart, treasure up unto thyself wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judg-- 
ment of God. 

O avail yourselves, then, of the precious moment 
that is now passing over you. Christ is offered 
to you. Salvation is at your choice. Forgiveness, 
through the blood of a satisfymg atonement, is 
yours if you will. God does not want to magnify 
_the power of His anger—He wants to magnify 
the power of His grace upon you. Try to approach 
Him in your own righteousness ; and you will find 
yourselves toiling at an impracticable distance 
away from Him. But come with the righteousness 
of Christ as your plea; and you will mdeed be 
permitted to draw nigh. God will rejoice over 
you for the sake of Him in whom He is well pleased; 
and you may freely, and with all your heart, rejoice 
in God, through Him, by whom ye have received 
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the atonement. ‘Could we state the thing more 
plainly, we would. We want to bring you into 
the condition of a simple receiver of God’s pardon 
—a simple holder on the truth of His promises. 
Tt is on this footing, and on this alone, that you 
will ever be clothed in the garments of acceptance ; 
or stand firmly and surely on the ground of recon- 
ciliation before Him. O turn then into this 
peaceful haven; and, in the act of so turning, 
God will pour out His Spirit upon you. As 
the fruit of your faith, you will become a new 
creature; and on stepping over to that region of 
sunshine where all is gladness, you will be sure 
to experience also that all is grace—that the peace 
and purity of the gospel are ever in alliance— 
They who walk before God without fear, being they 
who walk before Him in righteousness and in holi- 
ness all the days of their life. 
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SERMON XIV. 


THE FAITH OF THE PATRIARCHS. 





“For they that say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country.” —HEBREWS xi. 14. 


Ir is in the power of actions, as well as of words, 
to declare plainly: and the patriarchs of this chap- 
ter made it asplain by what they did as by what they 
said, whither it was that their desires and their affec- 
tions were tending. Nothing could be more explicit 
of this, than the practice of Abraham—who gave up 
the place of his nativity; and tore himself away from 
all its charms and endearments; and became a 
pilgrim in an unknown land: And in the hope of a 
very distant fulfilment, which he saw to be yet afar 
off, and lymg greatly beyond the period of his life 
in the world, did he shape every movement of that 
life, at the bidding of Him who had uttered a 
promise, and in whose hand alone lay the accom- 
plishment of it. What is very well termed a man’s 
general drift, stood most palpably out on the whole 
of his history. And in the same way, every human 
being has a prevailing drift, that may, in most in- 
stances, be pretty accurately gathered from certaim 
obvious and characteristic indications, which are 
ever obtruding themselves on the notice of by-stan- 
ders, : 
But there is a distinction to be remarked here. — 
It may sometimes not be so very plain, what the 
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particular interest is, which a man is prosecuting 
with the main force and intentness of his ambitious 
desires—whether it be the love of money, or the 
love of power, or the love of acceptance and good- 
will in society, or the love of eminence above his 
fellows by the lustre of a higher literary reputation. 
It may sometimes require a force of discernment 
to ascertain what the leading object of pursuit is 
—while, without any stretch of penetration at all, 


it may glare upon us with the whole broadness of 


day, where it is that the object thus aspired after 
is locally situated. I may not be able to pronounce 
of the most bustling and ambitious member of our 
city corporation, whether his heart is most set onthe 
acquirement of a princely fortune, or on a supreme 
ascendancy over all his compeers in the political 
management of this great community. But whether 
it be the one or the other, I can say on the instant, 
that the great theatre of his fond and favourite 
exertion is this, the place of our habitation—that it 
is here, and not in the neighbouring metropolis, 
where his various interests lie—that the game in which 
he is engaged is the business of this city, or the 
polities of this city, and not the business or the 
polities of any other—that it is among home society 
around him, where he seeks to signalize himself, 
whether by wealth, or by influence, or by popular- 
ity ; and not in any remote or distant society with 


whom no sympathies are felt, and for whose hom- 


age either to his dignity, or to his opulence, no 
anxiety whatever has been conceived. ll this 
may be plain enough, without any piercing ana- 
tomy at all into the mysteries of the human char- 
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acter—so that, however difficult it may be to as- 
certain the precise interest which most engrosses 
‘the aim of any given individual, there may be nothing 
difficult in the question of the precise locality, where 
all his interests and all the choice objects of his 
taste and of his affections are to be found. 

And thus, in like manner, while skill, and sub- 
tlety, and great power and ingenuity of moral per- 
ception may be necessary, to estimate what that 
thing in the world is, which any of its people is 
most in quest of—yet it may be resistlessly evident 
to every eye, that they are the things and interests 
of this world, and not of any other, on which all 
its people are lavishing their time and their thoughts 
and the earnestness of their best and most devoted 
regards. We may not be able so to dissect the 
moral constitution of an acquaintance, as to find 
out of him, what that precise earthly object is, 
which wields the most tyrannical ascendancy over 
his affections—and, yet be very sure, all the while, 
that the object isan earthly and not a heavenly one 
—that it is ease, or fortune, or fame, or sensible 
indulgence (though you do not know which of them), 
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on this side of time; and neither any enjoyment, _ 


nor any glory on the other side of it—that it is per- 
haps the advancement of a rising family, stopping 
short however within the confines of the present 
life, without one thought of advancing either them- 
selves or their children to a station of immortality. 
One would need to be profoundly intimate with 


the hidden mysteries of our nature, to trace the: 


numerous shadings, and varieties of worldliness that 


obtain in our species. But it may be a matter — 
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of the most obvious recognition to the most simple 
of men, that worldliness, in some shape or other, 
is the great pervading element of all its generations. 
This much at least may be seen, without the piercing 
eye, either of scholar or of satirist; and while the 
apostle said of the faithful whom he was enumerat- 
ing, how they declared plainly that they were seek- 
ing a future and a distant country—we may say of 
nearly all whom we know, and of all whom we look 
upon in society, that they declare as plainly the 
world to be the only scene on which their hopes and 
their wishes do expatiate, and an atmosphere of 
unmingled worldliness to be the only element they 
breathe in. 

It is not either that man is actually satisfied with 
present things. Itis not that he has set him down 
in placid acquiescence, among the creatures and the 
circumstances by which he is for the moment sur- 
rounded. We see nothing of the repose of full 
and finished attainment, with any of our acquaint- 
ances. ‘There is none of them, in fact, who is not 
plainly stretching himself forward to some one dis- 
tant object or other; and, as the tokens of one 
who is evidently on a pursuit, do we behold him in 
a state of motion and activity and busy endeavour. 
But when we come to inquire into the nature of 
the object that so stimulates his desires and his 
faculties, do we find it to be a something which 
lies within the confines of mortality—a something 
suited only to such senses and such powers of en- 
joyment, as death will extinguish—a something that 
he may perhaps hand down to posterity, but which 
a few rapid years will wrest away from himself, 
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and that by an act of everlasting bereavement. 
We cannot move amongst our fellows, whether in 
meetings, or in market-places, or even on those 
convivial occasions when man is so willing to drown 
all his graver anxieties in the playfulness of a pass- 
ing hour, without most plainly perceiving that 
the present is not enough for him—that he is con- 
stantly going forth in anticipation on some distant 
future, which he has not realized—that, instead of 
the quiescence of one who has found, there is with 
him all the forecast and restlessness and outlook 
of one who is still agog and is seeking. ‘There is 
not an individual we know, who is not bending thus 
onwards, and that, with the set and strenuousness 
of his whole heart, on some object which lies or 
appears to lie in the perspective before him. But 
when we come to inquire, how far on in the line of 
his history it may be placed, we find, in the over- 
whelming majority of instances, that it belongs to 
the region of sense, and almost never to the region 
of spirituality—that the main force of human ambi- 
tion is lavished on some swift and splendid evanes- 
cence, which cannot last to any single possessor 
beyond the limits of his own puny generation— 
that all are seeking, no doubt; but where is the 
discoverable symptom, of almost any seeking be- 
yond the confines of that territory, which God hath 
spread under our feet, first for the sustenance, and 
then for the sepulture of human bodies? Where 
is almost the man who is prosecuting, with the © 
assiduity of a business, his personal interest in that. 
country where dwell the spirits of the just made 
perfect? This tendency towards the distant un- 
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seen, stood out most plainly and most. declaredly 
on the history of the believing patriarchs. But 
now the tendency of almost every man we see, is 
plainly the opposite of this—so that on travelling 
the round of human experience, it may nearly be 
affirmed without alleviation of all, that, amid the 
heat and the hurryand the hard-driving of creatures 
in full pursuit of a something that lies in the dis- 
tance before them, it is uniformly a something which 
they can only hold in frail and fleeting tenantry 
while they abide in this world; and which death, 
remorseless and unescapable death, will soon ravish 
eternally from their grasp. 

To. behold in man such a proneness to futurity, 
and at the same time such a perverseness in all his 
computations of futurity—to see him so disdainful 
of the past, and so dissatisfied with the present, and 
yet, in labouring for the future, to fix his regards on 
that only futurity which must soon be present, and 
soon be irrevocably past—to see him so boundless 
ia his desires, and yet so averse to that alone field 
of enterprise where he can have scope for them, 
and so unwilling to exchange the objects of time 
for those of a boundless eternity—to perceive him 
so obstinately and so peremptorily blind in this 
matter, and that not merely in the face of most 
obvious arithmetic, but in the face of most urgent 
and affecting mementoes with which the'sad history of 
every year is strewing his path in this world of 
mortality—Surely, it is one of the strangest mysteries 
of our nature, and at the same time, one of the 
strongest tokens of its derangement, that man should 
thus embark all his desires in a frail and crazy vessel, 
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so soon to be engulphed by that sweeping whirlwind 
which sooner or later will overtake the whole of our 
existing generation—or that, on the quicksands of 
time, he should rear his only resting place, and 
even please himself with the delusion of its firm 
and secure. establishment—though he knows, and 


most assuredly knows, that a few little years will _ 


witness its total and irremediable overthrow. 

But to alleviate this gross infatuation, it may be 
said, and with plausibility too, that the region of 
sense and the region of spirituality are so unlike 
the one tothe other—that there is positively nothing 
in our experience of the former, which can at all 
familiarize our minds to the anticipation of the 
latter. And then, as if to intercept the flight of 
our imaginations forward to eternity, there is such 
a dark and cloudy envelopment that hangs on the 
very entrance of it. Ere we can realize that distant 
world of souls, we must pierce our way beyond the 
curtain of the grave—we must scale this awful 
barricado which separates the visible from the in- 
visible—we must make our escape from all the close 
and warm and besetting urgencies, which, in this 
land of human bodies, are ever plying us with 
constant and powerful solicitation ; and force our 
spirits across the boundaries of sense, to that mys- 
terious place, where cold and meagre and evanes- 
cent spectres dwell together in some unknown and 
incomprehensible mode of existence. We know 
not, if there be another tribe of beings in the uni- 
verse who have such a task to perform. Angels 
have no death to undergo. There is no such 


affair of unnatural violence between them and their — 
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final destiny. It is for man, and for aught that 
appears, it is for man alone, to fetch from the 
other side of a material panorama that hems 
and incloses him, the great and abiding realities 
with which he has everlastingly to do. It is for 
him, so locked in an imprisonment of day, and with 
no other loop-holes of communication between him- 
self and all that is around him than the eye and 
the ear—it is for him to light up in his bosom a 
lively and realizing sense of the things which eye 
hath never seen, and ear hath never heard. It is 
for man, and perhaps for man alone, to travel in 
thought over the ruins of a mighty dissolution ; 
and, beyond the wreck of that present world by 
which he is encompassed, to conceive that future 
world in which he is to expatiate for ever. But, 
harder achievement perhaps than any, it is for man, 
in the exercise of faith, to brave that most appalling 
of all contemplations, the decay and dissolution of 
himself; to think of the time when his now ani- 
mated framework, every part of which is so sensitive 
and so dear to him, shall fall to pieces—when the 
vital warmth, by which at present it is so thoroughly 
pervaded, shall-take its departure, and leave to 
coldness and to abandonment, all that is visible of 
this moving and active and thinking creature— 
when those limbs with which he now steps so firmly, 
and that countenance out of which he now looks so ' 
gracefully, and that tongue with which he now 
speaks so eloquently, and that whole body for the 
interest and provision of which he now labours as 
strenuously as if indeed it were immortal—when 
all these shall be reduced to one mass of putrefac- 
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tion, and at length crumble with the coffin which 
incloses them into dust. Why, to a being in the 
full consciousness and possession of his living 
energies, there is something, if we may be allowed 
the expression, so foreign and so unnatural in 
death, that we are not to wonder if it scare away 
the mind from that ulterior region of existence to 
which it is the stepping-stone. Angels have no 
such transition of horror and mystery to undergo. 
There is no screen of darkness like this, interposed 
between them and any portion of their futurity, 
however distant ; and it appears only of man, that 
it is for him to drive a breach across that barrier 
which looks so impenetrable, or so to surmount the 
power of vision as to carry his aspirings over the 
summit of all that vision has made known to him. 

Now if this be the work of faith, you will per- 
ceive that it is not just so light and easy an achieve- 
ment as some would apprehend. Why, there are 
some who seem to feel as if nothing more were re- 
quired for the completion of this work, than mere- 
ly to adjust the orthodoxy of their creed, and then 
have done with it. ‘To acquire faith is with them as 
simple an affair, as to learn their catechism. Let 
them only import a sound metaphysic notion into the 
head ; and this, they think, will bear them upward into 
heaven, though their treasure is not there and their 
heart is not there. To seize upon the title-deed 
to heaven, they feel as if they had nothing more to 
do, than to seize upon some certain dogma in the 
science of Theology: and that by keeping firm hold of 
this, they hold a kind of legal or stipulated security 
fora place in the inheritance above. Faith is with 
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them a mere embrace, by the understanding, of one 
or more articles in an approved system of Divinity. 
It is enough, in their imagination, to have a right 
to glory—that they be intellectually right about 
the matter of a sinner’s justification in the sight of 
God. Heaven is somehow looked upon as a reward 
to the believer for the soundness of his speculative 
opinions. The faith which is unto salvation, is re- 
garded in no other light than as the bare recogni- 
tion of certain doctrinal truths, and the salvation 
itself as a return for such a recognition. The in- 
dolence of a mere theoretical contemplation, is 
thus substituted for the practice and the pains-tak- 
ing and the perseverance of men, in busy pursuit 
of some object to which they are bending forward, 
with the desire and the diligence of an earnest 
prosecution. Instead of the attitude of men who 
are seeking, you witness the repose and the com- 
placency of men who have already found. ‘They 
look as if they had gotten all they want—a sort of 
mystical assurance for the next world, but without 
one expression beaming forth from the history of 
their lives, that they felt themselves to be strang- 
ers and pilgrims in the present world. There is 
positively nothing about them, which declares 
plainly, as with the patriarchs of old, that they are 
seeking a country. With the understanding, they 
occasionally meditate on heavenly things ; but with 
the affections they uniformly and habitually mind 
earthly things. We-see nothing to distinguish them 
from others in the style of their great practical 
movements in the world; nor can we characterize 
their faith in any other terms, than as a mere en- 
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tertainment given by the mind to the topics of an 
inert and unproductive theory. 

Now this is really not the apostolical description 
of faith. It is not that which heads the enumer- 
ation of those Old Testament worthies, who ex- 
emplified the power and the operation of this prin- 
ciple. The assent of the understanding to any one 
of the positions of orthodoxy, isneither the substance 
of things hoped for, nor is it the evidence of things 
not seen; or rather, as it should have been tran- 
slated, it is not the confident expectation of things 
hoped for, neither is it the clear and assured con- 
viction of things which are not seen. ‘This last is 
the principle which set all the patriarchs in motion. 
They saw future things, with as fresh and operative 
a feeling of their reality, as they saw present things; 


and they acted, not merely on the matters that ~ 


were near and around them, but also on the matters 
that were in the distance before them: and believing 
equally in both, they just measured their path and 
their proceedings in the world, according to the 
real importance of both. This is faith; and you 
see how immediately, and without the intervention 
of a single step, practice emerges out of it—and 
how, by its simple presence in the mind, futurity 
obtains the ascendancy over all the purposes of the 
mind—and how, just as naturally as aman will pre- 
pare his house for the visit of a friend, because he 
knows his friend is coming, will a man prepare him- 
self for the visit of his Saviour, because he believes 
and knows that his Saviour iscoming. And hence the 
reason why the apostle minded not earthly things, 
but had his conversation in heaven, was, because 
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from that place he looked for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ—All illustrative of this, that, 
by faith, a moving and prevailing force upon the 
conduct is made to lie in the consideration of that 
which is coming, as well as in the urgency of that 
which is at hand; that the way in which the reality 
of a man’s faith is attested, is by present but lesser 
interests being made to give way to future and 
greater ones; and that it is only he who declares 
plainly by his doings, that he is in quest of these 
future interests, it is he and he only who also de 
clares that he is in the faith. 

Think for one moment of the apostolical defini- 
tion of faith. It is the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen—or, as it 
should have been rendered, it is the confident 
expectation of things hoped for, and the clear and 
assured conyiction of things not seen. It is that 
which gives to an interest that is future, all the 
urgency and deciding power upon the conduct, 
which belong to an interest that is present: And 
should the future interest be greater than the pre- 
sent, and they come into competition, the one with 
the other, faith is that which resolves him who is 
under its influence, to give up the immediate gra- 
tification for the sake of the distant advantage. 
Thus it is, essentially and by its very nature, a_ 
practical principle: and no sooner does it take pos- 
session of the heart of any individual, than it holds 
out the plain attestation of itself upon his history— 
and not by his dogmata, but by his doings, 

But in the work of seeking, it is possible to go 
astray. Paul gives an instance of this when he 
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records it of his own countrymen, that they sought 
but stumbled, because they sought to establish a 
righteousness of their own. ‘lhey sought to win 
Heaven by purchase, instead of humbling them- 
selves to the acceptance of it as a present. But 
to make out this, man must either equalize his 
doings to the demands of the law; or the shortness 
of the doings from the demands must just be over- 
looked, and a polluted obedience be sustained by 
God as an adequate price for the rewards of 
eternity. The former way of it is impossible. 
Man has already fallen short; and lost a distance, 
which he, with all his strenuousness, cannot re- 
cover ; and incurred a guilt, which he, with all his 
payments and all his penances, cannot atone for. 
The latter way of it is equally impossible. If it be 
true that man cannot clear himself of guilt, it is just 
as true that God cannot connive at it. It were 
carrying heaven by storm, and forcing a way into 
it over the ruins of the divine government—were 
the creature, on the strength of his own deservings, 
to challenge a place in it, while one single com- 
mandment: that had fallen from the mouth of the 
Creator was either undone or resisted. And 
when that creature is man, so far gone in disobe- 
dience—such an attempt is marked both by a 
haughty presumption in himself, and by a most de- 
basing sense of what was due to the holiness and 
authority of God. Man’s obedience is not worthy 
of heaven, as areward from God—however worthy 
heaven may be of God’s munificence, as His free 
and unmerited donation to man. The gospel 
never relaxes into any compromise with human 
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unworthiness—when it affirms the footing upon 
which eternal life is held forth to our species. It 
is not earned by us in the shape of wages. It is 
offered to us in the shape of a grant; and, whatever 
be the way in which we are to seek after a place 
in the kingdom of God, it is not by labouring to 
render an equivalent price either in our property 
or in our services, that we shall obtain the posses- 
sion of it. 

Heaven is held out in the gospel, not in bargain 
as a reward to our performance of God’s precepts, 
but simply in anticipation as a fulfilment to our 
hope of God’s promises; and what place it may be 
asked is there for seeking after this? How shall 
we seek that which is already gotten? or what 
conceivable thing is there to do, in quest of a 
benefit. that is offered to our hand; and on the, 
honesty of which offer we have merely to lay an 
unfaltering reliance? We can understand how 
to go about it, when the matter is to seek that 
which we must work for. But if heaven be not 
of works but of grace, what remains but to de- 
light ourselves in the secure anticipation of that, 
which we should count upon asa certainty, instead 
of labouring for it as if it were a contingency that 
hung upon our labours ? 

And yet they are promises, and nothing else, 
which put all the patriarchs into motion. It was 
just because they saw these promises afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth—it was just because of all this, that they 
declared plainly, both by their desires and by their 
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doings, that they sought a country. Had the 
land of Canaan been proposed to Abraham as a 
thing to be purchased for a price adequate to its 
value, he would never have moved asingle footstep 
towards the acquisition of it. But when proposed 
to him on the simple footing of a promise, and to 
obtain a right to the land he had nothing to do but 
to accept of it—from that moment he set himself 
busily forward, in prosecution of all the required 
steps by which he and his posterity were, not to 
buy a thing that was for sale, but to enter on the 
possession of a thing that was given. And it is 
quite the same of the heavenly Canaan. Eternal 
life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord—a thing not purchased by us, but purchased 
for us by another—a matter so gigantically beyond 
any price that man could render for it, that, if held 
up to him in this aspect, it would look and rightly 
look to his despairing eye as if placed in the region 
of impossibility away from him—a height of privi- 
lege and of glory, not to be scaled by human virtue 
at its utmost strenuousness; and therefore brought 
down to human attainment, by the opening of a 
_mediatorial gate, through which one and all of us 
are invited to enter upon the joys of immortality. 
But, instead of bidding him enter upon these joys, 
bid him earn them, and that by the produce of 
his own industry; and then, as surely as a task 
felt to be insurmountable instead of stirring up his 
powers weighs them down to inactivity—so surely 
will heaven, held out not as a loving offer but as a 
legal payment, fasten such a drag upon his exertions 
as is quite immoveable. Grace has been charged 
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with ministering to human indolence. But it is 
free grace, and nothing else, which unfastens this 
drag—which releases man from the imprisonment 
that formerly held him—which brings him out to a 
large and open space, and sets an object of hope- 
fulness before him that he knows to be accessible 
“which breaks him loose from the grasp of that 
law, from whose condemnation and whose penalties 
he felt so inextricable. So that, instead of doing 
nothing for heaven, when the gulph of a pathless 
separation stood in the way of it, he can now em- 
bark on a career of approximation, where, by all 
his doings, and by all his seekings, he may declare 
plainly that heaven is indeed the country to which 
he is travelling. 

It is said of the patriarchs in this chapter, that 
they were not only persuaded of the promises, but 
that they embraced them. To be persuaded of 
them, was to believe in the truth of the promises ; 
to embrace them was to make choice of the things 
promised. Abraham chose his prospects in a dis- 
tant country, rather than his possessions in the 
country of his father; and, in the prosecution of 
this choice, did he abandon the latter, and plainly 
declare, by all his subsequent doings, that he was 
seeking and making progress towards the former. 
And a believer, now-a-days, is not only persuaded 
that he has heaven for the acceptance of it ; but he 
actually accepts, and, in so doing, he, like the 
father of the faithful, makes a preference between 
two objects which stand in competition before him. 
He chooses heaven rather than earth—the country 
he has in promise, rather than the country he has 
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in possession—the place where God is revealed in 
sensible glory, rather than the place that has been 
so long unblest and unvisited by any manifestations 
of His presence—the land of holy and upright and 
obedient creatures, rather than this land of moral 
uproar and disorder, where selfishness and sensuality 
and sin have dethroned the authority of Heaven’s 
law from the hearts of a degenerate family. To 
make intelligent choice of such a heaven as this, is 
surely to prefer all that is in it and about it, to the 
world and the things that are in the world; and the 
more that itis true of our nature, and is averred 
most strenuously in the Bible, that our affection for 


both is impossible. The man who chooses heaven — 


rather than earth, chooses what is essentially 
characteristic of heaven, rather than what is essen- 
tially characteristic of earth; or, in other words, 
he makes choice of the piety of heaven, and the 
purity of heaven, and the benevolence of heaven. 
It is not by these that he purchases for himself a 
place in paradise; but it is by these, that he pre- 
pares himself both for the doings ‘and for the de- 
lights of paradise. It is by these, that he brings 
his taste and his temper into conformity with that 
which is celestial. It is by these, that he becomes 
a fit recipient for all those sensations of blessedness 
which are current there. It is not by these, that 
he secures his right to the inheritance above; for 
this was put into his hand at the very outset of his 
spiritual journey. But it is by these, that he se- 
cures what is no less indispensable, he secures in his 
own person a capacity for the joys of that inheri- 
tance; and by a transformation of character from 
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the secular to the sacred, he can now breathe with 
kindred delight in an atmosphere of sacredness. 
The point at which heaven is accepted as a gift, 
so far from marking that place in the history of a 
believer when he gives up his activity because he 
has now gotten all that he wants, marks the place 
of his breaking forth on a career of activity—at 
the entrance of which he was before bound by a 
spell that no exertion of his could dissipate. It is 
the very pomt at which he is released from the 
bondage of hopelessness; and when, instead of 
idly aspiring after an object that is unattainable, 
he sets forth in the prosecution of an object now 
placed within his reach. It is not in proportion as 
the freeness of grace becomes manifest to the soul, 
but just in proportion as it is darkened by the fears 
and the fancies of legality, that the inquirer is kept 
back on his journey heavenwards. And it is not 
true that he has gotten all he wants, when by faith 
he has gotten his justification. This has done no 
more for him than to open up the commencement 
of his path. It has only given him the right of 
entry into heaven; but it has not given those pre- 
parations of the heart and the character, without 
which heaven would be an abode of weariness. 
One can conceive that the mere right of entry, may 
be enough to satisfy the man who is merely per- 
suaded of heaven being his by faith ; but it is not 
enough for the man who has embraced heaven as 
the chosen good of his existence. Ere he can 
attain the comfort of heaven, he must work him- 
self into the character of heaven. It is not enough 
that there be rapture from without. There must 
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be a relish from within. Itis a place of happiness 
to none, but to those who have a heart for its kind 
of happiness. It is guilt which has closed the 
gate of heaven against the men of our rebellious 
generation; and there is not one of them, who 
would ever labour to qualify himself for the employ- 
ments or the society of a place that he could not 
enter. But by the death of Christ, the guilt is 
washed away; and the gate is opened—and all to 
whom these tidings of joy come with acceptance, 
feel as if a fetter had been struck off from their 
persons, and so set themselves forth to the work of 
preparation. It is indeed the loosing of a bond, by 
which they who aforetime were stationary become 
free to move, and actually do move with alacrity as 
did the Psalmist. ‘*O Lord, truly I am thy servant, 
I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid, 
thou hast loosed my bonds. I will offer to thee 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will call upon the 
name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord now in the presence of all his people. In 


the courts of the Lord’s house, in the midst of thee 


O Jerusalem. Praise ye the Lord.” 
_ At the time when man was exiled from beyond 
the circle of God’s favoured and unfallen creation, 
he had acquired a guilt by which he forfeited the 
place of his original settlement ; and he had acquired 
a depravity by which he became incapable both of 
its duties and its enjoyments. To retrieve this 
woful departure, so as to be admitted again to the 
standing which he before occupied—the guilt be- 
hoves to be atoned for, the depravity behoves 
to be done away. For the first, man is as incom- 
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petent as he is to liquidate the debt of millions by 
the produce of his daily labour; and not till the 
discharge is obtained for him by another, will all 
his practice in the sight of God be any thing else 
than presumption, and all his attempts to establish 
a righteousness of his own, but demonstrate the utter 
worthlessness and incapacity of him who makes 
them. For the second he of himself is equally 
incompetent. But the same Mediator who for him 
hath wrought the first of these purposes, works in 
him the second of them. And this he does, not 
by superseding the activity of man, but by stimulat- 
ing that activity—not by setting aside the machinery 
of human will and human intelligence and human 
action, but by setting to work that very machinery 
—So that the man who before could not labour 
with any effect at all, both because he was without 
strength, and also because the obstacle of unex- 
piated guilt stood like a wall of iron in his way— 
now that the obstacle is removed, and now that 
the power of Christ is made to rest on the person 
of every honest and aspiring disciple—now begins 
that great process of transition in his history, by 
which he departs from the character and the habits 
of a mere citizen of earth, and plainly declares that 
his heart is set upon other joys and he desireth a 
better country that is a heavenly. 

But the plain indication which Abraham gave 
of his seeking another country, than the one which 
harboured all the friendships and all the interests of 
nature, is different from the indication given of the 
same thing by a modern Christian. He demon- 
strated this by a visible act of locomotion. Hesimply 
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left the place of his nativity, and went forth in quest — 
of apromised land; and, by a movement palpable 
to the eye of the body, didhe prove that he renoune- 
ed present things in pursuit of other things which 
were distant and unseen. ‘The Christian who sets 
out for the heavenly Canaan, and in so doing takes 
his departure from the Mesopotamia of this world, 
hasnotone mile of locomotionto perform. He makes 
no visible transference of his person from one place 
toanother; andthe whole change that he undergoes, ~ 
lies in the transference of his affections from one — 
set of objects to another. This journey is altogether 

aspiritual one; and the progress of it may be traced, 

not by his distance from an old country and his 

nearness to a new one—but by his distance from. 
the old character, and his unceasing approximation 

to a mew one. You see plainly where a man is. 
going by the road upon which he travels; and if 
you can see as plainly what a man is seeking after, 

by the objects on which his heart is evidently set, 

then it may be as true of a Christian in our day, 

as it was of Abraham in reference to the promised 

land, that he declares plainly how heaven is the 

place after which he aspires—how heaven is the 

inheritance that he has selected and made choice 

of, as the joy of his heart and his portion for ever- 

more. 

In this spiritual movement, there is a something 
that you have to forsake—not such a forsaking as 
causes you to go out of the world, but such a for- 
saking as causes you to give up the world—so that 
you may truly say, though I am still with thee in 
presence I am no longer with thee in heart. This 
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implies as painful an abandonment of all that was 
before desirable and precious to the soul, as the 
patriarch had to undergo. For the rich man not 
to cast away his wealth, but to crucify his affections 
to it—for the man of eminence to become dead to 
the voice of praise—for the man of sensuality to ab- 
stain from every unlawful indulgence, and both to 
overcome and to mortify all those appetites which 
war against the soul—for the man of sore and irrit- 
able feelings, utterly to quench the anger and the 
malice and the envy that wont to agitate his heart 
—for the man of worldliness, in any one shape, to 
arouse him out of its inveteracy, so as to thwart 
and entirely to traverse the whole tenor of an exis- 
tence, that had been devoted to gratifications which 
are unknown in heaven and which death will put an 
end to—In all these there is a departure as wide, 
and im’ every way as. arduous, as is made by him 
who wrests himself for ever from his native land— 
a moral transition from one great principle to an- 
other, where there is a surrender and a work of se- 
paration as violent, as it is possible to conceive in 
any personal transition from one place to another 
—a resistance to the solicitations of nature’s tender- 
ness and nature’s urgency, just as hard to be gone 
through, as is that parting scene where the re- 
solved missionary has to tear himself away from the 
embraces of weeping relatives ; and set forth from 
his parents’ and his sister’s home on an unknown 
pilgrimage, uncheered by the hope, nay steeled 
against the wish or the purpose of returning to it. 

But it were not possible to make a renunciation 
so mighty, for no positive object either of desire 
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or of endeavour. It does not lie with the heart — 
of man, to forego an old attachment but by the 
superior power of a new one. He will not force 
himself away from a scene peopled with delights, 
for the mere sake of entering on a scene of desola~ 
tion. It was doubtless a day of gloom to the mind 
of Abraham, when he bade his long and last adieu 
to the place of his fathers. But he was not driven 
to such an exile; he was lured to it by the pros- 
pect of another day, which he saw afar off and was 
_ glad. And, in like manner, when a Christian is 
drawn in affection from the world, he is still drawn 
by the cords of love and the bonds of aman. He 
is not told to cease his affections from the things 
that are beneath, without the exhibition of objects 
better and lovelier than those he is bidden to re- 
linquish, and without being told to set his affections — 
on the things that are above. And there he may 
behold by faith Christ sitting at the right hand of 
God; and with an eye of tender solicitude look- 
ing towards the world which He died to save ; and 
welcoming every applicant to that fountain of mercy 
which He Himself has opened ; and rejoicing, most 
sincerely rejoicing, over the approaches to it of 
every new spiritual patient—(for how is it else that 
the cause of salvation can be carried forward, a 
cause on the prosperity of which His heart is al- 
together set ;)—and at the same time demonstrating 
by His word and example and Spirit, that the way 
on which the ransomed of the Lord pass over is a 
way of holiness—Thus binding every follower of 
His to the righteousness which He Himself loves, — 
and withdrawing them from the iniquity which He — 
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hateth; and from that beautiful sanctuary which 
He irradiates by his presence, causing the purity as 
well as the peace of the upper regions to descend 
on the soul of the believer. In the heart of every 
believer there is love to Christ—love to Him for 
what He is, and therefore admiration of all the 
graces by which He is adorned. And such is the 
moral influence of this feeling, that it causes a 
reflection of these very graces on his own person ; 
and he longs for the society where the alone perfect 
exhibition of them is to be found; and the way in 
which he plainly declares himself to be seeking 
towards it, is by growing every day in the taste 
and in the acquisition of its moral excellence. 
Gratitude to Christ seeks to gratify Christ. Love 
impels to the keeping of His commandments; and 
following the impulse of these new desires, and 
labouring in the prosecution of these new interests, 
does the disciple bespeak the great movement that 
he has made from that earth which he no longer 
cleaves to, to that heaven whither all his wishes 
and all his efforts are continually tending. 

Before we conclude, let us offer two remarks, 
which may serve to explain the precept of laying 
up treasure in heaven—as it is by our treasure 
being there, that our heart will be there; and out 
of the abundance of a heart, so set and so situated, 
will there come forth such doings as shall declare 
plainly that we seek a country, which lies on the 
distance that is on the other side of the grave. 

The first way in which we grow in the heavenly 
riches, is to grow in a heavenly relish for the en- 
joyments that await us there. To be in heaven 
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without such a relish, were like the possession of — 
an ample fortune, without health or taste or appe- 
tite for any one gratification which it can purchase. 
It is only by cultivating the musical talent, that 
you can add to the rapture of the next musical 
entertainment; and it is only by increasing the 
spiritual habit of the soul, that you fit the man for 
breathing with kindred delight in that great spirit- 
ual element which composes the air of paradise. 
It is thus that every addition made to the purity 
of your character, will render more exquisite your 
delight in seeing God. Every addition made to the 
benevolence of your heart, will cause it more joy- 
fully to respond to each note of happiness, which is 
heard to arise from among the choirs and the com- 
panies of the celestial. Every addition made to 
your piety here, will the more heighten your sera- 
phic elevation in that place, where the glories of the 
Divinity will be expanded visibly before you. Every 
addition made to the intenseness and constancy of 
your love to the Saviour, will quicken the more 
your heart-felt ecstacy as you join in the song of 
eternal glory to Him, who loved us and washed us 
from our sins in His blood. There are two ways 
in which you may become happier after death, 
either by obtaining an outwardly better heaven, or 
by obtaining an mwardly better heart for the en- 
joyment of it. But there is only one heaven— 
with a gradation of felicity there, from the variety 
which obtains in the character and capacity of 
those who live init. And thus it is, that though 
the righteous are to shine as stars, yet it will be as- 
one star differing from another in glory. And thus 
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iit is, that you lay up treasure in heaven by an 
sassiduous cultivation of the personal virtues upon 
cearth; and each of these virtues is like another 
|jewel in the crown which is to encircle you; and 
ithe man who has got the true heavenly taste, is 
| never satisfied with his present acquisitions, but like 
Paul he forgets the things that are behind, because 
there is still a higher eminence before him which he 
labours to attain: And hence his unceasing diligence 
to be found without spot and blemish against the 
day of Christ —labouring after all moral and spirit- 
ual perfection; and, with this as the high aim of 
his existence to which he subordinates every other, 
declaring plainly that he is in quest of an object 
which places him far beyond the general pursuits 
or sympathies of the world. 

But secondly, the happiness of heaven is not 
merely the result of a meetness between its com- 
forts and your character—it is also in part conferred 
upon you, in the shape of a reward for service. It 
is given as a return for your good deeds—like 
wages for work—or payment for a performance, 
that you have rendered at the will or bidding of a 
superior. There is at the same time a strong 
agreement between this way of it, and the former. 
A series of benevolent actions strengthens the 
principle of benevolence ; and makes you therefore 
personally more alive to all the delight, that is ever 
circulating in a region of benevolence. And a 
series of successful conflicts with the pollutions of 
the world, strengthens the habit of purity; and 
makes you partake more largely of the divine 
nature, and to enjoy with fresher and livelier sen- 
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sation the ethereal purity that encompasses the 
divine throne. But in addition to this, there seems 
to be a boon conferred upon the righteous, speci- 
fically and formally as a reward for their distinct 
services. And thus it is that he who giveth to the ~ 
poor, will, not only be happier in heaven, on 
account of the finer and stronger and readier sym- 
pathies of kindness that he bears with him from 
earth. But there will be an actual payment 
made to him like that of an account with interest, 
because by giving to the poor he lendeth to the 
Lord. And in like manner, he who giveth a 
disciple a cup of cold water shall not lose his re- 
ward. And the rich are said to lay up in store 
for themselves against the time to come, by being 
rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate. And alms done in secret shal] be 
rewarded openly. And prayers done in secret in 
the same way. And on the day of judgment, there 
will be a specific investigation made of specific 
deeds of charity; and you will be dealt with ac- 
cording to the principle and amount of them—All 
proving that by every act of obedience to the will 
of Christ, you lay up treasure in heaven, and so 
become richer towards God; and how plainly 
therefore you may declare that you are seeking 
after a place among His mansions, simply by a 
studious and pains-taking conformity to his will— 
by being stedfast and immoveable and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord—forasmuch as _ 
you know that your labour in the Lord shall not 
be in vain. 

And to meet the alarms of orthodoxy upon this 
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‘subject, let it be remarked, that, though there is 
no rewardableness in good works under the legal 
economy, there is under the gospel economy. The 
law ministers condemnation, and nothing else; and, 
to flee from its penalties, do we take refuge with 
the offered Mediator. It is with Him now that we 
have ‘to do; and while it is in His merit alone that 
we find a righteousness commensurate to the truth 
and holiness of the Godhead, to Him do we at the 
same time concede a right to all our time and to 
all our services. And this is what He, actually 
claims; and deals out the tokens of His approbation 
to those who submit themselves ; and, as the father 
of a family has his rewards and his chastisements, 
so has He; and thus, though redeemed from the 
curse of the law, we are yet not without law to 
God because under the law to Christ; and all that 
is done unto Him is treasured up in His remem- 
brance, and will be brought out in the great day of 
manifestation, as the proofs of our faith and of our 
faithfulness—So that it is by unwearied assiduity in 
His service, by living not to our own will but to 
His, by abounding in the fruits of that righteous 
ness which He has prescribed to all His disciples 
‘—it is thus we shall declare plainly that we seek a 
country, that we seek the welcome of the judgment- 
seat, that we seek to enter into the joy of our 
Lord. 

Let us entreat you to lay all this to your con- 
sciences. Are you or are you not seeking .a coun- 
try? Many of you are quite familiar with the satis- 
faction that is felt, when stock is on the increase; 
when bills and title-deeds of property come abun- 
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dantly into your possession ; and you can read in — 
such documents as these, the authentic vouchers of 
the wealth that perisheth. Are you as familiar, or 
rather are you not altogether strange, to the satis- 
faction which springs from the consciousness of a © 
treasure in heaven—from such an examination of 
self; as proves you to be sealed by the Spirit of 
God for an inheritance that never fades—from the 
account of such virtues and the perusal of such 
characters upon your person, as bespeak you to be 
a new creature in Jesus Christ our Lord? ‘Tell 
us upon your honesty, ye hearers, whether the 
whole set of your habits and affections is more 
upon the acquirement of the first or the second 
kind of property? More upon the money which 
purchaseth all things, that serve to build or to 
embellish our abode upon earth; or upon the sub- 
stance that so endureth as to be of worth in heaven, 
and to serve for the wear of eternity? And what 
is the kind of disaster which goes nearest to over- 
whelm you? Is it the sweep of resistless bank- 
ruptcy, that demolishes your fairest prospects in 
time? Or is it the urgency of some violent and 
unlooked for temptation, that has well nigh over=- 
thrown all those hopes of a blissful immortality,* 
which rest on the basis of experience? O be at 
length convinced of nature’s folly and nature’s mis- 
calculation. Let not these seasons which pass in “ 
sure and rapid flight over your heads, speak to you 
in vain. Let the silent eloquence of friends, who, 
now tombed in their sepulchres, and who in their 
little day laughed as loudly and thronged as busily for — 
this world’s interests as yourselves—let it touch and 
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solemnize you. And O, though it be a thought 
of horror—yet if possible to snatch survivors from 
the gulph of perdition, let us not withhold it— 
Just think of some such acquaintance—who toiled 
through life his unwearied round of earthliness, 
and with all the earthliness’ of his soul unbroken 
breathed his last—if from the place of despair he 
now occupies, he looks back on the land of oppor- 
tunity and sends forth the bitter and unfruitful 
longings of his heart for one little hour upon its 
borders, that he may have another call to repent 
and another chance for eternity—what he never 
can obtain you still possess. The gate of Christ’s 
Mediatorship to you is open. ‘The road of access 
to that fountain which is for sin and uncleanness, 
_is free and open. ‘That redemption which is 
through the blood: of Christ, eyen the forgiveness 
of sins, is held out to every creature who now hears 
us; and all the portals of reconciliation with the 
God whom you have offended, are most widely 
and welcomely open. ‘The farm, and the mer. 
chandise, and the domestic cares or the domestic 
comforts, may so engross the soul, and deafen all 
its organs of communication—that the voice of the 
preacher shall be unheeded when he calls you to 
turn to Christ from your iniquities; and, for the 
sake of the world that is future, to renounce the 
present one. But it is his part to preach though 
at a venture. And he who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear—that breaking forth from the entangle- 
ments of sense, he may turn his path through life 
into a holy pilgrimage, and so declare plainly that 
he is seeking a country, 
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SERMON XV. 


ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN ‘THE INCE 
PIENT DUTIES, AND THE SUBSEQUENT EX- 
PERIENCES OF A CHRISTIAN. 


*¢ And, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you: but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” LUKE xxiv. 49. 


You are aware that there was an interval of forty 
days, between our Saviour’s resurrection from the 


grave and His ascension into heaven—that during . 


that time, He appeared upon various occasions 
and at various places to his disciples—that among 
others, He met them as far from Jerusalem as 
Galilee, whither they had gone, but whence it 
behoved them to return that they might witness 
His ascension; for this great event was to take 
place in the very neighbourhood of the Jewish 
metropolis; and thither it was appointed that the 
apostles should repair; and there it was commanded 
them to wait, till, in the language of our text, 
** they were endued with a power from on high”— 
and, as it is expressed in the book of Acts, they 
were not to depart from Jerusalem, but wait for 
the promise of the Father, that is, to wait for a 
baptism from heaven, for they should be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days after. There 
was a scrupulous obedience rendered by the apos- 
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tles to the commandment. They did travel from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. They returned there from 
the mount of ascension; and continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication even till the 
‘promise came upon them, when they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began. to speak. with 
other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
We hold this narrative, short as it is, and consist- 
ing of very few steps, to be replete with soundest 
instruction ; and which, in the further prosecution 
of this discourse, we shall endeavour to unfold and 
apply, in some of its leading particulars. 


I. By the descent of the Holy Ghost, they were 
endued with a power, which of course they had 
not previous to that visitation. ‘* Ye shall receive 
power,” our Saviour said, ‘after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you.” It was a power which they 
had not, then, before that the Holy Ghost was come 
upon them. But you will observe that even when 
destitute of this power, they had a part to act in 
regard to it; and were the subjects of a precept, 
that stood connected with the high and heavenly in- 
spiration which was afterwards to descend upon them, 
There was a plain and practicable bidding laid upon 
them, which was, to return to Jerusalem and to 

-wait there. They had power for doing this, though 
they had not yet the power that was to come upon 
them after doing this. There was a power in their 
feet, that carried them to the place of assigna- 
tion. There was a power in their wills, that kept 
them there, and made them resist the movement 
of any inclination that might have seduced them 
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away from it. There were certain common powers 
and faculties, which they had along with other men ; 
and by the obediently putting forth of which, in the 
way that was laid upon them by the authority of 
the Saviour, they were afterwards endued with a 
power which signalized them above all other men. 
But meanwhile, they, in a plain way, did the plain 
thing that was required of them. They walked 
back to Jerusalem, and they stopped there—till the 
fulfilment of the promise, which was to be realized 
upon them there. Had they gone elsewhere, or 
tarried elsewhere, there would have been no such 
fulfilment. The accomplishment that came after, ° 
followed in the train of that movement which went 
before; and the enlargement of spirit, that came 
upon the apostles in the day of Pentecost, was 
the distinct consequence of a very plain act of 
obedience. ran 
The first general process then, which our text 
exemplifies, is that by which the beginner is guided, 
from an humbler. to a higher acquirement, in the 
course of his Christian education. It shows how 
the obedience of such powers as he has, can haste 
him onward to such larger powers and endowments 
as he at present has not. It shows that in the 
inferior stages of discipleship, there is a distinct 
and tangible something for him to do; and in the 
doing of which he is at length raised to its more 
elevated stages. We shall seize upon this narrative 
as an illustration of the very important principle, 
that in no part of a believer’s progress, not even 
in the very infancy of it, and farther back than 
this, not even at the time when most sunk in the 
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unconcern of nature and of the world, is there the 
want of some specific and practicable thing, to 
which he might and ought to turn himself; and 
which has a bearing upon the interest of his 
eternity. We read of the trumpet giving a certain 
and an uncertain sound; and a direction which 
could well be understood and instantly proceeded 
on by the full-grown Christian, might sound most 
uncertainly indeed, to the hearing of him who is 
but a babe in the mysteries of the gospel, and still 
more of him who has not yet felt one desire or 
made one movement towards it. Yet there is a 
way of dealing with them too, there is a word in 
season for every man; and for them also, there are 
words which can be spoken seasonably. In that 
low degree both of understanding and power, which 
obtained among the apostles, immediately after the 
resurrection—the direction, given subsequently, 
and even by themselves in their own epistles, 
would not then have suited them. They would 
have felt the obscurity of such sayings, as, ‘quench 
not the Spirit,” and ‘glory in the cross of Christ,” 
and “‘have no confidence in the flesh,” and ‘‘be dead 
unto the law,” and ‘rejoice in the Holy Ghost.” 
And so, as a high point of wisdom and delicacy, 
our Saviour, in the treatment of these his immediate 
disciples, abstained from many things at the first, 
and limited himself to the utterance maf such things 
as they were able to learn. He fed them with 
milk, and reserved his strong meat for the manhood 
of their Christianity. They would have been at a 
loss with very many of the instructions, which 
svere scattered over their own compositions; but 
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at no loss whatever, how to set about the very 
obvious bidding of our text—how to make use of 
their feet in carrying them to Jerusalem, and sted- 
fastly to abide there, till the promised enlargement 
should come upon them. And there we read that 
they waited and they prayed, till, as the result 
of their own performances and. God’s promise 
together, they received that from Heaven which ~ 
raised them nearer to. Heaven’s light, and love, and 
liberty; and brought them up to afar higher plat- 
form in the ascent of Christian experience. 

Now the interesting question is, whether a pro- 
cess similar to this ever obtains in the present 
day. Is such still the economy of. grace, that the 
obedience which. can be accomplished by a lower 
degree of power, elevates the Christian disciple 
to a higher degree of it? Will the compliance 
with such humbler directions as require less of 
light and knowledge to understand, carry forward 
the teachable inquirer to more of light and know- 
ledge than he had before? What are the move- 
ments that we on earth can perform, so as to meet 
the influences which are rained down upon us from 
heaven ?—and whither shall we lead our footsteps, 
that we may receive of some promised enlargement? 
There is, it would appear, a visitation from on 
high, by which they who are the subjects of it, be- 
come versant in the mysteries of the faith, and have 
the mark impressed upon them of a very peculiar 
people. ‘To them the whole doctrine and phraseo- 
logy of the gospel are familiar ; and many are the 
truths which spring from that doctrine, and are 
couched in that phraseology, whereof they both see ' 
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the meaning and feel the power and the precious- 
ness. ‘To them the trumpet giveth a certain sound, 
while to them who have never yet been called out of 
darkness into marvellous light, it may sound most 
uncertainly. The technicals of Christianity may fall 
upon their ears, like the vocables of an unknown lan- 
guage. The truths of Christianity may be shrouded 
from their mental eye, by a veil that looks most 
hopelessly impenetrable. They may have no 
sympathy, and no common intelligence, with the 
children of light; and the question is, whether, with 
the unintelligence which they have as the children 
of the world, any space however small can be 
cleared out before them, on which they might 
make one step in advance towards the knowledge 
aud the faith which are unto salvation? Is there 
but one obvious truth on which they might lay 
palpable hold, and by which they may pluck all 
the other articles of a recondite Theology from their 
hiding-place ?—or, rather, is there any visible path 
of access that can lead them to the margin, and at 
length introduce them within the confines of a 
spiritual manifestation, whereunto they have not 
yet been admitted? All which the Bible says of 
regeneration, and of the righteousness which is by 
faith, and of the life which is hid with Christ in 
God, and of walking in the Spirit, and of God’s 
residence within them as if they were the temples 
which He chose to decorate and in which He loved 
to dwell,—these, and many other expressions to be 
found in the pages of the evangelical record, may 
be as darkly incomprehensible to them, as any 
cabalistic responses that were ever given forth by 
N 2 
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the oracles of heathenism; and the question still 
is, whether for these men of our present generation, 
we can prescribe a way as plain, as that in which 
the apostles were bidden walk, when commanded 
to go to Jerusalem, and there to wait till they were 
endued with power from on high. ; 

Our general answer to this question is, that, 
just as Jerusalem was assigned to the apostles, for 
their place of meeting with the Spirit of God, so 
still there are places of meeting with the same 
Spirit assigned for us; and just as easily as they 
could do as they were bidden, when they went to 
their prescribed post, so can we do the bidding to 
repair to ours; that still there lies a distinct call, 
even upon the uninitiated, who are afar off from 
the gospel, as well as upon those babes in Christ 
who are nigh unto its fuller revelations; that 
still, there is a progression, by which all may . 
come from the acts of a humbler to the powers and 
the spiritual gifts of a higher obedience; that still 
there are movements which might be done by us 
on earth, and by which the earthliest of us all may 
come within the limits of that influence which 
falls on certain gracious places in-a descending 
ministration from heaven,—That so all are left 
without excuse ; and will not have to allege on the 
day of reckoning, at least of every neglected call 
which has been brougit to their door, how, in each 
instance, it was too hard and too high for them— 
that their consciences through life, have been re- 
peatedly plied with the obligation of duties as clear 
as they were urgent and imperative; and to the 
performance of which, if they had not been wanting 
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to themselves, God would not have been wanting 
with the aids of his grace, to carry onward their 
education for heaven—that, in short, for all there 
is a path which is plain, and a sound which is certain 
and intelligible,_that many, very many things, are 
laid upon us, which bear on our future and ever- 
lasting interests, the neglect of which can be traced 
distinctly, not to the want either of power or of 
urfderstanding, but to the want of inclination— 
that for these at least we are clearly and fully 
responsible ; and because of these it will be found, 
not of the not able but of the not willing, that 
God has wiped His hands of every one of them, 
and they have themselves to blame for the undoing 
of their eternity. 

But to be more specific. One assigned place 
of meeting between man and the Spirit of God, 
is the word of God. In like manner as their 
ordinary and natural powers took the apostles to 
Jerusalem, and kept them there—so our natural 
faculties will avail us so far when put forth upon 
the Bible. The Bible may be to us, what Jerusalem 
was to them. We can at least place it before us; 
and bind ourselves over to the perusal of it; and 
direct our eye upon its pages; and give to it the 
same strenuousness of attention and of thought, 
that we give to any other composition; and press 
the understanding, and the memory, and the con- 
science, and all the other gifts and sensibilities that 
are within us, into the service of being rightly 
informed and rightly impressed by it: And this we 
can persevere in many days, even as the disciples 
-of our Lord tarried for days at the post which was 
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preseribed to them. The Bible is the post pre- 
scribed to us. And there is just one thing more 
to be added, in order to complete the resemblance 
between the two cases.. They waited at Jerusalem, 
and we are farther informed that they prayed. The 
promise of God that they should have the Holy 
Ghost, did not it would appear supersede, but 
stimulate their prayers for its accomplishment. 
Instead of causing them to give up supplication# it 
suggested a topic for it: And so let us, to the 
forth-putting of all the light and strength which we 
actually. have, add. our supplications for more. 
More especially to the earnest heed which we give 
unto: the Bible, let us add our earnest entreaties 
that God would open our eyes, to behold the mar- 
vellous things which be contained in it—let the 
diligence wherewith we ply all its various passages, 
be joined with devotion for a blessing upon the 
exercise—let us look unto the word, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, and look up unto Him, 
at the bidding alone of whose voice, all the dark- 
ness can be dissipated—And just as the first 
Christians kept by Jerusalem, and in the earnest 
expectation there of a coming enlargement—So 
ought we to keep by the Bible, and continue to 
give earnest. heed unto the word of its prophecy, 
until (to use the very language of the apostle 
Peter), until. the day dawn, and the day-star arise 
im our hearts. 

There is a peculiar fitness in the Bible, as a 
place of meeting between God’s Spirit and man’s 
spirit. It is the very place, through which a con- 
veyance from the one descends upon the other. 


‘4 
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There is no other inspiration to be expected now- 
a~days, than simply the word of God being made 
clear and impressive to us. When the Holy Ghost 
speaks to us, He makes use of no other vocables 
than the words of Scripture. When He illuminates 
the soul, it is by a lustre reflected upon it from the 
pages of Scripture. When He bears upon the 
conscience, it is with the urgency of some truth or 
some moral lesson, the whole letter and expression 
of which are to be found in the Scripture. He 
does not operate on the mind of man, but by 
putting Himself into contact with the Scripture. 
And man ought not to look for this operation, but 
by just, on the other hand, bringing himself into 
contact with this said Scripture. The Bible, ye 
hearers, the Bible is the place of concourse between 
the celestial influence from above, and the terrestrial 
subject that is below—the common ground on 
which the two parties hold their conference the one 
with the other, and where the earnestness of man 
meets with the visitation of that God who rewards 
them who seek Him diligently. It is here, if any 
where, that if we draw near unto God, God will 
draw near unto us. This is the field where the 
treasure lieth hid, to find which you must dig up 
and down upon it; and if you should not have 
succeeded, we have no other direction to give, than 
that you must just dig over again. It is in the 
perusal and the re-perusal of Scripture, that you 
can obtain and make sure of the pearl of great 
price; and the truth, and the power, and the 
enlargement which you are in quest of, are all 
_embosomed there. ‘The word is the intermedium 
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between God and man; and it is through it, and it 
only, that the light of inspiration is given. You 
are at your post, when, in the act of reading God’s 
word, you may be said to place yourselves beside 
that intermedium, and there to listen for that voice 
of efficacy, which might transform you into a new 
- ereature. You may have to wait; but there is 
every assurance that no honest inquirer shall have 
to wait in vain: and we believe it to be unexcepted, 
in the whole history of the Church, that, wherever 
there has been a desirous and a devoted attendance 
upon the word, there the demonstration of the 
Spirit has been added to it. 


Is there any here present, who, still a stranger . 


to the light and liberty of the gospel, has to com- 
plain that long and wearily he has knocked at a 
door which he cannot open? Perhaps he may have 
been reading without prayer, as many do, who, 
acquitting themselves of their daily chapter, drivel 
out their time at a formal and fruitless task-work. 
Then he is like what the apostles would. have been, 
had they gone to Jerusalem, but sent up no suppli- 
cation to heaven there. Or perhaps, under a 
sense of darkness and discomfort, he may have 
been praying for enlargement out of the straighten- 
ing which oppresses him; but not looking to the 
Bible as the only channel through which the light 
of life is to flow in upon his soul, as the appointed 
place where the answer is to come, he may just 


have fared as the apostles would have done, had — 


they not followed the order of going to Jerusalem ; 
but at some other part than that which was pre- 
scribed to them, thought of making up by the 


a 
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strenuousness of their devotions for their palpable 
act of disobedience. You are on the one hand 
bidden to search the Scriptures, and on the other 
hand to ask for the Spirit. Without the one, you 
will never find, in their power and in their precious- 
ness, the truths which lie deposited in the other. 
Still these truths are to be gotten at a certain and 
specified place; and if away from the place, the 
help of the Spirit will be of no avail to you. To 
the apostles was offered the Holy Ghost at Jeru- 
salem; and to you there is the offer of the same Holy 
Ghost, in the act of giving your diligent and desir- 
ous attendance upon the Bible. The compound 
direction under which you lie, is, to seek for some- 
thing in a given place, where that something is to 
be found ; and to take the aid of an able auxiliary 
along with you. If not at the place, you will seek 
in vain; and if you havenot the aid you will alsoseek 
in vain. The Spirit sent forth upon the soul, is no 
mystic or undescribable afflatus; and all his teach- 
ing, indispensable as it is, is couched and embodied 
in the literalities of Scripture. You may have 
read, it availeth not if you do not pray; you may 
have prayed, it availeth not if you do not read. 
They are the readings and the prayers together 
which avail you. There are many of this careless 
and unthinking generation who do neither; and 
there be some, with whom these exercises are 
prosecuted apart—we do not mean apart in time, 
but apart as to all dependence the one upon the 
other. We ask you to proceed on the harmony 
_ that is between them—to knock at no other door 
than the door of Scripture for Heaven’s inspira- 
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tions; and at the same time to know, that, unless: 
Heaven be addressed by your earnest and per- 
severing entreaties, these inspirations never will be 
given. 

And now for those, who, to justify their irreligion, 
complain that a plain path hath never been set 
before them,—that they might have been Christians 
had it not been for the hieroglyphical obscurity in 
which Christianity is shrouded—that they have 
not yet made one movement towards it, because 
they know not where to place their next footstep, . 
and are quite sure that they could never find. their 
way through its points and its paradoxes. It 
‘is. thus they would excuse themselves—while 
all the while their Bible lies unopened—while 
the plain question, ‘‘of what readest thou,” remains 
unanswered—while, to solve this question, they 
give no time, either to perusals or to praying. And 
with a readable volume to lie beside them, and invite 
their eye upon its pages; and with the promise of 
that merciful Heaven which smiles so benignantly 
upon them, and offers to unravel for them all its 
mysteries—it' is in the midst of such facilities as 
these, they will persist in their apathy, though at 
the very opening of that career which leads to 
Heaven’s bliss and to Heaven’s glory. It is not 
because the way is inaccessible, but because the 
spells of earth and of earthliness have bound them. 
They have no right to complain of a hedge across 
their path. It is the manacle of their own hearts’ 
choice and nothing else, which so detains and 
fastens them among the treacherous delights of the 
world. There has been pointed out to them a 
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way as specific, as that which led the apostles of 
our Lord to Jerusalem. ‘There has been made 
to them: a promise as sure, as that of the power 
by which the apostles were endued from on high. 
And if during your short-lived day, you choose to 
give all your energies to its business and its-plea- 
sures—if in the unabated fervour wherewith ye 
ply your busy round among the interests and 
gratifications of sense, you are scarcely, if ever, 
arrested a single hour for one pause or one pre- 
paration of seriousness—The great searcher of 
hearts will Himself not only pronounce but vindi- 
eate your doom, when He tells from the judgment- 
seat, of the Bible that He sent and the Spirit that 
he offered to you. 

Nor is it enough to vindicate your unconcern, 
that the evidence for this Bible is still unseen by 
you—that you have yet met with nothing to over-~ 
power you into the conviction of its truth—that, for 
aught you know, it may be the record of a base 
and unprincipled imposture, instead of an authentic 
and authoritative message fromthe upper sanctuary. 
The Bible may not stand forth in such characters 
of certainty, as to compel your instantaneous belief; 
and yet stand forth in such characters of likelihood, 
as to challenge your instant and most serious in- 
quiry. We do not require of you.to believe in the 
absence of proof; but we require of you to peruse 
and to ponder and to investigate, in the midst of 
many semblances and many probabilities. We do 
not affirm, that, on your very first look at Christi- 
anity, you will see as much as to force the whole 

system of its doctrines and articles at once into 
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.your creed; but we affirm, that, on your very first 
look at Christianity, there appears as much on its 
forehead as should constrain your candid and re- 
spectful attention to it. It is not our demand, 
that you should believe without inquiry ; but it is 
our demand that you should not reject without in- 
quiry. We do not say there is enough in and 
about the Bible, to dogmatise you into the sudden 
assurance of its infallibility; but we say, that, in 
and about this Bible, there is enough to rivet your 
regards, and rebuke away all your heedlessness. 
How, I would ask, have you disposed of the history 
of its miracles ? And how of that magnificent train 
of prophecy, that so accords with the general march 
and movement of our world? How have you con- 
trived to resist the appeal, which is made in behalf 
of Scripture, by the existence of the Jews asa separate 
and monumental nation? Or have youso mastered the 
records of other times, as to warrant your summary 
rejection of a volume, that so many of the wise and 

- the good in all ages have revered? Or have you 
looked into its pages ; and, putting your hand upon 
your bosom, can you honestly say, that you have 

discovered no characters of truth and of sacredness ; 
and that you have met with no one presumption on 
its side, either. in the loftiness of its morality, or 
its searching discernment into the human spirit ? 
Still we do not ask your faith, till the evidences of 
its truth have been manifested; but we ask your 
faithful and assiduous inquiries, till you have the 
manifested evidence of its falsehood. We beg you 
not to look so safe and so satisfied, in your habitual 
neglect of this religion, as if imposture were plainly 
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and palpably written on the face of it: And we 
put the question—whether, with nothing to lose 
if it be false, and every thing to lose if it be true, 
you would hazard one eartlily interest that belongs 
to you, in the way that the contemners of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ have staked the fortune of 
their eternity? O, they have done repeated violence, 
even to the light and the voice of nature, in their 
treatment of Christianity ; and when visited, as they 
have sometimes been, with the suspicion that they 
are wrong, their own natural conscience hath testi- 
fied against them. The Bible, with its many pro- 
babilities that should urge them to begin the investi- 
gation, and its many proofs that would have met 
and multiplied upon them ere they had gotten 
to the end of it—this Bible when opened in the 
day of reckoning, will be their coming witness ; 
and will furnish against them many a clear principle 
of condemnation: He who ponders the heart, and 
hath an eye upon all its secrets, will bring out the 
lurking unfairness to the light of day—will uncover 
the moral perversity that hung at the bottom of it 
all—will make it elear to every looker-on, that 
never in one instance, has a thorough earnestness 
after truth, missed of evidence enough for all 
the truth which is unto salvation; that if any did 
not see, it was because they did not seek; that if 
strangers to the light, it was because they shut 
their eyes against it; that if they abode in darkness, 
it was because they loved the darkness and chose 
to abide init. It is not that they had no proof 
for the ways of God; but that they had no pleasure 
in these ways—not that there was a want of har- 
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monious and convincing doctrine on His part, but 
a want on theirs of any desire after it: And this 
is their condemnation, that their desires were away 
from heaven and bent’upon earth—that, whatever 
the decencies of their outer man, these deeds of 
the inner man were evil.. 

We have expatiated so long on this one illustra- 
tion wherewith our text has furnished us, that not 
enough of time is left, for other and similar illus- 
trations. The general principle of them all is, 
that we creatures on earth, are not left unbidden 
and untold of some one movement that each of us 
can make; and in the making of which, we shall 
meet, if we will, some farther light and influence 
from heaven. The apostles could not take the 
celestial flight of following the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the air; but they could at least perform the ter- 
restrial motion of a walk to Jerusalem—and there 
it was that a power and an enlargement from above 
came upon them. We cannot, in the words of 
Paul, we cannot ascend up on high, and thence 
bring down the light of God’s sanctuary upon our 
soul—We cannot descend into the deep, and thence 
bring -up any secret thing from its unfathomable 
recesses; but we can at least go to the word 
which is nigh unto us, and from the Spirit through 
the medium of the word, get all that is needful of 
Heaven’s power and Heaven’s illumination. The 
Bible stands to us, in place of Jerusalem to the 
first disciples ; and many other are the ordinances 
of God, each of which may be regarded in the light 
of a waiting-post—where if we do some palpable 
things that lie within the compass of human hands,. 
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and have the desire which should be felt in sincerity 
and should issue in prayers from human hearts, 
God will not fail of the grace and the loving-kind- 
ness, that He has promised to all who seek Him dili- 
gently. This view of the matter, stamps a pecu- 
‘liar and characteristic value, on all that might be 
termed the ordinances of religion. They are such 
things as man can do in the letter of them; and 
im the doing of which, with hearts of desire, 
and hands of diligence, God will pour forth of 
the Spirit upon them. They offer precisely those ° 
occasions, in which God and man meet as fellow- 
workers towards the same end; when without the . 
co-opération of the one nothing will be given, and 
-without the co-operation of the other nothing will 
bereceived. The Sabbath is just such an ordinance; 
for you can then rest, and abstain from all earthly 
business, and read books of sacredness, and give 
,your presence to the solemn assembly, and perform 
certain movements which may be said to be terres- 
trial, and put yourself into certain attitudes which 
are also terrestrial; and to all which done by you 
below, if you are only prompted by a seeking 
heart, a celestial virtue from above will be given. 
In the opinion of some, the table of the Lord has a 
converting as well as a confirming efficacy ; and they 
will'look on the Sacrament of the Supper as such 
another ordinance. And most certain it is, that 
the church whither ‘you repair in obedience to the 
precept of “‘ forsake not the assembling of your- 
selves together,” is precisely such an ordinance. 
This is a Jerusalem to which you are bidden as 
the place of your weekly resort; and you are at 
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an assigned post, when your feet stand within its 
gates. hither do the worshippers of the Lord 
go up, unto the testimony of Jesus; and there do 
they give thanks at the remembrance of His name. 
Where two or three are met together in that name, 
there He is in the midst of you. This is one of 
the chosen spots which He loves to bless and to 
hallow; and it is here of all other places, where 
the presence of man meets with the promise of God, _ 
Without attendance upon Church, you may fare as 
the apostles would have done, had they not waited 
at Jerusalem ; and still if itis but the attendance of 
heartless and hackneyed formality, you may fare 
even as they would have done, had they waited at 
Jerusalem, but had not prayed. To the duteous, 
regularity of your presence, add the devoutness 
of your prayers; and here too living water will 
descend, and sons and daughters will be turned 
unto righteousness. 

Some there are who despise the ordinances. 
They have no right to imagine that the Spirit will 
be thews, Others there are who rest upon the 

_ ordinances ; and to them the Spirit will be as little 
given. It is only to them who are found at the 
prescribed place upon earth, that we can expect 
the counterpart promises of heaven to be fulfilled. 
But then they must have a dependence and a de- — 
sire towards the promises—And so while we would ° 
exact from you an assiduous church-going—we 
would bid you look up assiduously to that quarter 


whence alone the blessing and the efficacy are to 
come, 
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SERMON XVI. 
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‘¢ Therefore -being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Romans v. 1. . 


Ir is, in the first place, evident, that no man can 
have true faith in God, whose faith does not extend 
to the whole of God’s testimony. If He choose 
to deliver more than one intimation, we cannot be 
said to put faith in Him—unless we give credit, 
not to one only, but to all His intimations. And 
this of necessity conducts us to the inference, that, 
if faith attach itself only to a few particulars of 
God’s communication; or if certain portions of © 
Scripture be dwelt upon with a warm and special 
satisfaction, while other portions are entertained 
with coldness, or resisted in the plain and obvious 
meaning of them by an overstretched application 
of the favourite doctrine—Or, in other words, if 
the faith be partial, it is not real. 

But, in the second place, it is a very possible 
thing, that a man may possess a general belief in 
God’s testimony, without directing a strenuous 
attention, or bestowing a fixed and steady regard, 
on any one of its particulars. He may vaguely 
admit the trueness of all; and yet not actually be- 
lieve the trueness of any. - He may be able to 
demonstrate, how the abuses of one doctrine 
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are restrained by the faithful application of another 
doctrine ; and that therefore any such abuses can © 
never be chargeable on the true faith which em- 
braces both, but only on the spurious faith which 
has adopted the one while it has rejected the other. 
And yet all the while he may just have as little of 
the true faith, as the man whose error he has com- 
pletely demolished by the power of his argument. 
He may be quite triumphant .in his reasoning, when 
he vindicates justifying faith from the imputation ~ 
of Antinomianism. But while he thus reasons, and 
incontrovertibly too, about the relation and the 
influence and the bearing of the several doctrines 
of Christianity on each other, each individual doc- 
trine may of itself have failed to make its distinct 
lodgement in his understanding, and its distinct 
impression upon his heart. ‘The whole matter may 
yet have come to him in word only, and not in 
power; and the words or terms which he employs, 
and are expressive of the doctrine iIn.question, may be 
no more than the symbols made use of in a logical pro- 
cess, which is conducted by him at the same time with 
the skill and the soundness of a logic that is quite 
unexceptionable; and thus the whole matter may 
come to him, both in word and in argumentation, and 
yet not come in power. On every subject, indeed, 
there is'a great danger of the mind satisfying itself 
with rapidly-sketched generalities, without appro- 
priating in detail their several and distinct truths. 
In the case of Christianity, this danger is fearfully 
aggravated—where one may havea literal discern- 
ment of its truths, without a saving and a spiritual 
discernment of them. Let us therefore be careful to 
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attend to each of them severally and particularly ; 
and, instead of counting it enough that we bestow 
one comprehensive glance upon the whole—let us 
feel that if we give not earnest heed to each of the 
things that we read in this book, we neglect the 
great salvation that is unfolded in it. 

He who has a true faith, will admit all the known 
articles of Christianity into his belief; and he will 
give his earnest endeavour to the object of ascer- 
taining these articles; and he will dwell at distinet 
times distinctly upon each of them; and this faith 
of his, while it embraces all, will also single out 
each as a separate object of attention; and the 
business of each will be pressed home on occasions 
of need upon the understanding and the heart. 
And here it is altogether worthy of remark, that, 
though faith includes as the object of it the whole 
testimony of God, yet it is by faith exercising itself 
on each portion of that testimony, that the influence 
or the benefit of that portion is realised to the be- 
liever. If he merely cast asummary look atthe whole, 
even though it be a look of acquiescence, he may 
. still miss every distinct benefit of that salvation 
which is unto all and upon all who believe. He 
may profess an acquiescence in the whole, and yet 
be a stranger to the habit of acting faith in any 
particular. Now it is by the distinct acting of his 
faith in some particular of the divine testimony, 
that a particular promise is fulfilled to him; or a 
particular privilege made good to him; ora particular 
necessity met and relieved. When our Saviour 
was asked to cure a man in the gospels, He did not 
- demand of him at the time whether he believed that 
VOL. X. r) 
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Christ was able to do all things—but whether he 
believed that He was able to do this thing; and 
according to his belief so was the thing done unto 
him. When we ask for wisdom, we are required 
to ask it in faith; and the object of the faith is that 
God giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not. When we ask for the Spirit, the belief that 
bringeth down a fulfilment of our petition, is the 
belief that God giveth His Spirit to them who ask 
it. When we obtain forgiveness through faith, it 
is specifically stated in the Bible, that it is through 
faith in the blood of Christ. Each truth of Chris- 
tianity forms a distinct topic for-the exercise of 
faith; and it is when the faith so exercises itself, 
that the good corresponding to that truth is realised 
to the believer. Doubtless, some of these truths 
have a more pervading influence over the range 
of Christian contemplation; but an inquirer may 
lose himself in the comprehensiveness of his views. 
He may so generalize his survey, as to overlook 
particulars. It is true that a real faith will have 
room for allthat is known to be of divine attestation. 
But each distinct attestation will be entertained, 
will be dwelt upon, will be turned to its appropriate 
use, will be viewed in its connection with the others; 
and, so far from excluding these others, the attention 
and the trust and the interest which have been 
attached to this one, will form the best guarantee 
for all of them properly exercising the mind, and 
properly influencing the conduct of the believer. 
And if there be one doctrine of more primary and 
pervading importance than another, it is that which 
relates to the question of our justification before God. 
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Disguise it as he will, there is not a rational man who 
feels himself on terms of solid confidence, with the 
Being who made and who sustains him. There is 
not one of them who can look God fully and fear- 
lessly in the face, and say of Him that He is my 
friend. ‘There is a lurking suspicion about Him, 
in virtue of which the creature shrinks from the 
Creator, and flies away from the thought of Him, to 
such perishable vanities asmay granthim temporary 
relief or occupation. Conceive his intercourse with 
the visible world to be in some way suspended, and 
the invisible God to draw near by some convincing 
manifestation; and he would not feel at ease or 
comfort in his presence. Let the feeling be as deep 
and inexplicable as it may, still is terror at God, 
the real and the powerful and the constant feeling 
of nature. As inferior animals flee from the pre- 
sence of man, even though they know not whether 
it be friendship or hostility that is in his bosom— 
so there is in man the same instinctive dread of 
the Deity. And there is doubtless a foundation 
for it. There is the consciousness of guilt. ‘There 
is the uncontrollable sentimént of a power, which 
can carry all its purposes into execution, and which 
he has done nothing and can donothing to propitiate. 
There is the haunting idea of a great and righteous 
Monarch, who can summon all creation into His 
presence, and sweep all iniquity and whatsoever 
offendeth away from Him. ‘The sinner who has 
his mind darkened, as well as his heart alienated 
from God, may not clearly perceive the connection 
between his sin and his fearfulness. It may be as 
much of a sensitive, as it is of an intelligent recoil, 
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from the great Lawgiver. But is not this saying 
enough for the wretchedness of his condition, that, 
to make it tolerable, God must not be thought of, 
but forgotten; and that, to secure him ease, he 
must so surround himself by the idolatry of sense, 
as to intercept from the eye of his mind that unseen © 
Spirit, from whence he took his origin; and that, 
to enjoy time without disturbance, he must shut 
out the view of an approaching eternity ; and that 
he cannot brave the realities which are before him 
and around him, but must bury his intoxicated soul 
in delusion that he may gain the respite of his pre- 
sent transitory life, from a state of darkness and 
dreariness and despair ? This is the real and uni- 
versal way in which Humanity, when awake to her 
own condition, stands moved with reference to God. 
It is a state of fear, and a state of antipathy. The 
question may be shunned and lie dormant, for 
months and for years, amongst those numberless 
expedients of diversion, by which the God of this 
world confirms the empire of deceitfulness over his 
infatuated victims. But if ever it be fairly looked 
to, such is the actual revolt of man from the God 
- who formed him. And the death which carries his 
disembodied spirit to the God who gave it; and 
the judgment which brings the piercing eye of 
omniscience, upon all the secrecies of his heart and 
history; and the dissolution of the present system 
of things, in which he now screens himself from the 
Deity as in a hiding-place: and the immortality, 
throughout the whole of which he conceives that 
there will be no intervening materialism to stand 
between himself and the Being with whom-he bas 
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to do—al] these suggest the idea of God and man 
being brought into nearer or more visible contact 
with each other ; andlet Nature say herself, whether 
she feels more attracted or repelled by it—let her 
answer, whether the prospect of these things look 
inviting or formidable to her eye: And is it not 
clear that God is felt by man as an enemy, if every 
event by which man is brought nearer to God is thus 
associated with the anticipations and the images of 
terror ? 

In these circumstances, a restoration to the 
divine favour must be a question as big with inter- 
est to man, as the question of a passage from death 
unto life. It stands identified with the main object 
of his existence. If it remain unsettled, all theo- 
logy is superfluous, and but the mockery of a heart- 
less speculation. That man should seize upon 
this as a preliminary question, and give to it his first 
and his foremost earnestness, is just saying that 
man, after he has become an inquirer into the things 
of God, still cannot escape from the urgency of 
the principle of self-preservation. Let us cease to 
wonder, then, that the topic of acceptance with 
God should have so exercised the minds of the 
men of all ages; or that they should have di- 
rected their longing attention to a matter so im- 
portant, and at the same time so personal, as that 
turning point, at which God, from the enemy of a 
restless and terrified sinner, becometh his friend. 

* But the question, how shall God from the ene- 
my of man become his friend, just resolves itselt 
into the question, how shall man be justified before 
God? Had man rendered a full obedience, it would 
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not have been a merciful but a righteous thing for 
God, to have favoured and cherished and reward- 
ed him. But man has not rendered this obedi- 
ence ; and while therefore it is a merciful thing for 
God to take him into acceptance, let us beware of 
thinking that this is done in such a way, as not to 
make it a righteous thing also. If done in the lat- 
ter case, it must be as righteous a proceeding, as 
it would have been if done in the former case. 
There may be a special putting forth of one attri- 
bute, in this dispensation of favour to the guilty 
—but not to the disparagement, or the letting down, 
of another attribute. The character of the Deity, 
we may be assured, will sustain no mutilation by 
any one act in the moral administration of the 
Deity; and unless the truth and the holiness and 
the justice and the other perfections of God give 
their full consent to the exercise of His mercy, 
then the exercise of His mercy is impossible. Ac- 
cordingly when we read, in the New Testament, of 
that salvation which is unto the sinner—this is 
spoken of as done for him by granting him a right~ 
eousness, as well as by granting him the remission 
of his sins. He is, somehow or other, invested 
with a righteousness, which renders it a just thing 
in God to justify him. There is no man, we be- 
lieve, who is visited with a real and a practical 
earnestness in the work of seeking after God, who 
will ever feel himself in grounded and settled peace, 
on the imagination of a bare act of mercy in his be- 
half. He will not obtain a secure and firm repose 
on any such foundation—and will thus in spite of 
himself, offer an involuntary homage to the holy 
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and inflexible attributes of the Godhead. He 
will seek for a something which he might render 
up unto those attributes, and by which he might 
make them propitious to himself; and_ therefore 
it is always the question of longing restless and 
dissatisfied nature,—‘ Wherewithal shall I appear 
before the Lord and bow myself unto the most 
high God ?” 

In the prosecution of the following discourse let 
us endeavour, in the first place, to explain the 
meaning of the term justify—in the second place, 
to show how it is that we are justified by faith— 
in the third place, how it is that by this faith we 
have peace with God—and lastly point your atten- 
tion more particularly to Jesus Christ, as the me- 
dium of conveyance—through which we obtain so 
inestimable a blessing. We may then conclude 
with a few such observations as the whole topic is 
fitted to suggest. 

To justify a man, is sometimes used in the sense, 
of to vindicate him from the charge of having done 
that which is evil. If he be made the subject of a 
criminal imputation, of which you succeed in prov- 
ing him to be clear, you justify him from that im- 
putation. If something be laid to his charge, and 
you undertake his defence and make out his imno- 
cence, you justify him from the charge. It certainly 
is oftener understood in the sense—to make out his 
innocence of what is wrong—than to make out his 
pretension to what is positively righteous. So that 
the word ‘to justify,” im its common acceptation, 
is not so comprehensive of meaning as the word to 
vindicate. You may justify a man of an alleged 
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transgression, so as to ward off from his person 
the punishment that is annexed to it. In so doing 
you certainly vindicate his innocence. But the 
office of vindicating may be carried farther than to 
this negative performance. You may also vindicate 
a man’s positive title to the reward, that is annexed 
toa particular service, or a particular act of laborious 
obedience and virtue. By the one office you pre- 
vent the threatened penalty from falling upon his 
head. By the other you make clear his title, and 
obtain the investiture of his person with the pro- 
mised reward, 

So that the meaning of the term to justify im this 
verse, deviates in two particulars from the term in 
its common and general acceptation. In the first 
place we cannot prove any man tohave been person- 
ally clear of those offences, which constitute him a 
sinner at the law of God. We cannot overturn 
the fact, of his having been a sinner throughout the 
whole of his past history ; and that he is therefore 
in himself the subject of a righteous condemnation. 
Neither can we overturn the fact, of his being a 
sinner still; and that therefore if God were now to 
set up his law with its proclaimed sanctions in judg- 
ment over him, He, under this, examination also, 
would reiterate upon him the sentence of condem- 
nation. The whole gospel proceeds upon the fact, 
that in man himself there is no righteousness before 
God ; and yet it unfolds to us the possibility of man 
being righteously made the subject of acceptance 
and reward. Man is not a righteous person; and 
yet, in some way or other, it can be made a just 
thing to treat him as a righteous person—not merely 
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-a merciful, not merely a generous, not merely a 

_ compassionate thing, but positively a just thing to 
admit him into the rewards of righteousness. In 
ordinary language, to justify a man, is to make out 
for him a plea of innocence, grounded on the facts 
of his own personal history ; and when such a plea 
is made out, there is made out along with it a right 
in his favour to have the penalty or the chastise- 
ment remitted to him. To justify a man, in the 
evangelical sense of the term, we cannot possibly 
make out a plea grounded on the fact of his own 
personal innocence; but still a plea is found, in 
virtue of which justice requires that he should be 
treated as an innocent person. He cannot be so 
justified, as that it were a just thing to say of him 
—he has acquitted himself throughout the whole 
of his past life, and is now acquitting himself, as 
a holy righteous and innocent person—But he can 
be so justified, as that it should become a just thing 
to treat him, as if he ever had been, and still were, 
a righteous holy and innocent person. But while 
we thus advert to the distinction between justifica- 
tion in the gospel sense of it, and the same term 
in its common acceptation; let us never at the 
same time forget, that the justification of the gospel 
is totally distinct from a simple ministration of 
favour and forgiveness to the guilty. The benefit 
which a sinner receives, who is simply forgiven, is 
a matter of pure kindness. The benefit which the 
same sinner receives, in consequence of being 
justified, is a matter of desert. He may not deserve 
the benefit in his own person. ‘The desert may | 
not be his own. He may not have acquired a title 
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to the benefit by any self-exertion ; butit is of im- 
portance to remark that a title, he, m some way 
or other, has gotten. By the gospel, the same good- 
will, and the same happiness, which is the fruit 
of that good-will, are conferred upon the sinner, 
that would have been conferred upon him, had he, 
instead of a sinner, been perfect in all the duties 
and in all the services of loyalty. But the great 
peculiarity of the gospel lies in this, that, before 
it forgives the sinner, it, in some way or other, 
invests him with a claim to forgiveness—before it 
grants him a reward, it grants him a right to it. 
Thereisa something attached to him, which renders 
it arighteous thing for God to treat him as a right- 
eous person. He obtains remission and reward; 
but not till by being justified, he obtains a title to 
them. Ere the dispensation of gospel mercy can take 
effect, it must be made a righteous dispensation ; 
and it is this which constitutes the great peculiarity 
of its character—by which both the guilty are in- 
vested with a title to that which they receive, and 
the Giver displays holiness and justice and truth in 
the ministration of His kindness to the guilty. 

And let it further be observed—that, to arrive 
at the evangelical meaning of the term justification 
in its whole extent, we must understand it in the 
fullest.sense of the word vindication. The man 
who is justified, is not merely in possession of a 
title to have all penalties remitted to him; but he 
is in possession of a title to have rewards conferred 
upon him. God not only forbears to treat him as a 
subject of condemnation; but He treats him as a 
subject for the positive distribution of His favours. 
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Did the privilege stop short at the making out of a 
release from punishment, the sinner would be de- 
livered from the wrath that is to come; but he 
might ever afterwards remain an object of indif- 
ference to the Eternal. But the transition he 
makes by being justified, is far wider than this. 
The man from an object of wrath, becomes an ob- 
ject of fatherly affection. He is rescued from a 
fearful looking for of judgment; and he becomes 
an heir and an expectant of promise. He obtains 
something more than a deed of acquittal. He ob- 
tains a deed of widest and most abundant convey- 
ance ; and, instead of having a midway place as- 
signed to him between hell and heaven, the right 
he acquires is so comprehensive, as to secure for 
him, by one and the same charter, a rescue from 
the wretchedness of the one, and a translation into 
the bright glories and felicities of the other. 

Now it may be thought, that, to change the pros- 
pect of sinners from a place of torment to a place 
of blessedness and triumph—nothing more is ne- 
cessary than a simple putting forth of divine ten- 
derness, and a simple manifestation of the divine 
will. But to give these sinners, not merely a per- 
mission but a right to the tree of life—to clear 
away all the incapacity which attached to their 
state of guilt—to crown with honour the transgres- 
sors of the law, and at the same time to magnify 
the law itself—to vest with the title-deeds of a full 
and finished obedience, those, who, from the fulfil- 
ment of that obedience, had fallen so utterly away 
—to devise for them such a path of transference 
from the one place to the other, that mercy could 
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not only lift her song of gratulation ; but justice, 
stern vindictive incommutable justice, could shield 
and secure their entrance to the city which hath 
foundations—for God to welcome them into His 
own presence, not in the capacity of forgiven men 
in whose behalf He had recalled the truth of His 
own denunciations, but in the capacity of justified 
men on whom it was a righteous thing to bestow 
the reward of loyal and of rendered services—to 
turn His throne into a throne of grace, and at the 
same time to preserve and to manifest its charac- 
ter as a throne of righteousness—This it is which 
gives its grand peculiarity to the dispensation of 
the gospel, and makes it to be both the wisdom of 
God and the power of God. 

Let us now endeavour in the second place to 
explain how it is that we are justified by faith. 

We say of aroom, that it is lighted by the opening 
up of a window ; and yet the window only transmits 
the light, which is given out by the Sun im the 
firmament. We say of a human body, that it is 
nourished by the act of eating; and yet by that act, 
we only take in the food which is the cause and the 
source of nourishment. We say of the holder of a 
deed of conveyance which has been gratuitously con- 
ferred upon him, that, by this holding, he possesses 
a title to certain properties; and yet he neither 
originated the deed, nor drew up the deed, nor 
granted the deed—he simply received the deed. 
And so it is, when we say of a man, that he is 
justified by faith. He who is so justified, is in 
possession of a discharge from the penalties of a 
broken law, and of a right to the rewards of an 
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honoured and of a fulfilled law. But faith did not 
work out this discharge, faith did not establish this 
right, faith barely imports these privileges from 
the quarter in which they are framed; and thus 
brings them into contact with the person of the 
believer. 

We know, that there is a jealousy about this 
point among theologians, and a fear, lest, by as- 
signing too high an office to faith, the honour of 
Christ be infringed, as the alone author of justifi- 
cation. It is He in fact who achieved the whole 
of this benefit; and man receives of it by the act 
of believing. Man is not in any way the author 
of this work—he only obtains the good of it by 
giving credit to the author. Christ reared the 
foundation—man leans upon it. He does no more 
than is done by the malefactor, who. holds out his 
hand to the reprieve which has been made out for 
him ; and thus acquires a warrant for his discharge. 

And it will serve still more to exalt the one party, 
and to annihilate the other, in this transaction— 
when man sets himself in good earnest to the work 
of believing—when he sends out his mind, as it 
were, in repeated efforts, to lay hold of the truth 
which is unto salvation; and as often retires dejected 
and baffled by the fruitless undertaking—when he 
wearies himself out with diligence and prayer ; and, 
after the tarrying of weeks or months or years, 
still finds that he cannot pluck this pearl of great 
price from its hiding-place—when, instead of creating 
light for himself, he finds that he must knock for it 
at the door of a sanctuary which he cannot open 
—Should God at length meet this inquirer, and 
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shed the powerful demonstration of His Spirit over 
the doctrine he is in quest of—he will not be the 
man who aspires to a share in the glory of his own 
redemption, or counts upon his faith as an inde- 
pendent contribution which he has brought to the 
cause. ‘This very faith he will acknowledge to be 
a gift; and, like the paralytic who is asked to stretch 
out his hand to an offered alms and réceives power 
along with the offering, he, under a sense of no- 
thingness, will feel that to himself belongs all the 
gratitude of his deliverance, and to God belongs 
all the glory of it. 

Meanwhile, faith, though neither the procuring 
cause nor the meritorious ground of justification, 
is indispensable to it; and just as much so, as the 
striking out of a window is to the lighting of an 
apartment. It is the medium of conveyance, through 
which God hath ordained that all the blessings, 
purchased and wrought for by the Saviour of sinners, 
shall come into contact and appropriation with the 
sinner’s soul. We are sensible, that something 
like an efficient importance is given to faith, by such 
expressions as the righteousness of faith, and that 
by faith we are justified—But never is it intended, 
that faith hath wrought out for us a righteousness ; 
and only, that it affords a passage through which all 
the privileges of a righteousness already prepared, 
may be conveyed to the believer. A man must 
believe, ere he can be dealt with by God, as if, in 
the reckoning of God, he were a righteous person. 
But still it is the everlasting righteousness which 
Christ hath broughé in, that is so reckoned to him. 
When justification is spoken of, the near and the 
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natural question for him who desires to obtain it, 
is—what for this purpose must.I personally do, or 
what must I personally become? This suggests 
a competition, not between the righteousness of 
Christ and the righteousness of man, but between 
one personal condition of man in respect either of 
state or of performance and another. ‘The question 
—‘“‘ what shall I do tobe saved?” points the attention 
of him who offers to resolve it, to an alternative 
between the efficacy of a man’s doing for this object, 
and the efficacy of a man’s believing for it. When 
the whole efficacy is given to the latter, it is for the 
purpose of setting aside altogether the efficacy of the 
former ; and to decide for man the interesting question 
of what that single thing is, which he has personally 
to attend to in order to be justified before God. 
The question, whether my faith or the work 
which Christ hath finished is the efficacious princi- 
ple of my salvation, presents another alternative, 
and there is nothing in the first solution, which . 
ought to darken or to embarrass the second. 
Strange if man should arrogate a glory to himself, 
because told to do that thing by which in fact the 
whole glory of his salvation is awarded to another 
—if the law of faith, the declared effect of which 
is to exclude boasting, should be so perversely 
understood as to encourage it; or if that doctrine 
should go to mar and to divide the glory of Christ, 
by which we are led to look to Him alone for sal- 
vation. 

Your salvation, says St Paul, is by grace, and 
through faith; and not of works lest any man 
should boast. Were a competition on the question 
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what shall man do to be saved, started between 
man’s faith and man’s works, this apostle would 
decide it to be altogether of faith and not of works. 
Were it a question, whether does salvation come 
of God’s giving or of man’s believing, and a com- 
petition started between grace and faith, the apos- 
tle would decide that it was by grace and through 
faith. Were the question, whether isit God who gives 
it or man who works for it, and the competition be- 
tween grace and works, the apostle has bequeathed 
us his decision upon this too in the following 
memorable sentence—‘“ If by grace then it is no 
more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace. 
But if it be of works then is it no more grace, other- 
wise work is no more work.” 

We now proceed to observe, that faith is no faith 
at all, ifit embrace not the whole testimony of God. 
But the benefits annexed to faith are various. There 
is forgiveness promised to it.. ‘There is the plea 
and the reward of righteousness promised to it. 
There is strength for holy obedience promised to it. 
Now faith, in the act of bringing home as it were 
each of these benefits, attaches itself at the time to 
a particular and corresponding portion of the tes- 
‘timony; and what portion of the testimony is that 
to which faith attaches itself, when, through it as a 
medium of conveyance, the privilege of justifica- 
tion comes into the possession of a believer ? 

It is that portion, in which the narrative of Christ’s 
work for our justification is laid before us. It is 
that portion, which relates to the death and the 
obedience of Christ. By the one He offered Him- 
self up as a propitiation for the sins of the world; 
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and those of the world who believe in this, have 
their sins remitted to them. By the other, that is 
by His obedience, which comprehends His death, ° 
He fulfilled the righteousness of the law ; and this 
righteousness it is testified to us that He fulfilled 
in our stead; and the merit of this righteousness 
is imputed, and the reward of it is assigned unto 
all, and is upon all who believe. 

There has a distinction been made between His 
passive and His active obedience. By the one He 
is conceived to have expiated sin, by bearing in His 
own person the punishment which sinners should 
have borne. By the other He is conceived to have 
acquired for them a righteousness, by rendering in 
His own person, that perfect obedience which they 
should have rendered. Certain it is that His work 
is commensurate to the whole extent of their justi- 
fication. It accomplished for them the remission 
of the penalty. It accomplished for them their right 
to a reward. And the oft-repeated doctrine of 
the Bible is, that we obtain this right and this re- 
mission by faith—that by faith we are justified — 
that the righteousness of Christ is unto those who 
believe—that it is a righteousness made up of the 
works of Jesus Christ, and is altogether separate 
from any righteousness which may be conceived to 
reside in the works of the sinner—and that upon 
his believing, it is not what he hath done for him- 
self, but what Christ hath done for him, which is 

‘imputed unto him for righteousness. 

So that man is accepted into forgiveness and fa- 
vour, not on account of any righteousness of his 
own-—but on the righteousness of Christ being put 
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to his account; and it is counted to him on his 
becoming a believer. He stands before God in the 
name of the Lord his righteousness; and the re- 
ward due to this righteousness is made his reward. 
His own personal guilt has been laid upon Christ ; 
and on him it has been expiated. The merit of 
Christ is laid upon himself, and in himself it is re- 
warded. His sin put to Christ’s account, and 
Christ’s righteousness put to his account, changes 
altogether his relation with the Lawgiver whom 
he had offended. From an heir of wrath, he be- 
comes a child of adoption; and, at that point of 
marvellous transition when belief enters in, he is 
vested with all the rights and translated into all 
the privileges of the sons of God. 

And thus all we have said of justification in the 
general, is confirmed and appears in greater dis- 
tinctness, when we come to view the ground of 
justification. A man is justified, but not on the 
ground of anything he deserves in himself. It is 
on the ground of what another has wrought for him, 
and deserved for him. He is held to be righteous 
in respect of claim, though he is not righteous in 
respect of actual character. It would not be true 
to say of him, that, as he is in himself, he is a 
righteous person. But it is just on account of the 
relation that he bears to another, to treat him asa 
righteous person. ‘The righteousness, in fact, which 
avails him for being justified, has a forensic and not 
a personal acceptation. It is that by which he is 
held righteous in law, though not in fact—by which 
the sentence of guilt is taken off, and he is dis- 
charged from the peualty—by which the sentence is 
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utterly converted, and he is invested with a title to 
the reward. 

And you further see, how this treatment of the 
sinner stands distinguished altogether, from a simple 
and direct ministration of kindness to him. It is the 
kindness of God to him, no doubt; but a kindness 
which feelsitself at fredom to expatiate, onaccount of _ 
a consideration rendered to the justice of God.— 
Mercy did not reach ina direct way the accomplish- 
ment of her object ; though it was mercy that in- 
stigated the whole of that process, by which the 
object has been gained. It was not the deed of 
mercy awake, while other attributes were sleeping. 
All of these, if we may so speak, were at their post; 
and all of them gave assent to this lofty and mys- 
terious device of man’s restoration. So that though 
his salvation be a boon, it is not a simple deed of 
favour and forgiveness which is put into his hand. 
But it is a deed by which a right to favour and for- 
giveness is conveyed to him, that is put into his 
hand. Man is not only permitted to put up a prayer 
for these blessings ; but he is empowered to put up 
a plea for them. He can appeal for them to the 
truth and the righteousness, as well as to the mercy 
of God—so that God is faithful and just in forgiv- 
ing his sins—God is just while the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus. 

We know that the doctrine of justification by 
faith, has been charged with an injurious effect on 

tthe moral character of him who embraces it ; and 
were the present the place for it, we would willingly 
consent to try it by this, as a touchstone of its 
worth. But in the meantime we may remark, that 
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acquiescence in this doctrine is the far more 
legitimate fruit of a lofty than of a low conception 
of virtue. He who stands on the level of human 
attainment, and thinks of the law that he has not 
only reached but exceeded its acquirements, will look 
down upon it as exhibiting a humbler pattern of ex~ | 
cellence than he himself has realised; and, in his 
bosom, will there be the elated feeling that in his own 
strength he is more than conqueror. He again who 
looks on the level of actual character as being on 
the same even platform with the commandment of 
God, will feel at least that he has gained his object ; 
and neither will he seek to be justified by faith. 
It is the man who stands on this level and thinks so 
sublimely of the law, that, in order to survey it aright, 
he has to cast his upward eye to a light that is inac- 
cessible—it is he who carries in his mind the 
purest and the worthiest imagination of moral rec- 
titude—it is he whose view of the standard of 
duty is the most exalted, and whose desires after 
the fulfilment of it are the most earnest and aspiring 
—he it is, who, humbled under a sense of transgres- 
sion, will be most ready to admit the need of another 
righteousness than his own. Strange, ifabelief, which 
originates in a high sense of virtue, should issue at 
length in the subversion of its practice. But 
whether righteousness of life be the product of this 
doctrine or not, we do well to remember, that a true 
conception of righteousness, in all its extent, and 
in all its elevation, is the likeliest principle for urg- 
ing us onwards to the adoption of such a doctrine; 
and, amid all the aspersions it has gotten, as being 
hostile to the cause of morality—let us not forget, 
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that he bids fairest to be a disciple of faith, who 
has the keenest perception of morality, and he who 
yields her the profoundest reverence. 

And we know nothing that flashes with more 
evidence from the Bible, than that to be justified by 
faith is the authorised way of being justified; and 
that to seek to establish a righteousness of our own 
is called by the apostle a stumbling-block; and 
that to slight the righteousness of Christ, is not 
only to refuse the offer of the Lawgiver, but to 
aggravate His wrath; and that to attempt a 
plea of merit for ourselves, instead of coming 
unto God in that merit which the Saviour hath 
earned for us, is, in fact, to abandon the patent 
way, and to attempt the kingdom of heaven by the 
prosecution of a by-path. Nothing can be more 
pointedly announced than that Christ is the way, 
and that there is no other by which a sinner may 
draw nigh unto God. It is a covered way; and 
the material by which the covering is formed is the 
righteousness of Christ, resting by imputation on 
the head of the believer. Should he try to wrap 
himself inthe merit of his own obedience, he will find 
it too frail and too scanty a defence against the 
storm of the coming vengeance; and the only 
method of turning the fury of God into the favour 
of God, is to appear before Him in the faith of 
that righteousness which He Himself hath prepared 
with which He was well pleased when rendered to 
Him by His well-beloved Son, and for the sake of 
which He is well pleased with all those who put 
their trust in Him. They are accepted in the 
beloved. They are justified in the name of Jesus 
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Let us no longer therefore forsake the fountain 
of living waters, and hew out unto ourselves broken 
cisterns which can contain no water. Let us set our- 
selves to the work of believing. Weknow that to be- 
lieve without evidence is impossible; and that if we 
could not set you on the path where that evidence 
is to be met, to bid you believe were a useless and 
unintelligible prescription. But if our evidence 
for the word lieth in the word itself—then, plainly, 
what you have to do, is to give earnest heed unto 
the testimony. Hearken diligently unto me says 
the Lord, and your soul shall live. Read diligently 
the Bible. Bring your mind into frequent contact 
with what is written in this book; and it will at 
length evolve itself in its characters, both of impor- 
tance and of truth, upon your understanding. Go 
up unto Jerusalem, says Christ, unto His disciples; 
and there will you be endued with light and power 
from on high. Jerusalem was the assigned post 
at which they had to wait then, for such a demon- 
stration; and the Bible is the post to which we 
must repair now, that we may be visited by the 
same demonstration. The man who reads, and who 
prays, and who sends forth his mind to the assur- 
ances of the Bible, and who tries to conceive the 
trueness of them, will at length be met by the 
evidence of the trueness of them. The trumpet 
does not blow an uncertain sound, when it calls on 
you to believe and be saved. Even before the 
light of conviction has spread its overpowering 
brilliancy over the truths of Seripture, there is a 
clear definite intelligible something which an in- 
quirer has todo. He will have ample reason to 
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rejoice, after he has found the Lord. But there 
is a way to find Him. There is a way of seeking 
Him ; and we have a warrant to rejoice at its very 
outset—for let the heart of them, says the Psalmist, 
rejoice, who seek the Lord. Let it never be said 
that we are without the means of faith unto life 
everlasting, when we have the Bible in our hands, 
and the promise that God will light His candle in 
ourhearts. The evidence upon which this coming 
conviction will turn, it is not for us at present 
particularly to explain. But many is the simple 
cottager, on whose understanding it has dawned ; 
and he has seen the wisdom and authority of God 
engraven on the pages of his Bible; and he has 
recognised His voice in the call which is there 
lifted up to all the ends of the earth, to look unto 
Christ and be saved; and he has perceived, that, 
as there was no exception to the call, he would in 
fact be thwarting the message altogether, did he 
make an exception of himself; and, with this 
warrant for appropriation, he has appropriated the 
general declarations of the record to his own special 
and individual behoof; and thus has he entered 
into life, he has believed in Christ his righteousness, 
and according to his belief so has it been done 
unto him. 

To encourage you in the work of thus seeking 
after the kingdom of God and _ His righteousness, 
let us assure you, that, from the very first move- 
ment of such an undertaking, if honestly embarked 
in and steadily pursued, you have your well-wishers 
in heaven. God has no pleasure in your death. It 
were just another triumph to that process of 
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redemption, which He had made known, did you 
come in for a share of its benefits. Nothing can 
exceed the welcome and the good-will which lie in 
that call, from which there is most assuredly no 
exclusion of you. Even though you were the chief 
of sinners, it were just a glorifying of the gospel 
of Christ, that, by your believing it, it became 
the power of God unto your salvation. He protests 
that it is not your destruction He wants. It is 
your deliverance, take His word for it, that He longs 
after. And now that that deliverance is rendered 
possible, do we see the Creator actually courting 
His creatures to reconciliation. For the deliver- 
ance might have been impossible. In the same 
sense in which it is said of God that He cannot lie, 
might it have been said that God cannot take 
simmers into acceptance. They must be vested 
with a righteousness, ere the all-righteous God can 
admit them in peace and favour to his presence. 
Here lay a difficulty, not merely affirmed to be 
so in the schools of Theology, but actually and 
substantially felt to be so in the counsels of Heaven 
—not merely standing, till it was done away, an 
unresolved puzzle in the theory of jurisprudence ; 
- but standing, tillit was done away, an impenetrable 
barrier of separation between God and the guilty, 
But now that a righteousness has been provided, 
this wall of partition has been removed ; and there 
is nothing but the most affectionate urgency on the 
part of God, that man should walk through the 
imtervening space, which has thus been opened for 
him. The proposal is, that the sin of his own 
person should be transferred to the person of 
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another, and the righteousness of that other should 
be transferred to him. These are the plain but 
weighty terms of a message, which is destined to 
charm our world into confidence and spiritual life. 
Whoever shall think of the proposal that it is a 
fiction, and a mockery,—he, for himself, shuts the 
door against it; and on him it cannot be realised. 
He who believes it an honest proposal, shall actually 
find it so. This faith opens an inlet, through 
which the righteousness of Christ reaches his per- 
son, and becomes attached to it by imputation. 
He staggers not at the promise of God because of 
unbelief. He counts Him to be faithful who has 
promised; and God, counting this to him for 
righteousness—by faith he is justified. 

We now proceed, in the third place, to offer our 
remarks on the connection between faith and peace. 

To illustrate this connection, little, we appre- 
hend, need be said in the explanation of these two 
terms. If I believe the sayings of the Bible to be 
true sayings, I have faith in the Bible; or I have 
faith in the Author of the Bible. Jf I believe any. 
testimony to be true, I have faith either in the sub- 
ject of the testimony, or in the author of it. If I 
believe a doctrine to be true, I may be either said 
to believe in the doctrine, or to believe in him whe 
proposesit. I believe all that I find in the Scriptures 
to be true, or I have faith in the Scriptures. One 
of the things I find there, is, that the whole of 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God and thus 
for me to believe in Scripture is to believe in God. 
He sent His written message to the world; but He 
employed a messenger even Jesus Christ, and I 
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believe also in Christ if I believe the sayings of the 
Bible to be true sayings. 

There are two ways in which the phrase peace 
with God may be understood. It may signify 
that the real hostility which subsisted between the 
two parties is now at an end; and, in particular, 
that God, the alone party who can turn His pur- 
poses of hostility into execution, has now ceased 
to be the enemy of man and has become his friend. 
It may denote that the wrath of God towards man 
is appeased, and that the former is now willing and 
actually will bestow friendship and forgiveness upon 
the latter. Now it is conceivable, that this may 
be the real state of matters between God and man, 
and yet man be ignorant that it is so. God may 
have become his friend—and yet he remain for 
some time in dread of God as anenemy. After a 
negotiation for peace has terminated in the accom- 
plishment of it between two countries, it may take 
months before an inhabitant of one of these coun- 
tries comes to know this. There may be a real 
peace between the countries, while, in his bosom, 
there is all the restlessness and discomfort of a yet 
- unappeased. terror. Now the same of God. It 
- is certainly conceivable that He may have ceased 
from His purposes of vengeance upon man, before 
that man comes to know this—so that there may be 
a real peace between the two parties, while, in the 
bosom of one, there may still be the turbid appre- 
hension of God as a judge and God as an avenger. 
And this suggests a second sense in which the term 
peace may be understood—even that peace which 
arises in a man’s bosom, when he ceases from those 
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painful apprehensions of God’s displeasure, which 
formerly disturbed him. The one denotes the 
change which has taken place in the external re- 
lation between the parties. The other denotes the 
change which has taken place in the mind of one 
of them, when he comes to have a view of the new 
relation into which he has been translated. Peace 
in the one way, denotes the event of reconciliation 
on the part of God towards man. Peace in the other 
way, denotes the calm which enters into the heart 
of man, when he is visited by a sense of reconcilia+ 
tion. 

Now there can be no difficulty in perceiving why 
peace in the first sense of the term, should stand 
connected with faith. ‘This connection is a matter 
of God’s own appointment. He hath so willed it, 
that if manshall believe in the message which Hehath _ 
sent, He shall cease to view man as an object of 
condemnation. He hath devised a scheme of mercy 
for sinners; and it hath pleased Him, that every 
sinner, who shall give Him credit for all He says 
about the plan and about the execution of it and 
so confides in its efficacy, shall also experience its 
efficacy. It may perhaps be altogether arbitrary 
on the part of God, thus to single out faith as the 
qualifying circumstance on the part of man through 
which God becomes pacified towards him. Be it 
so. It could not be in the hand of a more wise 
and righteous arbitrator ; and were this the place 
for it, we, narrow and darkened as we are in our 
every view of the high matters of eternity, might 
still trace in the rule of proceeding the lineaments of 
wisdom and of rectitude. And if we can.see rea- 
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son, why God should cease from His anger towards 
the man who confides in His declarations of good 
will, and of the plan by which He has carried it 
into accomplishment; and so should make the 
‘specific salvation of every individual, to turn on his 
possession of faith—still more may we discern a 
reason and a propriety, why God should now be 
so far reconciled to man in general, as to hold out 
salvation to all, and propose to the world at large 
the overtures of reconciliation. There is now 
made out in behalf of the whole species a capacity 
of salvation; and this capacity becomes an actual 
accomplishment, in behalf of every one son and 
daughter of the species who believes. He who has 
the faith is justified. He who wants the faith has 
the wrath of God abiding on him. Whosoever 
hath the faith is justified, and should all have the 
faith all would be justified. The friendship of God 
is actually conferred on those who believe. This 
friendship is put within the reach of all, who have 
within their reach the means of believing—the 
record of the sayings which are to be believed 
—the evidence, which ail who will to do the will of 
God, may, upon their honest attention, actually 
find in that record; and upon which they obtain 
the faith that is unto salvation. There must be a 
reason why the benefits of the gospel, should have 
this special direction impressed upon them. ‘There 
must be the uttermost wisdom, on the part. of 
God, in selecting this as the condition on which 
the actual salvation of man turns in every particu- 
lar case. But there is a still more evident reason, 
‘why now there should be such a disposition on 
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the part of God towards man, that salvation is 
largely and universally offered to him—that, whether 
he accepts or not, the invitation is now given, 
and may be carried round the globe without excep- 
tion and without partiality—that a message of 
peace may now be carried to every door, and the 
bearer of the message be only acting in the spirit 
of his warranted commission, when he urges and 
entreats every man he meets with to entertain it 
—that this embassy from heaven may be made totra- 
verse the face of our earth in every conceivable 
direction, and hold forth its free and generous pro- 
posals in every spot of ground on which is reared a 
human habitation. There must be a reason why 
these proposals should be restricted, in their effect 
and in their accomplishment, only to those who 
give credit to theembassy. But what is the cause 
that there should have been such an embassy at 
all ?—that this world of sinners should have been so 
kindly and so generously dealt with ?—that God, 
sitting on a throne of judgment, of which the 
stability must be upheld, should thus send forth 
the overtures of a free and willing acceptance over 
the whole extent of a guilty creation ?—that He 
who cannot lie, and who therefore seemed, by the 
utterance of His threats and proclamations, to put 
peace with His rebellious creatures at an irrecover- 
able distance from Him, by laying upon it the bur- 
den of an impossibility which He Himself had 
framed—that still the movement towards this peace 
should proceed from the holy and inflexible God ; 
and so patent a way to reconciliation be devised by 
Hun, that all who will may have life, and all who 
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have the belief, which no man can refuse to have 
without the violation of a moral principle, might be 
restored to terms of friendship with their offended 
Lawgiver? How comes it that He should be so 
pacified towards those, who have trampled His law 
under foot, that all its sanctions are withheld from 
execution, and the threatened punishment is turned 
into the proclaimed and the offered reward? How 
comes it that every obstacle which formerly existed 
in the Divine bosom, should be now so marvellously 
cleared away ?—that now there should be no barrier 
' of separation with God ?—that He, without let or 
hindrance, should now send forth so wide a call of 
reconciliation ?—and that the contempt of man 
who will not listen, the incredulity of man who 
will not believe, form now the only resistance which 
it has to struggle with ? 

This change then in the feeling of the Divine 
mind towards sinners, is through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. ‘The souls of those who believe in Him, 
are given to Him as a reward for His services. 
The peace which God has entered into with sinners, 
is through Christ their peace offering; and the very 
love which the Father bears to the Son, is among 
the number of its guarantees. It is not saying all 
that might be said for the strength and the sureness 
of God’s pacific disposition towards us, when we say 
that His truth and justice have now been magnified 
on the person of the Redeemer, and that mercy is 
now free to follow the workings of its own kind and 
generous instigations. It is for the honour of 
Christ, as well as for the happiness of man—it is for 
the glory and the success of His great undertaking 
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—it is for the furtherance of that cause, upon the 
prosperity of which His heart is altogether set—it 
is giving Him in fact of the travail of His soul that 
He may be satisfied, that all who have faith in His 
name should have salvation by His merits. God, 
in holding out the right hand of reconciliation 
towards the guilty, is in fact rendering to His own 
righteous servant, to the elect in whom His soul 
delighteth, the reward of finished and accepted 
services. And fromthattender but deeply mysterious 
prayer of the Saviour—*“ that all who believe in me 
shall be one, even as thou Father art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us, I in thee 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one”—from this prayer, may we gather how firm 
is his security, and how intimate is his union with 
the Godhead, who hath fellowship, not with the 
Father only, but with the Father and the Son. 
But there is not merely a connection between the 
faith of the sinner and the cessation of God’s enmity 
against him, which is the first sense that we have 
given to the term peace. There is also a connection 
between the faith of the sinner and a sensation of 
peace, which thereupon enters into the simner’s 
bosom. He obtains peace and joy in believing. 
Before he had faith, and if he saw his danger aright, 
he was in a state of disquietude. After he has faith, 
and if he see aright his new relation with God, he 
will be delivered from this state. This process 
however, let it be observed, has been actually ex- 
perienced by many who could not perhaps describe 
the steps of the process to others; and to whom 
also it may be altogether unnecessary, that another 
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should offer any description to them. In attempting 
the explanation of this process, we are sensible that 
we attempt a task of as difficult management on 
the part of the speaker, and requiring as patient 
and sustained an attention on the part of the hearers, 
as any that we have yet entered upon. It is at 
the same time an explanation, the metaphysical 
understanding of which is not essential to him, who, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, is made both to 
abound in faith and taste of peace as the fruit of 
His operation. But still it may help to evince to 
those who are without, the rationality of Christian 
experience; and it may even help, not only to 
comfort and confirm those who are within, it may 
also help them the more effectually to fulfil the 
precept of the apostle, ‘‘ be able to render unto 
every one a reason of the hope that is in you.” 

And here let us observe, by the way, that the 
meaning of words is often darkened by the definitions 
which are offered of them. There is a light and a 
simplicity in many a subject, that is sometimes in 
danger of being buried under a parade of explana- 
tion. And we do confess, that it is with some 
degree of fearfulness we enter upon a topic, which 
involves in it some of the nicest and most interesting 
points of theological argument. 

But on the other hand, we would Have you to 
understand, that there may be a diseased and ex- 
clusive appetite on your part, for such views as force 
an easy and immediate conviction on the mind of 
the observer—such views as can be got at without 
_ any painful difficult or laborious ascent, by the steps 

of a lengthened investigation—such views as, with- 
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out the fatigue of asustained attention, might flash 
a cheering Rad a satisfying light upon you by their 
own Brilkaney: and while you are sitting in the 
posture of indolent spectatorsrather than of attentive 
hearers, minister some such cheap enjoyment, as 
the pictures of a moving panorama, on which the 
characters of fidelity and loveliness and grandeur 
stand palpably engraven. There is no doubt a 
pleasure, and a very exquisite one too, when, from 
a commanding eminence, we gain the wide and the 
magnificent survey of some rich domain of specu- 
lation. But it is a pleasure that must be purchased 
by toil. We must climb the eminence; and it is 
really expecting too much from the leader of such 
an intellectual expedition, that he has both to force 
his own way, and to sustain the weight of a whole 
multitude, who would like to be dragged, without ef- 
fort on their part, to the summit along with him. You 
must contribute your own strength in this under- 
taking. You should yield the strenuous co-operation 
of your own attention to it. He cannot possibly 
carry you to all the interesting points of survey, 
without having to cross at times the uninviting wild, 
or to force the steep and the winding path of some 
arduous elevation. It is not possible, nor would 
it be right, to strew the whole of such a path with 
blossoms, or to irradiate the whole of it by the glow 
of a rich and attractive colourmg. And you are 
positively in the wrong, if you look for delicacies 
on every step in the way of instruction. It be- 
speaks you to be children, and not men—the 
possessors of a superficial, rather than of a strong 
and hardy understanding,—if, ever on the edge 
p2 
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after such luxuries as regale your taste for poetry, 
or your taste for pathos, you sink down into dis- 
appointed listlessness, when truth offers herself to 
your notice with no other recommendation than her 
own worth, and in no other garb than her own sober 
and unwrought livery. 

For the minister ‘to lend himself to such an; 
appetite as this, is, in the first place, to prostitute 
the pulpit into a stage; and for the people to be 
under its dominion, is, not merely to indicate how 
low is the place they occupy in the scale of intellect, 
but how utterly destitute and degraded is their place 
in the scale of Christianity. There is no practical 
conviction of sin, when the taste to which we have 
now referred, is the clamorous and predominant one. 
There is no earnest seeking after salvation, if 
he who is its messenger, must, to be heard with 
patience, shed a frivolous and a passing splendour 
over the way everlasting. We know not, if you have 
ever tried to compute the guilt which may be incurred 
by each of the parties in such a worthless and 
wretched ministration. Let us flee from it, as we 
would from that coming wrath, which must be in 
reserve for those, who could thus trifle with eternity, 
and spoil the doctrine of the cross of all that effect, 
which, in its own unaccompanied simplicity belongs 
to it. Put the dangerous propensity in question 
under the severest castigation. Let the weight 
and the value of truth, ever predominate in your 
esteem over: those attractions, which, while they 
fascinate, may also most wofully mislead their taste- 
ful and impassioned admirer. You never will reach 
the solid attainments of an intelligent and well found- 
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ed Christianity, if truth, and truth alone, have not 
power, though stript of all the embellishments and 
all the graces, to compel you around her, and bend 
your willing ear to her plain and grave and weighty 
announcements. ‘This is the habit to which we 
should like to train you; and a habit to which we 
have our suspicions that some of you need to be 
trained. What we want to summon to the bar of 
instruction, is neither your taste, nor your feeling, nor 
your imagination. We want to summon your atten- 
tion. Ourexactionsare upon this single faculty; and 
what we demand is its patient and prolonged waiting 
onadeliverance, which, however prosaic inits terms, 
is pregnant in its truths with matter, just as impor- 
tant in point of value as an existence of blessedness, 
and just as lasting in point of effect as are your 
unperishable natures. What we are feebly attempt- 
ing to deal around us, is the very essence of that 
truth which is unto salvation; and, in the words 
of the Bible, we call upon you to stir yourselves 
up that you may lay hold of it; and that your souls 
may live we call upon you, not merely to hearken, 
but to hearken diligently. 

It will perhaps aid you to understand how you 
should come to have peace, when you come to have 
a belief that the sayings of the Bible are true say- 
ings—could you conceive one whom you believe to 
be a divine messenger, and calling himself if you 

: will the Son of God, to approach any one of your- 
selves, and enter personally and individually into 
conversation with you. Youare still, we suppose, 
under the feeling that there is not yet a settlement 
of the controversy between God and yourself as a 
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sinner; and that His Son comes to your door as 
a bearer of good tidings, as a setter forth of the 
way of peace and reconciliation. ‘The question is, 
what are the sayings which we may conceive to be 
uttered on such an occasion—and how do they 
operate in communicating peace of mind to him who 
believes on them ? 

Did this messenger of God tell me, that he comes 
as the bearer of a sure and absolute salvation to me 
and to every one, and that all should in point of 
fact go to heaven when they die—we need to offer 
no explanation of the way in which peace would 
enter the heart, at the very moment in which the 
belief of such an announcement entered the under- 
standing. It is not even necessary to conceive, that 
this communication should be personally directed 
to me by the mouth of a present and a living 
messenger. If there be faith, the effect in bringing 
peace to me is quite the same, whether I be told 
in this way of my own particular salvation, or 
whether I read in the Bible that all men immedi- 
ately after death are to be translated into a blissful 
eternity. ‘The belief of this saying would neces- 
sarily involve in it the belief, that I, as being a 
man, as.being included in the general description 
of all men, had a sure part in that inheritance 
which fadeth not away. Were such one of the 
sayings of the Bible, then it follows directly from 
the import of it, that all who did believe in the 
sayings of the Bible would have peace. 

It is unnecessary to observe, that no such in- 
timation occurs in the written record we have of 
God’s message to us; and that therefore the sup- 
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position of it serves no other purpose than that of 
illustration. 

But again, did this messenger state to me in 
oral conference, not that all should be saved, but 
that only some should be saved; and that a book 
of life was kept in heaven; and that therein were 
kept the names of all to whom God had ordained 
a place in heaven: And did he further tell me, that 
my name was written there, then if I believed in 
his saying, would I be assured of the prospect of 
blessedness that lay before me, and this also would 
be an assurance of peace. Or, to shift our suppo- 
sition from.a messenger toa Bible, if, in that Bible 
my name and my locality and my circumstances 
and the period of the world at which I lived were 
so specified, as completely to identify my person ; 
and it were said of this person that he was of the 
number who were recorded in the book of life— 
then also would a belief in the sayings of the Bible, 
carry me, by an immediate transition, to the peace 
I am in guest of. But in truth, there is no such 
revelation there. There is not one individual of 
our species to whom the Bible attaches such a 
specific mark of his personal and particular safety 
as this. The Bible deals in generalities; and, if 
he is ever to have peace and joy in believing, he 
must gather it out of these generalities; and they 
must be constructed in some such way, as to have 
the effect they would have had, had they looked 
particularly towards him, and had they carried in 
them so pointed a direction to himself, that, on 
their basis, he can trust in having God for his own 
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friend, and an eternal dwelling place with God for 
his own inheritance. 

It is true that the Bible does tell us something of 
the book of life. It tells us that the names of all who 
after death are to be translated into the realms of 
everlasting security are written there. It tells us 
that there are names, but it does not tellus which 
names. Here then is an example, in which it 
would be possible to have faith without having 
peace. Did a messenger from God just tell me thus 
much—just tell me that some were to be saved, and 
that there was a list of them in heaven, but forbear 
to satisfy my painful desire of knowing whether my 
name had been inserted in the list, I might perceive 
in all this.a chance of salvation; but the uncer- 
tainty of it would continue to adhere to me on 
this side of death. I might thoroughly believe his 
announcement as far as it goes ; and yet not be at 
rest. Or if, instead of being an intimation to me 
from a living messenger, it were an intimation of 
the Bible to all the readers of this book ; and were 
it the only intimation from which we were left to 
gather hope to ourselves, all men might have faith 
and yet no man have peace. I cannot ascend to 
heaven while in the body, and there examine the 
contents of the book of my destiny. This mighty 
secret lies in a book that is far off, and to me 
inaccessible ; and thus might I have entire faith in 
all the sayings of the word that is nigh, and yet 
live out the whole of my time in the world in a state 
of fearful agitation. 

But again, let the messenger talk with me, and 
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inform me that though that salvation, the tidings of 
which he bore, would only be realised by a parti- 
cular number of the species—yet he had a more 
satisfying indication to offer than the mere circum- 
stance of their enrolment in a record that was 
invisible, and that all who were so destined had a 
visible mark each on his own forehead. I may have 
faith in this announcement too; and could [ only 
_ ascertain by self-inspection the existence of the 
mark in question, I would no sooner have the faith 
than I would have the peace along with it. But 
had I no such mark, then my faith, instead of being 
the harbiger of my peace, would be to me the 
harbinger of despair. So that if, instead of being 
the statement of a messenger it were the statement 
of a Bible, all men might believe in it, and yet only 
those men be at peace who were in possession of 
the mark—while the others who. had equal faith, 
but were destitute of the mark, would be reduced 
by their faith to a state of utter despondency. 
Were the first then the only announcement in 
the Bible respecting the future condition of man, 
viz., that forgiveness and favour were granted to 
all without exception—all who had faith would 
have peace. Were the second the only announce- 
ment, viz., that there were favour and forgiveness 
for a particular number whose names were written 
in a book that was inaccessible, all might have 
faith and yet none have peace. Were the third the 
announcement, viz., that favour and forgiveness 
were only to those who were in possession of a 
certain palpable mark upon their foreheads that 
could be instantly ascertained, all men might have 
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faith—both those who had the mark and those who 
wanted it; and yet this faith would bring despair 
to the latter, and peace only to the former. Settled 
peace would only be the portion of the one class 
and as settled despair the portion of the other 
class. 

Let us now suppose, that the mark in question, 
instead of being of so palpable and so discoverable 
a sort as a visible impression on the forehead, lay 
deeper and more difficult of access within the 
recesses perhaps of a man’s mind and a man’s 
character. In this case, there might be no peace 
till the mark was ascertained ; and the peace might 
be long of coming, if it came as the result of an 
anxious and laborious examination. If the mark 
be not such as to obtrude itself upon the discern- 
ment at a single glance, this might delay the 
attainment of the peace after which we are aspiring. 
It may be easy to perceive by the organ of the eye, 
_ that which is situated without us. It is not so easy, 
in general, to perceive by the organ of conscious- 
ness, that which is situated within us—to make a 
survey of all the objects which lie im the hidden 
province that comes under the recognition of this 
faculty; and there to take account of such a desire, 
or such an affection, or such a principle, as that, 
on the assured possession of it, we may be assured 
of a destiny of bliss being in reserve for us. 

Now in none of these ways have we yet unfolded, 
either what the chief and at the same time most 
comprehensive saying of the Bible is upon this 
matter, or how the peace of a sinner’s mind stands 
connected with the act of his believing it. The Bible 
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does not proclaim absolute forgiveness and felicity 
to all men—so that the transition from faith to 
peace is not just so direct and obvious, as under 
the first supposition. It does proclaim this for a 
particular number; and it tells us also that their 
names are written in the book of life, though it no 
where specifies the names—so that as under the 
second supposition, were there no other announce- 
ment on the subject, all might believe and yet ail 
might remain in a state of disquietude. And it 
also assigns marks by which the children of the 
kingdom might be distinguished even in this life— 
though these marks be not generally of so palpable 
a sort, as that they can be seized with the same 
promptness and facility, with which the eye is 
arrested by something externally and immediately 
visible. And therefore to come at the thorough assur- 
ance of having such marks—it might be necessary 
to institute a lengthened and laborious process of 
self-examination. And here the circumstance which 
offers itself, in proof that we have not yet by any 
of our suppositions got into.a precise accordancy 
with the Bible, is, that, under none of them have 
we yet assigned such sayings as have precisely the 
same influence with the Bible in pacifying a sinner’s 
bosom. In none of them would belief have the same 
effect upon peace, that a belief of Scripture has. For 
while, on the one hand, there are marks specified in 
the Bible, by which the children of the kingdom are 
distinguished from the children of this world—there 
are, on the other hand, sayings in the Bible, the belief 
of which, antecedent to all self-examination, brings an 
instantaneous peace and joy along with them. ‘There 
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are tidings which are there called tidings of great 
joy ; and when is it, one would think, that the joy 
should be felt but just when the tidings are believed? 
They positively would not deserve the name of glad 
tidings, unless they gladdened our hearts at the mo- 
ment of our putting faith in them ; and, accordingly, 
we read, both of the first and of the latter Christians 
in all ages, how often their peace came immediately 
in the train of their faith—how they had peace and 
joy in believing—how as soon as the word of the 
testimony dawned with credit upon their under- 
standing, so soon did it prove itself a peace-speaking 
testimony, and that by a tranquillizing influence 
which it brought at the very moment into their 
hearts—So that there must be a something in the 
communications of this book, which, if. rightly 
understood, must, when believed, bring peace imme- 
diately along with it. And yet in this very book we 
are called upon to prove ourselves, and to work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling, and to 
take heed lest we fall, and to labour that we may 
obtain full assurance, and to count not that we have 
yet attained. And while, on the one hand, the first 
converts did at the very outset receive the word 
with gladness—they, on the other hand, were taught 
to look upon their salvation as a point at issue, as 
a matter in dependence, as the reward of a race 
that had yet to be run, as the prize of a victorious 
contest that had not yet been carried to its termina- 
tion: And thus, while the peace of God ruled in 
their hearts, their prospect of eternal life did not 
lie before them in such full characters of certainty, 
but that it admitted of being brightened into a still 
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more cheering hope, and confirmed into a still higher 
and more steadfast degree of assurance. 

So that there is both a peace felt by the believer, 
when he looks to the truth that is without him in the 
Bible; and yet that Bible refers his attention to a 
mark that is within him upon his own heart. The 
word and the testimony of Christ, at the first drop 
peace upon him. Marks which by the work of 
Christ are impressed on the believer’s person, after- 
wards reflect peace upon him. ‘There is peace 
at the outset, if he. believe what he is told about 
salvation; and yet it is a peace which admits of 
being confirmed afterwards—just as if his salvation 
were still a matter of doubt and a matter of depen- 
dence. There is something peculiar surely in the 
sayings of the Bible, about this whole matter of a 
sinner’s hopes—a something which distinguishes the 
whole sum of these sayings, from any of the single 
suppositions that we have yet come forward with 
—a something which brings to one these apparent 
inconsistencies, and turns that which looks a fool- 
ishness and a mystery to the eye of the world to 
be indeed the wisdom of God for the world’s salva- 
tion. 

Were we called upon then to assign the most com 
pendious, and at the same time the most frequently 
reiterated saying of the Bible about the salvation of 
man, we would fix upon that statement of constant 
occurrence in its pages, that it is he who believeth 
. that shall be saved. It is like as if the messenger 
whom we have already quoted, should come to my 
door and offer salvation to me simply upon my 
giving credit to him. It is not an absolute offer 
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of salvation, as under the first supposition. It 1s 
not the bare announcement of a chance for salvation, 
which could never be ascertained on this side of 
death, because the certainty of it was only recorded 
in a book of names that was inaccessible. It is 
not the assurance of salvation to me, on the pos- 
session of a mark that stands visibly engraven on my 
forehead, which if I have, I in my belief of such a 
message shall have peace; and, if I have not, 
I shall on the.very same belief be plunged into 
despair. Neither is it such an assurance of salvation 
on any other more latent mark, as to make me feel 
that the first thing I have to do is to look inwardly 
upon myself, and there institute a metaphysical 
search into the arcana of my heart and of my char- 
acter. ‘The intimation is that if I believe I shall 
be saved. The peculiarity lieth here, that the 
messenger makes my salvation to turn upon my 
faith in his statements—makes it to turn on pos- 
session of a personal attribute certainly, or if you 
will. a personal mark—such a mark as has its. 
residence within me, and to find and ascertain the 
existence of which I must look inwardly; but at 
the same time such a mark, as neither I nor any 
man can possibly acquire, but by first looking out- 
wardly. I cannot believe in any affirmation, till 
I have looked to the matter of that affirmation. I 
cannot have faith in the statements of the messenger 
till I have considered his statements. It is true 
that to believe is a personal act; but it is the act 
of a mind sending itself forth, and busying itself 
among the things to be believed. It is true that 
faith, yust like affection or principle or desire, is 
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plishment stamped upon my person, by an influence 
emanating from that which is without; and it is by 
the direction of my mental eye to the object without, 
that I keep the avenue open for the transmission 
of this influence. Though it be on the possession 
of a personal accomplishment—though ‘it be on 
myself that faith hath its standing-place, and it be 
on the possession of faith in the statements of a 
messenger calling himself divine that my salvation 
is made to turn—it were altogether preposterous 
on that account, to look first away from the state- 
ments with the view of looking inwardly and down- 
wardly upon myself. It were just as preposterous, 
as if some benefit were to accrue on my obtaining 
a sight of the sun in the firmament, I should, in- 
stead of looking outwardly toward him, endeavour 
to search for the image that he has impressed of 
himself upon the retina of my eye. Was it upon 
some other speciality of my understanding or of 
my character than faith, that the Bible made my 
eternal felicity to hang—I should instantly have 
felt myself committed to a process of self-examin- 
ation. I should have looked inwardly upon myself. 
But when it comes forth with the primary declar- 
ation, that we are saved by faith in its own state- 
ments—this draws the attention of the mind to 
those statements, and we are led to look outwardly 
upon our Bibles. The only conceivable way in 
which we can obtain a belief of any truth, is by 
turning the eye of the mind towards the truth and 
its accompanying evidence. So that the truths of 
the Bible are among the first things with which a 
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seeker after God, who is in the direct way of 
salvation, feels himself engaged. Were he bidden 
look to some external object so that he may obtain 
the sight of it and be saved, the eye of his body 
would be directed towards that object and not 
towards his own person. And were he bidden 
give earnest heed to the word of God’s testimony so 
that he may obtain the belief of it and be saved, 
would the eye of his mind be directed towards the 
things contained in this book. It is there repeatedly 
said that faith is competent to the entire salvation 
of every one who possesses it. If there ever should 
then be any other marks insisted on, these must 
be subordinate to faith—for faith, if competent to 
salvation, must be competent to the formation upon 
the person of every such mark as is indispensable 
to salvation. So that in every view of it, believing 
comes upon us with all the urgency of the first 
matter on hand. The great, and what ought to 
be the felt concern of every one of us, is how to 
attain the faith; and, for this purpose, there is not 
a more likely or suitable attitude of the mind than 
an earnest contemplation of the objects of faith. 
In endeavouring to trace the connection between 
faith and peace, let us remark, that, had the saying 
to be believed been that our salvation turned on 
our possession of some personal property distinct 
from faithand independent of it—then if we believed 
this saying, would we have gone instantly in search 
of this property, and explored the map of our own 
persons. But when the personal property which 
is unto salvation is just the very faith itself, then 
our possession of it may be indicated in two ways 
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—ceither by the liveliness of its own exercise, or by 
the existence of other personal marks which it works 
upon the character by its own influence and opera- 
tion. In both these cases, the connection between 
faith and peace is brought about, by our being 
made conscious that we have faith—conscious that 
we have that within us or about us which ensures 
our salvation. Butstill if faith be only known by 
its exercises, it must be in exercise before we are 
conscious of it—or if it can be only known by its 
fruits, it must have had enough of time and enough 
of operation to produce these fruits, ere we can 
infer the existence of it. So that ere peace can be 
derived from the consciousness that we have faith 
—faith is in actual operation; the mind is in con- 
tact with the truths of the Bible; the inquirer is 
exploring the map of revelation ; he is contemplat- 
ing objects that are without him, and he believes 
their reality. He must look outwardly, before, 
through the medium of consciousness, he can gather 
any peace in connection with faith by looking 
inwardly. 

What we affirm is, that such are the truths of » 
the Christian revelation, that, in the single act of 
looking outwardly upon them, there is a peace which 
enters into the looker’s mind along with his faith. 
There is a peace in the bare exercise of believing. 
The truths themselves are fitted to convey peace 
into the heart, at the very moment that they are 
recognised to be truths. Even were it possible to 
believe without the consciousness of believing, such 
are the intimations of the gospel, that a single per- 
ception of the trueness of them (a single reliance 
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upon the faithfulness of these intimations) is enough 
of itself to send a tranquillizing influence into the 
sinner’s bosom, Consciousness may afterwards 
suggest to me that I am a believer. The faith 
which has taken possession of my mind, may there 
work the influences upon my heart and character 
which are ascribed to this principle in the New 
Testament; and, from the fruit of these influences 
may I gather the existence within me of the real faith 
of the New Testament. I may then couple this 
discovery with the assurance, that the privileges 
of the gospel are unto all and upon all who believe ; 
and may thus come at peace through the medium 
of a process of self-reflection and self-examination. 
This is a possible—nay this is a legitimate—nay this 
is a prescribed exercise with every disciple of Christ. 
But still the peace which is thus come at, is but 
the confirmation of a peace which is already arrived 
at previously. It is not then that peace makes its 
first entrance into the heart—unor is it the introdue- 
tion of a new feeling which takes place at this time; 
but only the ratification and the establishment of 
an old feeling. There was a peace conceived in 
the sinner’s heart, along with the delivery of the 
- message of the gospel, so soon as that message was 
understood in the terms of it and discerned in the 
trueness of it; and, just as upon the utterance of 
any other good news, a joy will be felt at the moment 
of their utterance barely upon their being believed 
and though there be no reflex consciousness of 
believing—so were the good news of the gospel fitted 
in the days of the apostles, and are they fitted still, 
to send an instantaneous peace into the bosom, 
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and that solely on the perception that we have of 
its being a true and a creditable message, 

For should the bearer of such a message come 
to my door, and tell me, that God carries to me 
individually such a goodwill in His heart as to have 
no pleasure whatever in my death—what else can 
it require than a simple faith in such a statement, 
to be gladdened and tranquillized by it? Or should 
he call himself an ambassador from God, and say 
that by his mouth God beseeches me to be recon- 
ciled—will there no peace and no joy flow direct 
from my faith in this communication? We want 
not to embarrass you by the metaphysics of any 
unseen and inward principle whatever. But should 
a powerful and offended neighbour, send his own 
son to me with the intelligence, that he has now 
obtained by the hands of an interposing friend an 
ample satisfaction for all the wrongs I ever inflict- 
ed on him, and is now ready to take me into 
friendship—is there any thing metaphysical or em- 
barrassing in our discernment of that process, by 
which a simple feeling of deliverance from fear will 
come immediately in the train of a simple belief in 
this intelligence. And sinner as I am, deeply as I 
have revolted against the Lawgiver in heaven, inflex- 
ible as His justice is and awful as is the power of 
His anger—I only need to be told that God is 
pacified by the blood of an all sufficient propitiation, 
and to believe in what I am told that I may be pa- 
cified from my fears of the coming vengeance. Let 
me only believe what I am told of the Son of God, 
and I will no longer be afraid. Let me know it 
to be a truth, that my salvation is an object which 
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His heart is set upon—that He bore the pains of 
death, in order to accomplish it—that from the 
place of glory where He now sits, He casts a long- 
ing regard towards me, and that every look and 
every wish which I heave towards Him is met by 
the merciful High Priest of the human race, with 
a responding welcome—that He is able, and just as 
willing as He is able, to save me to the uttermost 
—that He knocks at the door of my heart, and 
that all which He wants and is honestly desirous 
of there, is to be admitted into confidence—that 
He offers me the redemption which He hath 
achieved for many, and not only backs the offer 
with the invitation of His Father but with the 
commandment of His Father that I should accept 
of it—Let me only conceive that these are so many 
steps of an authentic transaction in behalf of the 
world, and in bebalf of meas oneof the world’s inha- 
bitants; and there is not the distance of a single 
link, between my belief in all this, and the peace 
of deliverance the peace of joy the peace of expec- 
tation which emerges from it. 
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SERMON XVII. 


ON THE ANALOGIES WHICH OBTAIN BE- 
TWEEN THE NATURAL AND THESPIRITUAL 
HUSBANDRY. 


** And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. 
For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But when the 
fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, 
because the harvest is come.”—-Mark iv. 26—29. 


A MAN may be qualified for practically carrying 
forward a process, of whose hidden steps, and of 
whose internal workings, he is most profoundly 
ignorant. This is true in manufactures. It is 
true in the business of agriculture. And it holds 
eminently true in the business of education. How 
many are the efficient artisans, for example, in 
whose hands you may at all times count on a right 
and prosperous result; but who are utterly in the 
dark, as to the principles of that chemistry in their 
respective arts, by the operation of which the result 
is arrived at. And how many a ploughman, who 
knows best how to prepare the ground, and who 
knows best how to deposit the seed for the object 
of a coming harvest; and yet, if questioned upon 
the arcana of physiology, or of those secret and 
intermediate. changes by which the grain in ‘the 
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progress of vegetable growth is transformed into a 
complete plant ripened and ready for the use of man, 
would reply in the language of my text, that he know- 
eth not how. And in like manner, there is many 
a vigorous and successful educationist, who does 
come at the result of good scholarship, whether 
in Christianity or in common learning—and that 
without ever theorising on the latent and elementary 
principles of the subject, upon which he operates— 
without so much as casting one glance at the science 
of metaphysics, a science more inscrutable still than 
that of physiology ; and which, by probing into the 
mysteries of the human spirit, would fain discover 
how it is that a truth is first deposited there by 
communication, and then takes root in the memory, 
and then warms into an impression, and then forms 
into a sentiment, and then ripens into a purpose, 
and then comes out to visible observation in an ef- 
fect or a deed or a habit of actual performance. 
There are thousands, who, in the language of our 
text, know not how all this comes about; and yet 
have in point of fact and of real business, set the 
process effectively agoing. Weare not sure indeed 
if our mental philosophers have done much, or if 
they have done any thing to guide or to enlighten 
the methods of practical education; and for this, 
we should certainly have less confidence in the 
philosophy of those speculative men who can ex- 
patiate on man’s internal constitution, and talk of 
associations and remembrances and laws of primary 
or secondary suggestion—than we should have in 
the home-bred sagacity of those operative men, who 
have put forth their hand to the employment, and 
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laboured for years in the business of schools or of 
parishes. 

The phrase of the ‘* kingdom of Heaven” in our 
parable, possesses the same significancy, which it 
has in those passages where it is said, that the 
‘kingdom of Heaven cometh not with observation” 
and “ the kingdom of Heaven is within you.” ‘The 
kingdom of Heaven, in all these places, meaneth 
the reign of Heaven’s principles over the heart of 
man. Let the word of God be addressed to him, 
and come home to his heart with a deep sense of 
its truth and obligation—this is the good seed taking 
firm root init. Let his faith in the word be genuine, 
and have its genuine effect on his character and 
walk—this is the good seed yielding in abundance 
the fruits of righteousness. And thus it is, that, 
while in one parable, a teacher of the word is com- 
pared to a sower—in the parable before us, its train 
of influences upon the taught is compared to a 
process of vegetation. 

We cannot afford, at present, to trace all the 
analogies, which obtain between a plant from the 
germination of its seed, and a Christian from the 
infancy of his first principles. We shall in the first 
place confine ourselves to one or two of these an- 
alogies ; and secondly endeavour to show, how some 
of what may be called the larger operations of 
Christian philanthropy, admit of having a certain 
measure of light thrown upon them, by the com- 
parison which is laid before us in this parable, be- 
tween the work of a teacher and the work of a 


husbandman. 
First then, in the agricultural process, there is 
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much that is left to be done by Nature, and in a 
way that the workman knoweth not how; nor is it 
at all necessary that he should. He puts forth his 
hand, and sets a mechanism agoing—the principles 
of which, he, with his head, is wholly unable to 
comprehend. ‘The doing of his part is indispensable, 
but his knowledge of the way in which Nature 
doeth her part is not indispensable. And accord- 
ingly, after he hath sown, he may go to sleep if he 
chooses. He hath done the palpable work, and he 
wisely meddles not with the profound speculation. 
The casting of the seed into the ground was 
his concern. The bringing forth of the fruit, was 
what the earth did of herself; and by the operation 
of a physiology which he neither comprehends nor 
cares for, a harvest produce is given to him as the 
return of his exertions. 

Now it is even so in the work of spiritual hus- 
bandry. ‘There is an obvious part of it, that is 
done by the agency of man; and there is a hidden 
part of it, which is independent of that agency. The 
first part may well be done by a man, who is free 
of all that ambitious curiosity, which might have 
led him to pry into the mysteries of the second. 
Were this rightly attended to, it might save both 
' parents and teachers, a deal of misplaced, and 
even mischievous anxiety. What more settled and 
reposing than the faith which a husbandman has 
in the constancy of Nature. He knows not how 
it is; but, on the strength of a gross and general 
experience, he knows that so it is. And it were 
well in a Christian teacher to imitate this confi- 
dence, There is in it, both the wisdom of experi- 
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ence, and the sublime wisdom of piety. He plants 
and he waters, and he goes through all the human 
work of the spiritual husbandry; and then, he 
should commit it quietly and confidingly, to Him 
who giveth the increase. He should not meddle 
with matters too high for him; and, on the prin- 
ciple of not attempting to be wise beyond the obvious 
lessons of Scripture or observation, he should cease 
his inquiries at the right point, and save himself 
from all the perplexities of restless and ungovernable 
speculation. ‘There is great comfort in this ex- 
ercise of faith; and, what is more, we promise it 
great efficacy. Be steadfast and immoveable, and 
always abounding in your proper work. God will 
not be wanting to His. There is no danger, 
either of the processes of Nature, or the processes 
of grace being suspended, because we have not 
been able to lift the veil, which shrouds them from 
the eye of our intelligence. We have nothing to 
do, but to make right and conscientious use of the 
instruments which have been put into our hand ; 
and to rest assured, that, if we labour in the Lord, 
our labour shall not be in vain. 

But again—it is the work of the husbandman to 
cast the seed into the ground. It is not his work 
to manufacture the seed. This were wholly above 
him and beyond him. The seed is provided for 
him by a higher hand; and all that lies upon him 
is the practicable task of putting it into the ground, 
and following his judgment in suiting the various 
kinds of seed to the various soils and various pre- 
parations, 

In like manner, to excogitate and to systematize 
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the truths which we are afterwards to deposit in 
the minds of those who are submitted to our in- 
struction, were a task beyond the faculties of man. 
These truths, therefore, are provided to his hand. 
_ What his eye could not see, nor his ear hear, has 
been brought within his reach by a communication 
from heaven; and to him nothing is left, but a 
simple acquiescence in his Bible, and a faithful 
exposition of it. 

Our writers uponeducation may have done some- 
thing. They may have scattered a few superficial 
elegancies over the face of society ; and taught the 
lovely daughters of accomplishment, how to walk 
in gracefulness their little hour, over a paltry and 
perishable scene. But it is only in as far as they | 
deal in the truths and lessons of the Bible, that they 
rear any plants for heaven; or can carry forward 
a single pupil to the bloom and the vigour of im- 
mortality. Ah, how much has this Bible simplified 
the work of religious education. It leaves me 
nothing, but to sit like a little child to the lesson 
that is set before me; and to convey it with sim- 
plicity and clearness, to the other children who 
stand in need of it. We may now give to the wind 
all our self-formed demonstrations; and for the 
fatigue and harassment of all former uncertainties, 
we have nothing to feel but a reposing confidence 
in the efficacy of the word, and nothing to do but 
to enter vigorously and without suspicion on the 
work of depositing it. 

And as we have not to manufacture a seed for 
the operations of our spiritual husbandry—so 
neither have we to mend it. It is not fit that the 
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wisdom of God, should thus be intermeddled with 
by the wisdom of man. It is utterly incompetent 
for us, to throw aside any part of His revealed 
counsel as matter of unfit or dangerous communica- 
tion; and it were putting forth a sacrilegious hand, 
did we offer to purify it, of what we choose to ima- 
gine a doubtful and deleterious ingredient. This 
must be kept back from our pupils, lest it leads to 
Antinomianism! That other must be kept back 
too, lest it unsettles their orthodoxy! Why, if we 
may not come absolutely forward with the Bible 
and the whole Bible, we are just where we were. 
‘If we can do nothing in the way of making a doce- 
trine for ourselves, surely we do worse than nothing 
when we mutilate or modify the doctrine which has 
come down tous from heaven. If we are for ever 
to be qualifying and mending from the fear of con- 
sequences, then we are out at sea again, and in as 
harassing uncertainty as before; and the business 
of education is left to the waywardness of our 
gratuitous and ever-varying decisions. ‘There is 
no other way of helping ourselves out of this diffi- 
culty, than just to bind over our whole understand- 
ing to our whole Bible. We dispute not the talent 
and genius of many, who, in the attempt of skilfully 
adapting the doctrine of Scripture to the mind of 
the scholar, have only made laborious deviations 
from the simplicity that is in Christ. But the man 
who spares himself all their work of ingenuity, or 
is even incapable of it, is better qualified for the 
business of religious education than they. He 
takes up the Bible fearlessly as he finds it. His 
single. aim is to understand it, and to make it un- 
Q 2 
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derstood; and he brings a simple and a sincere mind 
to a simple exercise. 

But again—we do not lose sight of the analogy 
which there is, between the work of a spiritual and 
that of a natural husbandman—when, after having 
affirmed the indispensableness of casting into the 
ground of the human heart the pure and the simple 
word, we further affirm the indispensableness and 
the efficacy of prayer. Even after that, in the 
business of agriculture, man hath performed his 
handiwork, by depositing the seed in the earth—he 
should acknowledge the handiwork of God, in those 
high and hidden processes, whether of the atmo- 
sphere above or of the vegetable kingdom below, 
which he can neither control nor comprehend. 
By the work of diligence which he does with his 
hand, he fulfils man’s parts of the operation. By 
the prayer of dependence which arises from his 
heart, he does homage and recognition to God’s part 
of it. And we are not to imagine that prayer is 
without effect, even in the processes of the natural 
economy. ‘The same God who framed and who 
organized our great mundane system, has never so 
left it to the play and the impulses of its ows 
‘mechanism, as to have resigned even for one moment 
that mastery over it which belongs to Him; but He 
knows when to give that mysterious touch, by 
which He both answers prayer, and disturbs not 
the harmony of the universe which He has formed. 
He knows how to make nature subservient to 
prayer, and that without invading the constancy of 
-any of her visible successions ; and though the eye 
of the most vigilant experimentalist, should never 
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once detect any law or principle of meteorology, to 
have been traversed by a special interference of the » 
Deity—yet He nevertheless overrules all the 
changes of that fitful and fluctuating weather, on 
which all the hopes of the year are shispended and 
the prayers of the husbandman for the earlier and 
the latter rains, for a season that might secure the 
ripenings of a productive, and a season that might 
secure the ingatherings of a safe and prosperous 
harvest, do not rise in vain to that place where 
sitteth the Guide and the Governor of our world. 
But it is in the world of mind, more than in that 
of matter, that the efficacy of prayer is realised. 
It is in those processes of the spiritual economy, 
when the mind of the creature reciprocates with the 
mind of the eternal Creator; and when the one, all 
athirst for the supplies of a refreshing and renovat~ 
ing grace, brings down a shower of living water out 
of the other’s inexhaustible fulness. That is the 
prayer to which the ear of Heaven is more especially 
‘open, and which He who sitteth upon its throne 
most rejoices to meet and to satisfy. It is when 
man aspires upwards after fellowship with God, 
and looks and longs for the communications of light 
and of power from the sanctuary—it is then that 
God looks with fondest complacency upon man, and 
lets willingly downward all the treasures of grace 
upon his soul. He draws near unto those who 
draw near unto Him. It has been said of prayer, 
that it moves Him who moves the universe; and 
it isin the universe of spirit, that this sayig has 
its chief and most emphatic fulfilment—among those 
busy interchanges, of dependence on the one hand 
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and good will upon the other, which take place 
between the great Parent Spirit, and all those 
derived or subordinate spirits who constitute the 
members of His immortal family. It is thus that 
prayer is an organ of such mighty avail, towards 
the prosperity and the extension of Christ’s Church 
upon earth; and that whether in the shape of 
a direct supplication for our own souls, or of bene- 
volent intercession for the souls of others—inso- 
much that the first preachers of the gospel, in the 
conduct of their spiritual husbandry, though busied 
to the uttermost in the work of casting the seed, 
gave an equal and a co-ordinate importance to the 
work of prayer for a blessing thereupon. ‘‘ But 
we will give ourselves continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word.” 

And here a beautiful analogy suggests itself be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual husbandry, 
which serves to confirm by one illustration more, 
a doctrine that cannot be too often propounded 
to the view of Christians. It is said of Elisha 
that when he prayed, the heaven gave rain and 
the earth brought forth her fruit. Now we ven- 
ture to affirm of all the plenty which was thus 
brought forth, that not one atom of it was produced, 
which did not spring up from seed that was previ- 
ously in the ground. Of all the stems in that 
luxuriant vegetation which was given to Elisha’s 
prayers, not one of them we will say grew without 
a root, but each of them from a root. The crop 
which was made to cover the fields of Israel, was 
not a crop without seed, but a crop from seed. 
Such a miracle might have been wrought, as, with- 
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out either rain or seed, could have made a bound. 
less fertility to wave all over the land. But this 
was not the miracle which followed on the interces- 
sion of the prophet. It neither dispensed with seed, 
nor rain; but brought down the one from heaven, 
for the purpose of fructifying the other that lay 
waiting for it under the garth For the develop- 
ment st the seed, a descent of rain from the sky 
was indispensable ; but for a produce to come after 
the rain, the deposition of seed in the ground was 
alike indispensable. And it is just so in spiritual 
husbandry. The seed, which is the word of God, 
cannot bring forth fruit of itself, without the de- 
scent of the spirit of God—that living water from 
above upon the soul. And neither does the Spirit 
of God cause of itself the fruits of righteousness to 
grow, in a soul unfurnished with the truths and in- 
formations of the Bible. The vegetation of grace 
in the heart, is brought about by the one operating 
upon the other—by the spirit giving efficacy and 
expansion to the word. ‘This view marks, and we 
think most distinctly, the limit between the agency 
of God and the agency of man—both what that is 
which man ought to perform, and what that is 
which he ought to pray for. The word is the germ, 
whence proceedeth all spiritual growth ; and this 
“must be deposited in his heart, or he shall not be 
saved. The Spirit is the shower, by which this 
word, that would else have remained inert and un- 
productive within him as a dead letter is quickened 
and unfolded ; and unless the Spirit descend upon 
his heart, he shall not be saved. The soul that is 
ripening for heaven, has been compared to a well 
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watered garden. There would be no germination 
without a watering of grace from the upper sanctu- 
ary; but still the germination arises, not from the 
stones, but from the seeds of the garden—and if no 
seeds be there, neither showers nor sunshine will 
avail it, And thus let it never be forgotten, that, 
in the heart of man, every germination of fruit by 
the Spirit, is a germination from the truths of the 
Bible ; and that therefore the work of grace in the 
soul is carried forward, not by perusals of the book 
alone, neither by prayers for the blessing alone, 
but by the co-operation of the perusals with the 
prayers. 

We now come to the second thing proposed, 
which was to show, how some of what may be called 
the larger operations of Christian philanthropy, 
admit of a certain measure of light being thrown 
upon them, by the comparison made in this para~ 
ble, between the work of a Christian teacher and 
the work of a husbandman. 

And first, it may evince to us the efficacy of that 
Christian teaching, which is sometimes undertaken 
by men in humble life, and of the most ordinary 
scholarship. Let them have but understanding 
enough for the great and obvious simplicities of 
the Bible, and let them have grace enough for de- 
vout and depending prayer ; and, on the strength 
of these two properties, they are both wise unto 
salvation for themselves, and may become the in- 
struments of winning the souls of others also. We 
deny not the importance of a far loftier scholarship 
than theirs for the clergy; and, when pleading in 
behalf of the latter for the union of deep science 
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with the deepest and most devoted sacredness, we 
cannot fail to be reminded of Paul, who, though 
the most accomplished of all the apostles in the 
literature and philosophy of his age, was at the 
same time the most effective of them all in gaining 
converts to the gospel of Jesus Christ. We shall 
ever prize then a lettered and an intellectual church, 
whose ministers might sustain the battles of the 
faith on the field of authorship, or in the high 
places of society—and yet be the bearers of its glad 
and gracious embassy to the habitations of the 
poor. Nevertheless, we deem it a great thing for 
Christianity, that, among the poor themselves, there 
are to be had such effective auxiliaries to the cause, 
by whose means the whole mass might be leavened 
into a busier and more pervading fermentation; and 
the message of salvation be speeded with tenfold 
ceelerity, through parishes and populations that no 
minister can possibly overtake. It is well for the 
families of our land, that the lessons of eternity 
can fall with effect even from the lips of the cottage 
patriarch; and it is more especially well for its 
huge and overcrowded cities, that the piety of 
Christian mechanics who spend the week in unre- 
mitting drudgery, can be made successfully to bear 
at Sabbath, even on the profligacy and profaneness 
of a neglected boyhood. We cannot at all sympa- 
thize with that lordly intolerance, which would look 
either with distrust or with disdain upon: their la- 
bours—which, jealous lest the work of Christian 
education should thus be vulgarised, would confine 
the whole religious instruction even of the common 
people, to regularly trained and regularly consti- 
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tuted functionaries. Were there a sufficient strength 
and equipment of these, we should the more readi- 
ly defer to this antipathy ; but it is quite palpable, 
that, in every parish, a great deal more can be 
done for the interest of the gospel, than lies within 
the achievement of one solitary arm; and that 
scarcely a town can be named, where, on compar- 
ing the little band of ecclesiastics with the hosts 
which are congregated therein, we do not feel, as 
if the labourers in so mighty a harvest, must ut- 
terly sink before it into the impotency of despair. 
There is now a general revolt against every species 
of monopoly, but the monopoly which would engross 
to itself the business of Christian instruction, and 
yet leave it undone, is truly the most execrable of 
all. And the horrors of that scarcity which it entails 
upon the land are nothing the less, because it is 
an artificial scarcity; or because the people are stint- 
ed in their supplies of the bread of life, not from 
any want of this precious commodity, but from the 
want of that free trade which might bear it more 
quickly and more copiously round among the fami- 
lies. There is a wo denounced upon those who 
keep the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and who 
neither enter themselves nor suffer those who are 
willing to enter. Be assured that the profligacy 
of the many in cities will fill up and overflow, unless 
the piety and Christian principle of the few, be 
called forth and rightly directed to the object of 
making head against it. Every available force 
which can be enlisted in this moral warfare, should 
be turned to the service of it. The religionist of 
some narrow street or lane, whom neighbours send 
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for when any of a family is dying—the gifted man 
of prayer, who, amid the groupe of assembled 
households, can send forth the unction of his own 
piety through a chamber crowded by listeners—the 
respected though humble fellow-citizen, who, in 
the absence of all the ministers, is called on for the 
holy services of a funeral day, and does acquit 
himself with a simple pathos and a power which 
are felt throughout all the company—the homely 
artisan, who, obscure in the world’s eye, has yet 
been visited by a light from heaven; and, in love 
for the souls of those around him, longs and would 
labour that they shared with him the hope and the 
happiness which have gladdened his own—These 
were most efficient helps, in the work of Christian- 
izing the wastes and the wilds of our city heathen- 
ism; and that, by a virtue which they have not 
gotten at any university, and which all our univer- 
sities cannot give. It is in these powerful instru- 
ments, the word of God and prayer, that the se- 
cret of their great strength lieth. ‘Theirs is that 
higher wisdom, which is revealed unto babes—not 
often to be found in schools of philosophy, and far 
oftener to be found among the humble and despised 
of this world—among men whose names are never 
heard of in our tasteful and enlightened circles— 
among obscure tradesmen, unlearned in every thing 
but the simplicity that is in Christ—among uncouth 
devotees whom the finger of scorn points at ; but 
who have been known to persevere in their labours 
of love under the scowl of proud and privileged 
instructers; and to reclaim whole neighbourhoods, 
by bringing the terrors of the law and the calls 
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of repentance to bear with an all subduing energy 
upon the vices of their neglected populations. 

But this brings us to the last of those analogies 
between the natural and the spiritual husbandry, 
which we shall at present be able to overtake—an 
analogy not certainly suggested by the text, but 
still close enough for the illustration of all which 
we can now afford to say, in defence of those paro- 
chial establishments which have done so much we 
think, both for the Christianity and the scholarship 
of our people. 

A territorial division of the country into parishes, 
each of which is assigned to at least one minister 
as the distinct and definite field of his spiritual 
cultivation—this we have long thought does for 
Christianity, what is often done in agriculture 
by asystem of irrigation. You are aware what is 
meant by this. Its use is for the conveyance and 
the distribution of water, that indispensable aliment 
to all vegetation, over the surface of the land. It 
is thus for example, that, by the establishment of 
ducts of conveyance, the waters of the Nile are 
made to overspread the farms of Egypt—the country 
through which it passes. This irrigation, you will 
‘observe, does not supply the water. It only con- 
veys it. It does not bring down the liquid nourish- 
ment from heaven. It only spreads it abroad upon 
the earth. Were there no descent of water from 
above causing the river to overflow its banks—there 
is nothing in the irrigation, with its then dry and 
deserted furrows, which could avail the earth that 
is below. On the other hand were there no inri- 
gation, many would be the tracts of country, that 
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should have no agriculture and could bring no pro- 
duce. Let not therefore our dependence on the 
Spirit lead us-to despise the machinery of a terri- 
torial establishment; and neither let our confidence 
in machinery lead us to neglect prayer for the 
descent of living water from on high. 
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SERMON XVIII. 


ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE GOSPEL 
OFFER. 


*¢ Good-will toward men.”—LUKE ii. 14. 


Wuen you want a friend to shift himself from a 
worse to a better situation, there are two distinct 
arguments that might be employed for the attain- 
ment of your object. You may either insist upon 
the evils of his present situation; or you may lay 
before him an alluring picture of the new situation, 
you want him to occupy. Youmay work either upon 
his fears or upon his hopes; and while by the con- 
stitution of some minds, the one argument is more 
effectual than the other—there are also minds, which 
need both the arguments to be earnestly and per- 
severingly urged upon them, ere you can obtain 
their concurrence in the measure you are aiming 
at. 

Now there is one common situation in which we 
are all placed ; and itis a situation full of insecurity 
and danger. We trust we may have said enough 
to do away that delusive peace, which many rest 
in the fancied accomplishments of their character. 
One face is more beautiful than another. Yet there 
is a worm of decay in each and in all of them; and 
the loathsomeness of corruption will at length spread 
itself, over the fairest and the most fascinating of 
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human forms. One mind is more amiable than 
another—yet each of them carries in it a rooted 
principle of alienation from God. Under all their 
variety from the less to the more lovely, this foullest 
of all moral deformity adheres to them; and thus it 
may be said of the most amiable men, that, with 
this point of decisive condemnation about them, 
they are the children of wrath even as others; and 
a spiritual law looks hard upon them also, for their 
habitual violation of its first and greatest require- 
ment; and there is no one power within the whole 
compass of nature, no one expedient within reach of 
the situation which by nature they occupy, that 
can ward off the threatenings of this outraged law. 
Heaven and earth must pass away, ere a single 
sanction of God’s proclaimed law can fail of its ac- 
complishment. And thus it is, that there are many, 
and very many, revered by their fellows while they 
live, and leaving a dear and a much-loved remem- 
brance behind them—who, remaining in the situ- 
ation which by nature they occupied, remain in 
the number of those over whom the second 
death has full power; and they, even they, with 
all the passing admiration they get on this side of 
death, are fast hastening to a corruption more 
hideous than the grave, and to a misery still more 
hopeless than ever body of man in the full weight 
of its dying agonies was doomed to endure. 

Now when we lay before you the danger and 
the helplessness of such a situation—when we tell 
you, that, forgetful of God as you are by nature, 
all the lustre of your other accomplishments will 
not keep Him, in His own language, from tearing 
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you in pieces when there is none to deliver—when 
we assure you, that, if you continue what nature 
made you, you continue a vessel of wrath fitted for 
destruction—when we bid your conscience answer 
us the question, whether, upon a review of what 
that is which chiefly engrosses your heart and 
animates your conduct and forms the ruling object 
of your most urgent and habitual desires, whether 
or not you may be said to live without God in the 
world—when the answer of conscience is, that, in 
thought and in affection, you are almost constantly 
away from God; and, while all alive to the impres- 
sion of other things, you in reference to Him are 
a most blind and senseless and alienated creature 
—Then, surely, if the Bible be something more 
than the mockery of an imposition, and it tell us 
that all the nations that forget God shall be turned 
into hell, we, when pressing this upon you, are 
just endeavouring to alarm you out of your present 
situation— We are bringing the argument of terror 
to bear upon you, an argument which we believe 
to be most effectual with some minds—for it is to 
its operation that the apostle Jude seems to refer, 
when he says ‘‘some save with fear, pulling them out 
of the fire.” 

But there is another situation to which we are 
called upon to come over; and there is a free 
passage opened up to it; and when we move from 
the one situation to the other, we are relieved from 
the mighty burden of all that misery which origin- 
ally weighed upon us. ‘* There is no condemnation 
to them who are in Christ Jesus’’—these are the 
words which give us the delightful assurance, that; 
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while to all who are out of Christ the look of God 
is a look of severity ; to all who are in Him it is a 
look of kindness—while from the one situation there 
is a fearful looking for of judgment; from the other 
there isa rejoicing hope of the glory of God—while in 
the one there is the helplessness of unaided nature, 
painfully striving after an obedience which it can 
never reach; in the other there is a supply of all 
that strength and spiritual nourishment, which are 
daily given to the daily prayers of believers—while 
in the one there is an obstinate forgetfulness of 
God, because He is shut out at every turn from 
the eye of the natural mind, still under the dominion 
of things seen and things temporal; there is in 
the other, a fond and a habitual recurrence of all 
our affections to Him. For by the renewing 
process which all who take the offer of the Gospel 
are made to undergo, the soul is made alive unto 
God. Love to Him becomes the aspiring prin- 
ciple of all its endeavours. Instead of that louring 
and suspicious distance at which we before stood 
from the God whom we had offended, we draw near 
with a confiding sense of our reconciliation; and 
our hearts know what it is to love Him who first 
loved us. Under the influence of these new prin- 
ciples, we are gradually formed after the image of 
Him who created us. We are made meet for that 
communion with Him, which sin had broken up. 
We are restored to a fitness for His society in 
heaven, and for all those holy exercises which form 
the pleasure and the employment of heaven’s in- 
habitants. And surely we have completed the 
contrast between the two situations, when, for the 
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present darkness and sinfulness and gloomy appre- 
hensions which hang over the one, we lay before 
you the progressive virtue and the triumphant 
prospects of the other. And, instead of your fear, 
we work upon another principle of your constitu- 
tion, even your hope—when, inour attempts to cheer 
you forward to that ground which believers occupy, 
we lay before you their peace with God and pro- 
gressive holiness here, and the splendours of their 
unfading immortality hereafter. 

But this argument, though differimg from the 
former, is not just the argument of our text. The 
goodness of the things to which you are invited is 
one thing, The good-will with which you are in- 
vited is another. It is the latter argument which 
we are at present called upon to address to you. 
What we offer to your notice is—not the happimess _ 
you will enjoy by the acceptance of the gospel 
call, but the kindness which promptsthecall. There 
is no doubt a mighty effect upon some minds, in 
the displeasure of God manifested against all who 
refuse to obey the gospel of His Son; and know- 
ing His terrors, it is our part to make use of them 
in the business of persuading men. But others 
‘again are more drawn by. the cords of love; and 
the tender voice of a beseeching and inviting God, 
will sometimes soften that heart into acquies- 
cence, which would have remained in shut and 
shielded obstinacy against all the severity of His 
threatenings. It is the desire of God after you— 
it is His compassionate longing to have back again 
to Himself, those sinful creatures who had wan- 
dered away from Him—it is His fatherly earnestness 
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to recall His strayed children—it is this, which, by 
moving and subduing the will of man, exemplifies 
the assertion of the apostle when he says—know 
ye not that the goodness of God leadeth to repen- 
tance. And thus while Jude says of some in his 
general epistle, ‘‘these save with fear, pulling them 
out of the fire ;” he says of others—‘“ on them have 
compassion, making a difference.” 

In the farther prosecution of this discourse, we 
shall first say a few words on the principle of the 
gospel message—good-will—Secondly, on the ob- 
ject of the gospel message—men—it is a message 
of good-will to men—And thirdly, onthe applica- 
tion of the gospel message to the men who now 
hear us. 

When we say that God is actuated by a principle 
of good-will to you, it sounds in your ears a very 
simple proposition—easily uttered by the speaker, 
and as easily apprehended by the hearer. Yes! 
it is easy enough to reach the mere understanding 
of the hearer by such an announcement. But it 
is a work of greater difficulty than many of you 
have perhaps thought of, to win his confidence in 
its truth—to shake him out of his suspicions—to 
open his heart to a sense of God’s graciousness, 
and God’s willingness to take every sinner into ac- 
ceptance. ‘There is a barrier in these evil hearts 
of unbelief, against the admission of a filial confi- 
dence in God. We see no mildness in the aspect 
of the Deity. Our guilty fears suggest the appre- 
hension of a stern and vindictive character. ‘There 
is a veil which hides from the eye of flesh this 
greatest of spiritual Beings ; and to our fancy there 
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lurk behind it, the undefined images of wrath and 
terror and severe majesty. It is not in the power 
of argument to do away this impression. It does 
not lie within the compass of strenuous asseveration 
to dislodge it. The minister may put forth all 
his eloquence, and tell you in tones as gentle as 
ever dropt from the lips of persuasion, that God is 
love; and that His every aspiration after His lost and 
fallen children is tenderness. He may melt, and 
soothe, and for a time compose your hearts by his 
winning assurances of God’s good-will to you; and 
you may weep and wonder at your injurious senti- 
ments of so good a Father. He may put the 
assertion into your mouth, that God wishes me 
well—but secretly you have other feelings of Him. 
Your mind recurs to its rooted and habitual jeal- 
ousy of God. There lies a darkling cloud of 
suspicion over your every impression of the Deity. 
The earnest assurances of the preacher may dis- 
perse it for a moment; but his voice ceases and it 
again gathers over you. You leave the church, 
and you carry away with you a heart as uncheered 
as ever by the light of God’s countenance. You 
recur for another week to your familiar employ- 
ments, and your path in life is as unblest as ever 
by a sense of God’s reconciled presence. There 
may be an occasional joy in these hearts of yours; 
but when we come to examine it, it is not joy in 
God. There may be all the repose of an undis- 
turbed security in your minds; but it is not a 
security resting on a sentiment of conscious accep- 
tance with God. It is joy in the creature. It is 
security in earthly things. It is the idolatry of a 
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heart, delighting itself with that which drives all 
painful and fatiguing thoughts of God away from 
it. The gay or peaceful tenor of your lives, is no 
evidence of trust on your part in the good-will or 
in the graciousness of God. It only proves how 
seldom you think of Him. When you do think of 
Him, it is not with the delighted confidence of 
chilaren. ‘There is a jealousy of God, which 
haunts you and hangs over you; and, to escape 
from the painfulness of this, do you take up with 
other things, to which the heart recurs with a 
readier and more habitual fondness. Could we 
succeed in obtaining for the lesson of our text, the 
full persuasion of your minds, it would not be so. If 
you saw the good-will of God, in all that kindly and 
endearing character which belongs to it, you would 
find a treasure in which you would greatly delight 
yourself. He would become that secure and joyful 
habitation to which you would resort continually. 
The heart would be taken up with Him, as its strength 
and its portion. Other things might pass at times 
before the attention, and be as much loved as not 
to impair the supremacy of the love of God over 
all your affections. But He would ever remain 
the object of the ruling desire, which filled and 
actuated your bosoms: And if we find that a desire 
after the creature, occupies that place within you 
which should be taken up by a desire after the 
Creator—then all the tranquillity of worldly men, 
and all the careless and animating gaiety which 
abounds among them, will not convince us that a 
peaceful confidence in the good-will of the divine 
Being, is the sentiment. which they carry in their 
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hearts. Ono! it is not because they think God — 
to be their friend, that they move along so securely 
and so pleasantly. It is because they do not think 
of Him at all. It is because they find a suffi- 
ciency in the things of sight and of sense, which 
are around them; and they forget the unseen Being 
who formed all and who supports all. They have 
their treasure and their enjoyment on earth; and, 
as to the God who made it, they hate Him, they 
distrust Him, they are afraid of Him. 

Now though we are persuaded, that a real belief, 
existing in the minds of these people, of God’s 
undoubted good-will towards them, would have the 
effect of charming them away from the deceitful 
enjoyments of the world, and making them rest 
their enjoyment in the possession and in the service 
of God—yet it is not them we have chiefly in our 
eye, when we press in your hearing, the argument 
of our text. ‘They are people of another tempera- 
ment, whom we are adverting to—people who brood 
in anxiety over their chance of a. higher interest 
than any that this world can offer—people who are 
smitten and softened, under a sense of unworthiness 
—people who walk in darkness and have no light, 
who cannot win the length of cheerful confidence 
in God, who long after a sense of His good-will but 
cannot obtain it ; and who, so far from never think- 
ing of Him, are much employed in pondering His 
ways, and who think of Him often, but do it with 
trembling and with much heaviness. We know that 
they will not be made to see God, in that aspect 
of graciousness. which belongs to Him, till the 

“power of a special revelation be made to rest upon 
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them—till God Himself who created light out of 
darkness shime in their hearts: But knowing 
also, that He makes use of the word as His instru- 
ment, it is our part to lay the assurances of that 
word, in all their truth and in all their tenderness 
before you. God swears by Himself, that He has 
no pleasure in your death. That He may prevail 
upon you to trust Him, He tries every expedient. 
He does all that tenderness can devise to remove 
your every suspicion; and to cheer you on to a 
confidence in His good-will. He pleads the matter 
with you. He beseeches you to accept of recon- 
ciliation at His hand. He offers it as a gift, and 
descends so far as to knock at the door of your hearts 
and to crave your acceptance of it. ‘lo do away 
the obstructions which lay in the road of access 
from a sinner to his offended God, He set up the 
costly apparatus of redemption. As the remission 
of sins without the shedding of blood is impossible, 
He cleared the way between Him. and a guilty 
world of this mighty barrier. Rather than lose 
you for ever, He sent His Son to pour out His 
soul unto the death for you. And now that iniquity 
is put an end to—now that an everlasting righteous- 
ness is brought in—now that every attribute of His 
nature has been magnified by the great Sacrifice— 
now that the weight of that heavy burden, which 
restrained the expression of His good-will to the 
children of men, has been done away by Him who 
bore the chastisement of our peace—now that there 
is nothing to intercept the flow of friendship from 
God to man, does it come down free as the light of 
day and rich as the exuberance of heaven upon a 
despairing world. 
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II. We now proceed, in the second place, to 
the object of the gospel message—men—a mes- 
sage of good-will to men. We think that much is 
to be gathered, from the general and unrestricted 
way in which this object is stated. The announce- 
ment which was heard from the canopy of heaven, 
was not good-will to certain men to the exclusion 
of others. It is not an offer made to some, and 
kept back from the rest of the species. It is gener- 
ally to man. ‘The generality of the term tells us 
that no one individual needs to look upon himself, 
as shut out from the good-will of his Father in hea- 
ven, Let him be who he may, we cheer him on 
to confidence in God’s good-will to him; and we 
do so purely and singly in virtue of his being a 
man. We see no exception in the text; and we 
make no exception from the pulpit. We find a 
general assurance in the word of God; and we 
cast it abroad among you, without reserve and with- 
out limitation. Where it is to light, and who the 
‘individual whose bosom it is to enter as the har- 
binger of peace we know not—but sure we are that 
it can never light wrong; and that wherever faith 
_in God is formed, it is followed by the fulfilment 
of all His promises. We know well the scruples 
of the disconsolate ; and with what success a per- 
verse melancholy can devise and multiply its argu- 
ments for despair. But we will admit of none of 
them. We look at our text, and find that it recog- 
_nises no outeast. By one comprehensive sweep, 
it takes in the whole race of man; and empowers 
the messenger of God, to ply with the assurances 
of His good-will, all the individuals. of all its fami-- 
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lies. We see that there is no straitening with 
God—that favour and forgiveness are ready to 
come down abundantly from Him upon every son 
and daughter of the species—that His mercy re- 
joices over all—and that in pouring it forth over 
the wide extent of a sinful creation, the unbelief of 
man is the only obstacle which it has to struggle 
with. Tell us not, in the obstinacy of your dis- 
trust, that you are such a sinner—all your sins, 
many and aggravated as they are, are the sins of a 
man. ‘Tell us not of the malignity of your dis- 
ease—it is the disease of aman. ‘Tell us not of 
your being so grievous an offender that you are the 
very chief of them. Still you are aman. Christ 
knew what was in man; and He knew all the varie- 
ties of case and of character which belong to Him. 
And still there must be something in His gospel 
to meet all and to make up for all—for He impairs 
not by one single exception, the universality of the 
gospel message, which is good-will to man. We 
again lift in your hearing the widely sounding call. 
Look unto Him all ye ends of the earth and 
be saved. If the call be not listened to, it is not 
for want of kindness and freeness and honesty in 
the call—it is for want of confidence in the called. 
There is no straitening with God. It is all with 
yourselves. It lies in the cold and dark and nar- 
row suspicions which stifle and fill up your own 
bosoms. The offer of God’s good-will is through 
Christ Jesus, unto all. and upon all them that be- 
lieve. We want to lodge this offer in your hearts, 
and you will not let us. We want to woo you into 
confidence, but you remain sullen and inflexible. 
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We want to whisper peace to your souls; but you 
refuse the voice of the charmer, let him charm eyer 
so wisely. We stand here as the ambassador of a be- 
seeching God, and we are charged with His freest 


and kindest invitations to one and to allof you. We 


donot exceed our commission by a single inch, when 
we tell of God’s good-will to you, and that nothing is 
awanting but your good-will towards God, that 
you may obtain peace and reconciliation and joy. 


All who will may come and drink of the waters of. 


life freely. God fastens a mark of exclusion upon 
none of you. He bids us preach the gospel to every 
creature ; and every creature who believes will be 
saved. He has no pleasure in any of your deaths. 
Believe and ye shall besaved. Draw near unto God 
and He will draw near unto you. Turn ye, turn ye, 
why will you die ? We speak in the very language 
of God, though we fall infinitely short of such a 
tone and of such a tenderness as He has over you. 
If you think otherwise of God, you do Him an 
injustice. You look at Him with the jaundiced eye 
of unbelief. You array Him in a darker shroud 
than belongs to Him. You mantle one of the 
_attributes of the Divinity, from the view of your 
own mind. You withdraw your faith from His own 
declaration of His own name, as the Lord God 
merciful and gracious. Instead of yielding the 
homage of your confidence and your affection to 
the true God, you superstitiously tremble before 
a god of your own fancy. You put all the ear- 
nest and repeated assurances of God’s actual re- 
velation away from you; and nourish in your hearts 
such a cold and distant and timid apprehension of 
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the Deity, as, if persisted in, will land you in an 
inheritance.among the unbelieving and the fearful. 

And here the question occurs to us—how does 
the declaration of God’s good-will in the text, 
consist with the entire and everlasting destruction 
of so many of the species? In point of fact, all 
men are not saved. We speak not of those who 
never heard of Jesus—for, instead of spending our 
strength in attempts to dissipate the obscurity which 
hangs over the hidden counsels of God, we want 
every thing we say to bear on the great object of a 
home and a practical application. But of those 
who have heard of the name of Jesus—how few alas 
fipd the ‘way to life—how many are carried along 
the broad way that leadeth to destruction. How 
does the good-will of the text obtain accomplishment 
upon them ; and in what way are they the objects 
of good-will, who eventually shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord and from the glory of His power? Under- 
stand then that the good-will of the text, consists, 
not in the actual bestowment of eternal life upon 
all in the next world; but in holding out, in this 
world, the gift of eternal life to the free: and welcome 
acceptance of all. We hold out a gift to two people, 
which one of them may take and the other may 
refuse. The good-will in me which prompted the 
offer, was the same in reference to both. God in this 
sense willeth that all men shall be saved. We are 
doing His will, when we lay the gift of eternal life 
before each and all of you. Some may refuse to - 
know God, and to obey the gospel of His Son; but 
this does not impair the frankness and the freeness 
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and the cordiality with which the gift is shown to 
all, and all are invited to take hold of it. Nay, the 
good-will of God to those who have rejected the 
salvation of the gospel, may look more conspicuous 
in the day of judgment, than His good-will to those 
who have received it. It might not be so, had 
He only issued one call—had He plied them with 
one invitation, and never repeated it. But He has 
done more than made one invitation. He has made 
it again and again. It has been repeated in a 
thousand forms. From the first moment that you 
understood your Bibles, you had the invitation. 
Every time you see the Bible, you may again have 
the invitation. Every time you read, “ If any 
man is athirst let him come unto me and drink,” 
you get another invitation. Every time you hear 
the minister faithfully expounding the oracles of 
God there is still another invitation: And will 
you deny the good-will of God to you at this mo- 
ment—that He bas brought you in life and listening 
around us—and to-day if ye will hear His voice you 
have another invitation. None of you have reason 
to complain of God. He is at this moment wiping 
His hands of you; and on the great theatre of 
judgment it will be made to appear, that there is 
no backwardness and no straitening on His part. 
The offer is not to this one man among you and 
to that other, to the exclusion of all the rest. It 
is to man in general; and if the word of salvation 
have reached you, the offer of salvation is made to 
you. ‘To accept of that offer is to discern its reality 
—it is to put faith in the honesty and good-will 
with which it is laid before you—it is to trust in 
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the promise which is unto all and upon all who 
believe. In stating these matters we shall be as 
general in our address to the assembled multitude, 
as the apostle Peter was before us. He said re- 
pent every one of you—we say believe every one 
of you; and according to your faith so will it be 
done unto you. Be assured every one of you, that 
God has good-will towards each and towards all. 
There is no limitation with Him; and be not you 
limited by your own narrow and fearful and super- 
stitious conceptions of Him. 


III. But this leads us in the last place, to press 
home the lesson of the text, on you who are now 
sitting and listening around us. God, in the act of 
ushering the gospel into the world, declares good-will 
to man. He declares it therefore to you. You 
are not excluded from this general declaration. 
To you the word of salvation has come, for we are 
now addressing it to you—and we call you to give 
way to the impressive consideration, ofa God beseech- 
ing you to be reconciled—a God who intends your 
benefit—a God who professes Himself to be ac- 
tuated by good-will to one and to all of you. You 
have read in a book of voyages, of the many expe- 
dients which are tried to gain the confidence of the 
natives in a before undiscovered country ; and how 
mortifying it is, when every demonstration of good- 
will is misunderstood or resisted. They had never 
seen such a ship—they had never beheld such a 
people—and, kept back by terror, every attempt 
to woo their approach is in vain exhausted upon 
them. Would they only stand to receive our gifts, 
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or to hear our assurances of kindness, we might 
soon ingratiate ourselves into their confidence. But 
no! they run to their woods or to their lurking 
holes; and it is not till after many signs of invita- 
tion have been rejected—after many attempts to 
gain their confidence have proved ineffectual—after 
many expedients for bringing round a friendly 
intercourse with the natives have turned out to be 
fruitless and unavailing—lIt is not till after many 
repeated experiments of this kind, that the inhabi- 
tants begin at length to receive their favours—to 
put faith im the professions of the strangers—and 
to rejoice in the assurance of their benevolence and 
good-will. Now, the rest of the world is not more 
strange to an undiscovered island, than Paradise 
and the beings who inhabit it are strange to the 
men of. this sinful and banished world. ‘The great 
errand from heaven to earth, of which the records 
have come down to us, was, not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. It was altogether, if we 
may be allowed the expression, a voyage of bene- 
volence—but this did not hinder the very first ap- 
pearance of the heavenly visitors, from exciting the 
fears of weak and guilty and alienated man. When 
the angel of the Lord came upon the shepherds, 
they were sore afraid—but they could not fly from 
his presence, and this gave him an advantage. He 
could talk to them. He could cheer. them into 
confidence. He could force them to hear him, 
when he said—‘“‘fear not for I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy.” He could act as a messenger of 
kindness, to prepare them for the more numerous 
host of visitors who were to follow—nor do we read 
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of their being at all startled or dismayed, when this 
host joined the angel, and the whole multitude of 
them praised God, and said, Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth and good-will to men. 
Their confidence was now gained. They gave up 
those fears and apprehensions which stood in the 
way of their faith; and we afterwards read of their 
glorifying and praising God, for all the things that 
they had heard and seen. 

Now, you are liable to the same fears with these 
shepherds. You are guilty; and to you belong all 
the weakness, and all the timidity of guilt. The idea 
of God is apt to send terror into your hearts; and 
though we come over you, and over you again, with 
the assurance of God being gracious, of God being 
willing to take you all back again unto Himself, of 
God pressing your return with every offer of friend- 
ship and every feeling of tenderness—these fears are 
apt to stick to you—you cannot summon up con- 
fidence; and, in spite of the most solemn and 
earnest and repeated assurances of your Bible and 
your minister, you still keep away from God. 
Now tell us are these misgivings at all reasonable P 
Do they not carry in them a most injurious reflec- 
tion against God? Do they not evince a higher 
respect for your own fears and your own fancies of 
Him, than for the account of His own messengers, 
who came upon His errand, and left the presence 
of His glory, and appeared in the air to the shep- 
herds at Bethlehem? Whatever be the dark and 
mysterious colouring of that imaginary veil, which 
hides the Deity from your observation—be assured 
that good-will is the real feeling which belongs to 
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Him. Surely this is as kind a term as you can 
possibly wish. It carries every expression of 
endearment and cordiality along with it; and, try 
what we may, we could not devise another, more 
fitted to chase away your every fear, and to gain 
your whole confidence, and to cheer you amid all the 


vicissitudes of your life and all the terrors of your: 


fancy. And, when like to lose the comfort of faith, 
we know no one expression, which, when summoned 


up to the memory, and dwelt upon with persever- — 


anee, and determinedly held by amid all the dark- 
nesses and discomforts which meet the heart in the 
multitude of its thoughts, is more fitted than the 
single expression of good-will, to restore light to 
my soul and make me say why art thou disquieted 
within me ? 

By bringing your minds to the delightful con- 
fidence, which a belief in the truth of all this is 
fitted to inspire, you are exercising that very faith 
with which God is well pleased. You cease from 
affronting Him by your suspicions. You do honour 
to His testimony. You set to your seal that God 
is true. He no longer grieves for the hardness of 
your hearts, when they give up their resistance to 
the impressive consideration of His good-willto you; 
andto the affecting proofs of this good-will, in His Son 
suffering for you, His Son dying for you, His Son 


bearing for your sakes a load of mysterious agony, 
and pouring out the blood of atonement to wash — 


you from the guilt and the pollution of all your 
_iniquities. We have experienced long enough the 
utter powerlessness of all human argument, to 
think that what we have said will open a way to 
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your hearts, unless the Spirit interpose, and give 
His efficacy to the testimony of Christ’s sufferings 
and death. Hecan melt you. He can compel 
you to listen and to believe. He can make you 
feel the burden of those hateful sins by which you 
are encompassed. He can point your eye to the 
Saviour, that best pledge and evidence of God’s 
good-will to you; and make you exclaim with joyful 
confidence, I have been in quest of a remedy, and 
here at length have I found it. Cherish no doubt 
as to its efficacy. Have your eye opened to the 
freeness of the offer, and to the value of the thing 
offered. If the power of God’s grace go along with 
the utterance of our direction—then He is doing 
by an instrument, what He is able to do without 
one—He is working faith in you with power—He 
is lifting that veil, which keeps out the entrance 
of the glorious gospel, from the minds of those who 
are blinded by the god of this world—He who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, is 
shining in your heart ; to give you the light of the 
knowledge of His glory in the face of Jesus Christ. 


END OF VOLUME X. 
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‘ Subscribers’ Names will be received by all Book- 
> sellers, and it is requested that those who wish to < 
4 possess the Theological Works of this distinguished * 
= Author will send in their names to their respective 
Booksellers before the first of May. 
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108 KNOWLEDGE OF MAN’S MORAL HISTORY 


In like manner did the King eternal, immortal, 
% and invisible, surrounded as He is with the splen- " 
dours of a wide and everlasting monarchy, turn & 
Him to our humble habitation; and the footsteps : 
of God manifest in the flesh have been on the # 


BIKE 


our mansion be, amid the orbs and the systems of « 
immensity, hither hath the King of glory bent His 
mysterious way, and entered the tabernacle of men, % 
{ and in the disguise of a servant did he sojourn for Js) 
years under the roof which canopies our obscure 
i and solitary world. Yes, it is but a twinkling atom 4 


i in the peopled infinity of worlds that are around it 







—but look to the moral grandeur of the transaction, 4 
and not to the material extent of the field upon @7 


* of his name amongst all his worshippers. Here ie 
® sin entered—and when Justice put forth itsdemands, } 
« and the immutability of God would not recede by 
¢” a single iota, and all the severities He ever uttered > 
" against the children of iniquity seemed to gather ‘ 
A into one cloud of threatening vengeance on the f 
«\, tenement that held us—did the visit of the only- 
® begotten on chase away all these obstacles to the i 
») triumph of Merey—and humble as the tenement * 
may be, deeply shaded in the obscurity of insigni- &% 
ficance as it is, among the statelier mansions which & 
are on every side of it—yet the illustration that # 
has been given here of the mingled grace and ma- 
jesty of God will never lose its place among the 
themes and the acclamations of eternity. 
REPSOL GIG AGRON LRGLRGE, 
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Br. Chalmers’s Wlrks. 


New and Uniform Edition, now completed in 25 Volumes, 
12mo, Embossed Cloth Lettered, 5s cache 


1,2 On Naturnat TuHroroey. 

3, 4 On the Mrmacunous and InrEeRnat Evivencess of the 
Curist1an REVELATION and the AurHoniry of its 
ReEcorpDs, 

5 Sxercues of Morar and Menrat Puinosopay. 
6 Discourszs on the AppiicaTion of CuristTianity to 
the Commerciat and Onpinany Arrains of Lirz. 
7 Discourses on the Curist1aAn REVELATION, viewed in 
connection with the Moprern AsTRONoMY. 
8-10 ConerEGaTIOoNAL SERMONS. 
11 Szrxmons PREeacuED on Pusiic Occasions. 
12 Tracts and Essays on Rezieious and Economican 
SuBsEcTs. 
13 Inrropuctory Essaysto Se.zot CunisT1an AUTHORS. 


with a more special reference to its Lancz Towns. 
17 On Cuurcu EsTaBLIsHMENTS. 
18 On Cuurcoxu Extension. 
19,20 On Poxir1cat Economy, viewed in connection with the 
Morat Strate and Mora Prosrecrts of Socirry. 
21 On the Surricrency of the ParocHiAL SysTEM, without 
a Poor-Rarz, for the right management of the Poor. 
22-25 Luotunes on the Eristuxz of Pavu to the Romans. 


Any of the Volumes may be had separately. 


“« We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to a new 
cheap and uniform edition of the entire writings of this eminent individual, 
now in the course of publication. F 

« Known and prized throughout Europe and America, the works of Dr. 
Chalmers have taken that elevated place in our permanent national litera- 
ture which, while putting them above the need of any encomium of ours, 
must always command for them the study and admiration of every person 
whose range of reading is meant to embrace the higher classes of the 
country. Whether considered as a poet, orator, philosopher, or divine, the 
Doctor is, beyond all question, one of the most remarkable men of his age: 
and what should greatly commend his publications as furnishing an excel- 
Jent and varied training to the youthful mind, is, that independently of the 
practical and useful way in which he has discussed the important topics 
that engage his genius, he has invested them with such charms of original 
argument and felicitous illustration as not only inveigle the reader into the 
ile and profound analytical processes, but leave him unconscious 


most subt t : “4 
all the while that he is perusing anything more abstruse than one of 


Sir Walter’s novels.”—Times. 
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Br, Chalmers’s Works, 


For the convenience of those who may not wish to purchase the 

whole of Dr. Clalmers’s Works, any portion of them may be 

i had done up as separate and distinct Treatises, with Title pages 
suited to them, in embossed cloth, lettered, as follows :— 
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3 : On Natrurat THeotoey, 2 vols. 10s. 
These two Volumes contain the BripcrwaTeR TREATISE; besides which 
about one half of them consists of original matter. 
> Eviwences of the CurisTIAN REVELATION, 2 vols. 10s. 
4 These Volumes contain his former work on the Evidences of Christianity» 


besides which about three fourths of them consist of entirely new matter. 


A Sxercues of Menta and Morat Pattosopny, 1 vol. 5s, 
This Volume has never before been published. 


CommerctaL Driscoursss, 1 vol. 5s, 


This Volume, besides the former work, contains eight additional Discourses 
of a kindred character, several of them never before published, 


AstTronomicaL Discourses, 1 vol. 5s. 
This Volume, in addition to the former work, contains seven Discourses 
of a kindred character, some of which have never before been published. 


ConGREGATIONAL SERMons, 3 vols. 15s. 
A considerable number of the Sermons in these three Volumes are new. 


Sermons Preached on Pusiic Occasions, 1 vol. 5s. 
Some of the Discourses in this Volume have never before been published. 





Tracrs on Religious and Economical Subjects, 1 vol. 5s. 
This Volume contains his Contributions to several periodicals, 


Intropuctory Essays to Select Christian Authors, 1 vol. 5s. 
These Essays form his Prefaces to several volumes of a Series of Select 

Chvistian Authors, comprising the best works on Practical Christianity, 
CurisTrAN and Economic Ponity of a Nation, 3 vols. 15s. 
These Volumes contain the original work on the Christian and Civie Econ- 
omy of Large Towns, besides several additional articles on kindred subjects, 

. 

On Cuurcu and CoLLEGE EsTABLISHMENTS, | vol. 5s. 
This Volume contains his work on Literary and Ecclesiastical Endow- 

ments and also his Lectures on National Establishments of Religion. 


On Cuurcu Extension, | vol. 5s. 
This Volume contains several Essays on the duty and necessity as wellas 


the best means of extending religious instruction to the people. 
PorirrcaL Economy, viewed in connection with the Moral 
State and Moral Prospects of Society, 2 vols. 10s. 


In these Volumes the great questions in Political Economy at present 
engaging the attention of the country are fully discussed, 





Surricrency of the Parocutau System, without a Poor- 
' Rate, for the right management of the Poor, 1 vol. 5s. 
The Jurisprudence, Theology. Political Economy, the Medical, Historical, 
Statistical Relations, and the effects of Pauperism, are here fully discussed, 
Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 4 vols, 20s, 
These Volumes form a Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the 


Romanus especially suited for Family reading, a 
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Extracts from Reviews of Dr. Chalmers’s Works. 


“Tf there are any of our readers who are yet ignorant of the fact, that a 
New and Uniform Edition of the Complete Works of our distinguished coun- 
tryman, in handsome duodecimos of four hundred pages, each embracing, 
besides all that is already so well known to the public at large, a great 
mass of original matter never before published, commenced publication on 
the Ist J acai 1836, and has since then continued to issue from the press 
in quarterly volumes, we beg respectfully to inform them of the fact, and to 
tell them in addition, that these volumes ought undoubtedly to be in the 
possession of every Briton, much more of every Scotsman of any t!.ing like 
competent resources ; and that, if such is not the case, we can look on the 
circumstance as finding adequate explanation in nothing else but the most 
capone or a still more contemptible destitution of tase and spirit. 

e look upon it as nothing else than a national blessing, that so great 
an ornament of our country as the distinguished author of these volumes 
should have been led to apply his powerful mind while still in the full vigour 
of its faculties, to the collecting and arranging of his voluminous and varied 
works, in order to deliver them into the hands of his countrymen in that 
form and in that state in which he would desire them to descend to pos- 
terity. We have been all along both interested and delighted spectators of 
the progress of the undertaking; and we now intend, in this and a few suc- 
cessive articles, to do our part to press its important claims on the atten- 
tion of the religious public. We cordially award to the publisher our ready 
testimony to the excellent style in which he has managed his part of the 
undertaking.” —Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

It is due both to the author and publisher to say that very many of the 
Discourses are now for the first time presented to the public. We may 
give as an example the volume of Astronomical Discourses, nearly one 
half of which is new; and popular as this work was before, we are much 
mistaken if it does not now obtain a much wider circulation. Taken asa 
whole these yolumes form an important addition to our store of practical 
theology, and are fitted to work out a most salutary change upon the sen- 
timents and habits of the community. They are, as every one knows, per- 
vaded by a lofty and paspiopate eloquence which is unrivalled in our pulpit 
literature, and which at once engages the attention and captivates the 
heart.” —Scottish Guardian. 


“Tf the republication, in an enlarged form, of the whole works of Dr. 
Chalmers shall have the effect of rekindling in the minds of his country- 
men at large a portion of that enlightened enthusiasm on the side of 
science, philanthropy, and pure religion, which his living voice has never 
failed to inspire among those that have been within the reach of his more 
immediate influence, it will be acknowledged by those who understand 
best the present state of society amongst us, and the general temper of our 
literature, to have rendered one of the most important services that could 
at any time be rendered, and at the present more especially, to the first 
and highest interests of the country.”—Presbyterian Review, 


«We share in common with all honest and virtuous minds, the pleasure 
derived from seeing a new and neat edition of Dr, Chalmers’s works pub- 
lished in a portable manner and at a cheaprate. We shall not attempt 
an elaborate review of productions upon the merits of most of which the 
leading periodicals of the day have already pronounced.”—Lwvangelical Mag. 


« We hail with pleasure this New and Complete Edition «f the Works of 
one of the master-minds of the nineteenth century. It would indeed be a 
work of supererogation for us to enter into any critical analysis of the 
writings of this highly gifted champion of revealed truth, as his fame lives 
in the hearts of all who know how to appreciate the combination of philo- 
sophy and Christianity—of intellectual vigour and religious earnestness ; 
put we cannot help congratulating our readers that so valuable a series of 
works are now to be placed in the hands of the public at so reasonable a 
price and in so beautiful a form.”—Nottingham Journal. 

«© We hailed with much pleasure the announcement of a uniform and 
portable edition of the numerous writings of the excellent author, and the 
volumes already published have in no degree disappointed our expecta- 
tions.” — Watchman. 

« The admirers of Dr. Chalmers have cause for much congratulation for 
the very excellent and handsome manuer in which this publication has 
thus far been got up. The publisher deserves great credit for his exer- 
tions, and we trust will meet with corresponding'patronage.”—Nottingham 
and Newark Mercury. 
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Wlarks of Chomas Chalmers, B.D. 
OCTAVO EDITIONS. : 


ON THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTI- 
TUTION OF MAN. (Bridgewater Treatise) Fifth 
Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 163. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
Guascow, 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


GERMONS PREACHED IN THE TRON CHURCH, 
Guascow. Third Edition. 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. Eleventh Edition. 
8vo Cloth, 5s. 


< (JOMMERCIAL DISCOURSES. Sizth Edition. 8vo * 
! Cloth, 5s. 


e! GERMONS PREACHED ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 
8vo Cloth, 5s. ye 
LECTURES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND EX. S 
a TENSION OF NATIONAL CHURCHES, Dett1- fy 
(2? VERED IN Lonpon, Fourth Thousand. 8vo Cloth, 2s. 6d. : 


‘s N POLITICAL ECONOMY VIEWED IN CON- fg 
> NECTION WITH THE MORAL STATE AND 
PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. Second Edition. 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


HRISTIAN AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF LARGE 
TOWNS. 3 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SG PEECHES AND TRACTS, 8vo Cloth, 4s, 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITERARY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL ENDOWMENTS, 8vo Cloth, 5s. 


CRIPTURE REFERENCES, ror Tae usp or Car © 
DREN AND SABBATH ScHooxs, 18mo Sewed, 3d. : 


THE SAME with THE PASssAGES IN FULL, FOR THE USE & 
oF PARENTS AND TxracueERs, 18mo Cloth, Qs. 6d. 


Lately Published. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE f 
ROMANS... 4 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 10s. 6d. each. ‘ei 


« We know few volumes in our language which could stand a comparison /é 
with these Lectures, We well remember with what profound interest they J&) 
were listened to by crowded audiences, and with what energy of physical « 
exertion and moral earnestness they were delivered by the distinguished 

author; and now that we can more leisurely review them in their present _/@ 
®, form, we find in them not indeed a minute or methodical exposition of the 
Epistle, but a most vigorous elucidation of its leading principles, and a most 
powerful application of them to the practical purposes of public instruction.” 
—Presbyterian Review, 
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SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS es 


WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. 


Printed uniformly in 12mo, and handsomely bound in cloth, with 
gold letiered titles. 


Tuis Series of Select Christian Authors consists of the most 


embraces the most valuable and select portions of our eminent 
Theological Writers. 

The Introductory Essays are not merely recommendatory or cri- 
tical notices, but form distinct Treatises on some subject of Chris- 
tianity, characteristic of the works to which they are prefixed, 
illustrative of their nature and design, and explanatory of the aim 
and view of their respective Authors. On this account the Intro- 
ductory Essays form a valuable addition to the Works. 

The Works in this Series have been all revised and corrected 
with great care, and much editorial labour has been bestowed on 
these Editions to render them accurate. They are printed uniform- 
ly in 12mo, on the same type as Dr. Chalmers’s Works, a specimen 
of which is given on a preceding page. 

In order to promote their extensive circulation a large reduction 
has been made in the published price, thus rendering them remark- 


accurate Editions of these excellent Works. 


1A KEMPIS’ IMITATION of CHRIST. Essay by 
Tuomas CHALMERS, D.D. 2s, 6d. 


Esq., Advocate. 2s. 6d. 


HOWE’S REDEEMER’S TEARS Wept Over LOST 
SOULS. | Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. 2s. 6d, 


4 ROMAINE’S TREATISES on the LIFE, WALK, 
and TRIUMPH of FAITH. Essay by THomas Cuaimenrs, 1 


2 GAMBOLD’S WORKS. Essay by Tuomas Ersxinu, 
3 





D.D. 4s. 6d. 


5 WITHERSPOON’S TREATISES on JUSTIFI- 
CATION and REGENERATION. Essay by Witi1am 
WiurerForce, Esq. 2s. Gd. 

7 ADAM’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 
Essay by Danrex Wixson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, 2s.6d. 


8 LIFE OF BERNARD GILPIN. Essay by the Rev. | 
. Epwarp Irvine, A.M. 2s. 6d. @ 
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& Select Christian Authors continued. 


Me, ; ; A 
e 9 SERLE’S CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. Essay S 
by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D, 2s. 6d. ‘ 


e 10 BAXTER’S SAINT’S EVERLASTING REST. 
Essay by Tuomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate. 3s. 


& ll HALYBURTON’S MEMOIRS. Essay by Davin > 
. Youne, D.D. 3s. : 


& 12 MOURNER’S COMPANION: consisting of Flavel’s © 
aC Token for Mourners—Cecil’s Visit to the House of Mourn- |g 
up ing—Shaw’s Welcome to the Plague—Farewell to Life, \ 






<a and Angelical Life. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. 3s. /: 
e 13 MACLAURIN’S ESSAYS and SERMONS. Essay ‘s 
4 by Joun Brown, D.D. 4s. 6d. ! 
g 14 COWPER’S POEMS. Essay by J. Monrcomery,3s.6d . 

{ 


i GION inthe SOUL. Essay by JouHNn Foster. 4s. A 
“, 16 GUTHRIE’S CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. fa 


. 15 DODDRIDGE’S RISE and PROGRESS of RELI- & 


Essay by Tomas Caatmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


% 
‘ ® 
. 17 BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION. Essay by & 
< Daniet Witson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 4s. 


> 18 RUTHERFORD’S LETTERS. Essay by Tomas o 


Erskine, Esq., Advocate. 3s. 


> 20 EDWARDS on the RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 2 
Essay by Davin Youne, D.D. 4s. 6d. 


*> 21 OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. Essay : 
“4 by Tuomas Cuaumers, D.D. 3s. 6d. : 
*) 22 HENRY’S COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. Es- 
say by Joun Brown, D.D. 38s. ‘ 


» 24 MATHER’S ESSAYS TO DO GOOD. Essay by : 
Anprew Tuomson, D.D. Qs. 6d. 


25 CHRISTIAN PSALMIST: or Hymns Selected and <@ 
Original, Essay by James Montcomery. 4s, This Vo- % 
lume contains 100 Original Hymns, by Mr. Montgomery. 


26 OWEN ON INDWELLING SIN. Essay by Tuomas 
CuHatmers, D.D. Qs, 6d. 


27 MEAD’S ALMOST CHRISTIAN. Essay by Davm ¥ 
Younc, D.D. 2s. 6d. ° 


28 BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED— © 
NOW or NEVER, &c. Essay by T. Coatmers, D.D. 3s, & 
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v Select Christian Authors continued. a 


29 WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW OF 4 


CHRISTIANITY. Essay by Daniret Witson, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. 4s. "4 


30 LAW’S SERIOUS CALL to a HOLY LIFE. Essay g 
by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


381 SCUDDER’S CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. Es- bi 
say by THomas Cuaumers, D.D. 3s. % 
f 


P33 PASCAL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION AND } 
PHILOSOPHY. A New Translation. Essay by Isaac (% 
Tayxor, Esq. 3s. 6d. 


35 CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION in SOLITUDE: con- 
sisting of Baxter’s Walking with God the Christian’s duty \% 
and Privilege—Baxter’s Converse with God in Solitude— 
Corbet’s Self-Employment in Secret—and Divine Breathings 

$ of a Pious Soul. Essay by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s.6d. & 

* 36 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: with the 

& Rev. T. Scorr’s NOTES. Essay by J. Montcomery, 4s, 7: 

& 37 BEVERIDGE’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RE- ¢ 

s LIGION. Essay by Tuomas Cuaumers, D.D. 4s, 


88 SHAW’S TRUE RELIGION, as it Imports a Living @ 
Principle in the Minds of Men. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, 
D.D. 2s. 6d. 


39 BOOTH’S REIGN of GRACE, Essay by THomas 
CuaLmers, D.D. 3s. 


40 JUDGE HALE on the KNOWLEDGE of CHRIST 


CRUCIFIED, and other Divine Contemplations. Essay 3) 
by Davip Youne, D.D. 3s. 6d. 





=| America. Essay by James MonTcomery. de; 

? 42 BAXTER’S REFORMED PASTOR. Essay by D, 
: Witson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 3s. 

Is} 43 SHOWER’S SERIOUS REFLECTIONS & JUDGE 
HALE’S CONTEMPLATIONS, Essay by Tuomas 
Cuaumers, D.D. 3s. 


© 44 DODDRIDGE on REGENERATION, and on SAL- 
> VATION by FAITH. Essay by R. Warpuiaw, D.D. 3s, 











ANCE, and the BENEFITS of SELF- ACQUAINT. 
ANCE. Essay by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s, 


*) 46 OLNEY HYMNS. Essay by J. MonTGomErRY. 3s.6d, 
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i Select Christian Authors continued. 4 
d 48 EDWARDS’ NARRATIVE of the REVIVAL of bs 
RELIGION in NEW ENGLAND; with THOUGHTS 

& on that REVIVAL. Essay by Joun Pye Suita, D.D. 3s.6d. 


) 50 HOWE’S LIVING TEMPLE: or, A Goop Man the § 
d TEempLe of Gop. Essay by THomas Cuatmers, D.D, 2s.6d. 


» 51 DICKINSON’S RELIGIOUS LETTERS. Essay = 
re by Davip Youne, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


, 52 EDWARDS’ LIFE of DAVID BRAINERD. Essay 
4 by James Monreomery. 4s, ‘ 


53 VENN’S DUTY of MAN, or A System of Docrrinat ¢ 
“ and Practica CHRISTIANITY. Essay by JoHn Brown, 
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D.D. 4s, 


54 ROMAINE’S SELECT LETTERS. Essay by T. 
CHaumers, D.D. 3s. 


56 BOSTON’S FOURFOLD STATE OF HUMA 
NATURE. Essay by Davip Younc, D.D. 4s. 


® 57 QUESNEL’S REFLECTIONS, PRACTICAL and 
3 EXPLANATORY, onthe GOSPELS, Essay by Danren 
Witson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. In Three Vols. 12s. 


58 CLARKE’S SCRIPTURE PROMISES. Essay by 
Ratepa Warptaw, D.D. 2s. 6d. 






59 SCOUGAL’S WORKS. Essay by the Rev. Ricnarp 
Watson, 3s, 


60 FLAVEL’S SAINT INDEED, and TOUCHSTONE & 
of SINCERITY. Essay by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s. 


61 HALL on the FAITH and INFLUENCE of the GOS- < 
PEL. Essay by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 38s. 6d. 


62 SPRAGUE’S LECTURES on REVIVALS of RE. %& 
_ LIGION. Essay by Geoncze Reprorp, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. A. James. 3s. 6d, 


63 MEMOIRS of MRS. SARAH LOUISA TAYLOR, 
New-York. | Essay by NatuanieL Paterson, D.D., € 
Author of ‘The Manse Garden.’ 2s. 6d. 


» 64 ROBE’S NARRATIVE of the REVIVAL of RELI. FA 
GION in KILSYTH, CAMBUSLANG, etc., Essay by 
Rosert Bucwanan, D.D. Qs, 6d. 
















Series to be Continued. 
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Extracts from Reviews of the Select Christian Authors. ge 


“These publications form part of a Series of reprints of valuable and popu- 
lar Works in Divinity, with Introductory Essays by living writers, whose 
names are calculated to give renewed sanction and circulation to the works 
which they recommend. With regard to the Prefacers, their object is to re- 
commend, to the increased attention of society, works which they consider of 
great importance for the spiritual and eternal welfare of mankind; and at {ey 
the same time to prefix such brief cautions or explanations as the works re- “ 
spectively recommended may seem to require. In some instances, this latter 
province must be a most requisite part of such an undertaking ; for it is not 
every popular, or even, in the main, good and valuable, treatise thatis equally /%) 
meritorious throughout, or calculated for the specific edification of all classes <s{ 
of readers. The result, as it affects the purchaser, is that, at a charge which @) 
the expected demand enables the publisher to render very moderate, he has /§ 
a neat and correct copy of the work he wishes, with a Preface which, in e 
many instances, greatly enhances its value; the whole Series forming a cheap 
and uniform edition of popular religious publications.”—Christian Observer. a 


“We have frequently had occasion to introduce this Series of publications < 
to our readers, and are glad that the volumes before us are fully entitled to 
the commendation which we have given to some of their predecessors. The 
general excellence of the selection is such as to dispiay, in a very advantage- 
ous light, the judgment which has been excercised, while the Essays prefixed 
to the different yolumes constitute a pleasing and sterling addition to their 
value.”—New Baptist Miscellany. 


“ We highly approve of the plan, which is somewhat new, of introducing select ‘e 

pieces of our more ancient diyines in the way in which this is presented to us. 

A single page of recommendation, unless very happily expressed, is vapid and 

uninteresting and serves little purpose; but here we have an introductory 
refixed essay, an attractive a deo) to a solid though it may be somewhat 

inelegant and old building; we are introduced agreeably, and at once find 

our entertainment rich and satisfying.”—Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.—* The essay 
is long, but we could wish it had been still longer. Listening to the 
words and warnings of such an one, we are never weary. His counsels and 
exhortations are full of weight. They proceed from the bosom of aman 
who has felt the power of religion in its elevating and ennobling vitality. 
Coming from one of the most gifted intellects, they command our attention, 
and captivate our hearts. Here, in truth, is an essay containing a rich mine 
of reflection, to the perusal of which we earnestly entreat all our readers to 
approach. We we would have them read it over again and again. No slight 
or superficial glance will give any idea of its power, its originality: its beauty, 
its faithful reprovings, its vivid pictures, its minute searchings. It must be 
perused and reperused. The more it is read, the more it will be admired by 
all who can appreciate evangelical views of religion, stated in a very feli. 
citous manner, and so pressed home on the conscience as to awaken and 
startle the most somniferous. It is a rich intellectual repast, to which we in- 
yite them, where we are convinced that they will receive sufficient to satisfy 
their mental appetite. —Orthodox Presbyterian. 


Butler’s Analogy of Religion —*“ We have much pleasure in introducing to 
our readers the celebrated treatise of Bishop Butler, with an elegant preface 
nearly half as long as the work itself, from the pen of the Rey. Daniel Wilson. 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy is so familiarly known to every sound theological 
student, that a mere reprint of it would not call for owr notice ; but Mr. Wil- 
son’s dissertation upon it contains so much, not only of new, but of highly use- 
ful and interesting matter, that we feel it a duty to lay some extracts from it 
before our readers. We would hope that this preface may in future become 
a current appendage to the work ; the cheapness of the present edition will, 
at least, secure it a wide circulation.”—Lclectic Review. 


“Jtis now too late to review Pascal’s Thoughts, a work which has long 
been familiar to every thinking man in Europe: and in regard to it there- \@\ 
fore we have nothing to do but to recommend it strongly, in this its new 
and improved aspect, to every one who wishes to become acquainted with the 
imperishable ‘Thoughts’ of one of the noblest and purest minds that ever 
adorned un author’s annals. We have perused attentively the Introductory | \@) 
Essay by Isaac Taylor, and it is but the truth to say, that, in our opinion, it , 
will add to even his well-earned and lofty reputation.’—Presbyterian Review, \e 
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Extracts from Reviews of the Select Christian Authors. 





“The design is certainly a very good one, and has so many advantages to 
recommend it that it cannot fail to approve itself to every considerate mind. 
s? The reader who casts his eye over the titles of the books, and the names of 
their authors, will at once perceive that hitherto they have been selected with 
judgment. It certainly was an excellent plan to introduce each author’s work 

y a preliminary dissertation on the contents of the volume; these Introduc- 
tory Essays cannot fail to givethe present edition a preferable claim to others 
that maybe on sale. We shall close this article with adding, that the vol- 
umes are well printed, on good paper, with a bold and clear type, such as 

ersons of advanced age are in quest of; and the whole Series very proper to 

‘orm a part ofa Christian’s Library.”—New Evangelical Magazine. 


“ We cordially approve of the plan, and, as far as it has proceeded, its exe- 
cution. We have ae much gratified by the opportunity of renewing our 
intimacy with the worthies of ‘bygone times, and it has not lessened our 
pleasure to find these writings accompanied by the remarks of men who are 
their consistent followers,—kindred spirits, having the same ends in view, 
the same cause at heart, and whose names will be pronounced in after pe- 
riods with the same affectionate and respectful regard that now embalms the 
memory of Howe, Alleine, Gambold, and Witherspoon. There are, probably, 
many closets and libraries into which the names which we have just cited 
would, either through ignorance or prejudice, find no entrance, but where 
the recommendation of Chalmers, Erskine, or Wilberforce, would have its 
merited weight.”— Congregational Magazine, 


“ Such individuals as the publisher of these volumes, (which form a part and 
a continuation of a Series, entitled ‘Select Christian Authors,’) deserve the 
thanks and liberal support and encouragement of the public. These neat 
and elegant reprints of works of inestimable worth, in a neat and uniform 
edition, have been for a long time needed and ardently desired. A valuable 
library may now be selected and formed by students and ministers whose 
resources are small and limited ; and private Christians have now an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the standard works of the very best authors at a most 
reasonable charge. The Introductory Essays are worth more than the whole 
cost. They are ably written; and form, if not an eaaves of the volume, yet 
a pleasing and general outline of the subjects treated on—an outline suffi- 
ciently extended to put the reader in possession of the object, design, and aim 
of the several treatises. We hope the greatest encouragement will be given 
to this most useful undertaking, so laudably commenced and proceeded on,” 
—Home Missionary Magazine. 


“Mr. Collins's reprints claim our particular notice for the sound judgment 
displayed in the selection of the authors, and for the remarkable beauty and 
accuracy with which they are executed. We do not know who has contri- 
buted more to render the works of our ablest theological authors accessible 
to the public at large, and that with a neatness and taste somewhat worthy 
of the precious though antiquated stores which he opens up for our use and 
» enjoyment.”—Edinburgh Theological Magazine. 


* “Tt is impossible too highly to admire the taste of the bookseller who sets 
*\ himself, in good earnest, to the task of reprinting such works as the above, 
*/ in a style so elegant, and ata rate so cheap. They rank with the very first 
of uninspired compositions. The Introductory Essays are worthy of their 
celebrated authors, and vastly enhance the value of the works, already beyond 
price, to which they are prohxey, Though unequal in point of merit, they are 
all enlightened—ail explanatory—all devotional—and, we may ad ele- 
gant in the composition.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress.—“ This is one of the very valuable Series 
of ‘Select Christian Authors, now in course of publication from the Glasgow 
Press. Some of the Introductory Essays, which form a distinguishing feature 
of the work, are of permanent worth. But in all respects of originality and 
> impressiveness, the Essay before us must stand alone. It occupies more than 
one hundred and sixty pages of the volume; and exhibits, in undiminished 
excellence, the same extraordinary faculty of unborrowed conception, with 
even superior powers of vivid Pde ota A higher praise must, however, 
Y be assigned to it than that which belongs to the successful exertion of talent 
on subjects of common interest. The Brest coneern is never lost sight of, 
and circumstances of slight import and unheeded occurrence are made the 
vehicles of profound reflection and impressive admonition.”—Electic Review, 
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SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS 


WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. 
Royal 24mo Editions, Cloth Lettered. 


Anumber of the more popular and practical Works in this Series have 
been published in Royal 2imo. They are entire reprints of the larger 
Editions, on a smaller type; and having been now greatly reduced in Ye 

fs price they form Neat and very Cheap POCKET EDITIONS of these Works, 
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i A Kempis’ Imrration of Curist. Essay by Thomas Chal- 

‘4 mers, D.D. 1s. 6d. g 

®> Romarne’s Treatises on the Lirz, Watx, and Triumen of (& 
Farru. Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 

Auterne’s Atarm to Unconvertep Sinners. Essay by [8 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. 1s, 6d. ¢ 

Srrur’s Curistran RememBrancer. Essay by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 1s, 6d. 


; 


ic 
<3 
* 
2) 
( 


f Baxtrexn’s Satnt’s Rest. Essay by T. Erskine, Esq. 2s. 
®> Movurner’s Companion. Essay by R. Gordon, D,D. 1s. 6d, 
«) Cowrer’s Porms, Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 
& Dopprivce’s Risz and Procress of Rexieron in the Sour. 
4 Gurugre’s Curist1an’s Great Interest. Essay by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 6d, 
. Owen on Sprniruat Minpepness. Essay by Dr. Chalmers, 2s, 
Is) Curistran Psamist ; or Hymns Selected and Original. Es- 
3 say by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 
7° Owxn on Inpweuuine Sin, Essay by Dr. Chalmers, 1s, 6d. 
Daniel Wilson, D,.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 2s. 
€) Curistian Post. Essay by J. Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
*\ Scorr’s Tracts. Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s, 6d. 
\ Memoirs of Mrs, HuntTInaron. Essay by J. Montgomery. 2s.6d. fg 
*/ Baxrer’s Rerormep Pastor. Essay by Bishop Wilson. Is. 6d, \¢ 
Doppringe on Reaenerarion. Essay by Dr. Wardlaw. 1s. 6d. 5 
Curistian’s Derence against Inripeziry. Essay by Thomas fy 
Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Romatne’s Lerrers. Essay by T. Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
*) Frayex’s Saint InpEEp. Essay by David Young, D.D. Is. 6d. § 
> A complete set of the above Twenty-five volumes may be had & 
| for L2 2s.—forming an excellent present or addition to Congrega- 


et 
Essay by John Foster. 2s, 6d. 
Henry’s Communitcant. Essay by John Brown, D.D. 1s 6d. Hy 
Witserrorce’s Practicat View of Curistianiry. Essay by 
Boorn’s Reten of Gracz. Essay by Dr. Chalmers. 1s. 6d, 
Oxtnexy Hymns. Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s, 
CruarK’s ScrietuRE Promises. Essay by Dr. Wardlaw. 1s. 6d. i 
gs) tional or songs eaten open 
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Wiorks of Chomas Dick, LL.D. 
‘a 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER: or, THe Connec- 

TION OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY WITH RELIGION. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Eighth dition. 
12mo Cloth Lettered, 8s. 


This Edition has been revised and greatly enlarged by the Au- 
thor, so as to render the work more suited to the present advanced 
state of Science. 


“Tn consequence of the progress of the Arts and Sciences since the Second 
Edition of the following work was published, it has been deemed expedient 
to make a thorough revision of the whole, so as to embrace the latest im- 
provements and discoveries in the different departments to which its diver- 
sified subjects refer. The Author has accordingly carefully revised every 
portion of the volume, and made very considerable additions to its several 
departments. The article Geology has been almost entirely rewritten, and 
enlarged to more than double its former extent. The article Geography has 
been enlarged by an addition of more than twenty pages. The articles As- 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy,’ Chemistry, Physiology, History, Printing, 
Mariner’s Compass, Telescope, Air Balloons, Steam Navigation, &c., have 
likewise been considerably enlarged. To the former subjects are now added 
comprehensive sketches ob the following recently discovered departments of 
Science and Art—The Daguerreotype, Electrotype, Electro-Magnetism, 
Electric Telegraphs, Railroads, &c., besides a variety of paragraphs inserted 
in numerous places throughout the body of the work. Between twenty and 
thirty additional engravings have been inserted, and to the whole is now added 
a copious Index. These additions amount to nearly one hundred and thirty 
pages.” —Preface to Highth Edition. 

“ An excellent work to put into the hands of an intelligent youth; and 
likely, by the Divine blessing, to create a thirst at once for true piety and 
useful knowledge.” —Lvangelical Magazine. 

“This is a Publication which we can most earnestly recommend every 
Christian parent to put into the hands of his children, as a most judicious 
initiatory Work into the mysteries of Science viewed in connection with 
Religion.”— Congregational Magazine, 

“We are pleased with the conviction, that Dr. Dick, in this volume, has 
conferred a benefit on mankind, To the rising generation it will prove es- 
sentially advantageous, by compressing a fund of information within a narrow 
compass; and multitudes who have reached the years of maturity, by perusing 
this Work will have an opportunity of augmenting their store of knowledge, 
The work is the production of a mind extensively illuminated with science, 
and seriously impressed with the truths of Revelation. The author’s pri- 
mary design appears to be, that of connecting the result of scientific research 
with the pure principles of the sacred writings, so that while the mind is ir- 
radiated with the beams: of the former, it should be led to consider it as 
subordinate to the latter, both aiming at the same point, and mutually co- 
operating to assist each other. With this view he has conducted us through 
the leading walks of all the more important and useful branches of philo- 
sophical knowledge, pointed out their leading peculiarities, and resolved the 
origin of all into the mysterious but powerful operation of the divine agency, 
So muich useful information being compressed in this work, the common 
plea, founded on a want of time and opportunity for reading, which furnishes 
laziness with a plausible refuge, cannot now be urged. he price is only 
Eight Shillings, and he that cannot find time to peruse 540 pages, [now en. 
larged to 670,] in which so much is to be learned, deserves to suffer from the 
ignorance which he will not make a trifling effort to remove,’’—Jmp, Mag. 


“As many years ago we introduced this Work with pleasure to our read- 
ers, we are happy to be able with undiminished, yea, with increased confi- 
dence to recommend the Eighth Edition to their warm and grateful recep- 
tion,”—Evangelical Magazine. 


“This Work forms a most excellent and appropriate present for young 
persons; and perhaps there are few books more frequently presented in this 
manner than The Christian Philosopher, and The Philosophy of Religion.” 
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Works of Thomas Dick, LL.D., continued. 
Il, 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: or, An Ixtus- 


Third Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 8s. 


“The pleasure and the profit which we derived from the perusal of Dr. 
Dick’s former publication, ‘ The Christian Philosopher,’ must make us always 
glad to meet him as an author. This work is divided into four chapters : the 
first of which treats on the moral relations of intelligent beings to their Cre- 
ator: the second chapter discusses a second principle of moral action—love 
to all subordinate intelligences: the third is devoted to an examination of the 
moral law, and the rational grounds on which its precepts are founded: and 
the fourth contains a cursory survey of the moral state of the world. Taking 
Christianity as he finds it in the Bible, his object is, to illustrate its moral in- 
fluence—to display the reasonableness and excellence of its precepts, with the 
physical and rational grounds on which they rest,—arid to exhibit some lead- 
ing features in the moral aspect cf the world. In other words, his book is 
intended to show how happy a world this would be did all its inhabitants 
imbibe the principles of Christianity, and live habitually under their influence 
—and that the misery which prevails in the world is owing to the prevalence 
of principles which are of an opposite nature.”—Baptist Magazine., 

“Dr. Dick has engaged in a course of extensive reading with a reference to 
his subject, and has levied contributions in all directions with discrimination 
and effect. He has, indeed, spared no pains to make his work both valuable 
and popular, and as far as our recommendation may serve him we give it 
cordially, ‘The historical and scientific illustrations, which are profusely 
f > scattered throughout the volume, add much to its interest.”—L£clectic Review. 


IIT. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE. © Third 
% Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 6s. 





“We have seldom risen up from the perusal of any human composition with 
loftier conceptions of the Divinity, than we have been insensibly led to cherish 
in the reading of this highly philosophical and Christian publication, The 

‘*\ last part of the volume contains many close appeals to the heart, upon that 
state of moral and spiritual accomplishment which all must seel who anti- 
A) cipate the glory and felicity of heaven.”—Lvangelical Magazine. 


“a “ We trust this very valuable publication will be most extensively read. 


® We especially recommend it to the young, and to all those not yet possessed ¢ 


of a reason of the hope that is in them.”—Home Miss. Mag. 


IV. 
: ? N THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND. LIilustrated with 
3> numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 6s. 
be have always regarded Dr. Dick as an eminently industrious and use- 
ful oe The mtiole subject of education, considered with a view to man’s 
> intellectual and moral nature, is here treated, and treated with the hand ofa 
master. The errors and defects of existing systems are faithfully pointed out; 
the plans adopted in various countries described ; and a new and better me- 
thod is laid down, applicable to all the several kinds of schools, and embraces 
an excellent outline of religious and moral instruction, The entire volume 
is full of interesting details, and is worthy of the attention of all who look with 


anxiety upon our national prospects,” 
Vic 
HE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY BY THE DIF. 
FUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. Illustrated with En. 
gravings. Second Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 7s. 6d. 
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iy Glasgow Lectures on Lmportant Subjects. A 


EVIDENCES. 


FOURTEEN LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF 
REVEALED RELIGION. By Ministers of the Cuuncu 
of Scotuann. Ninth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“The Volume contains nearly 600 pages, and will be found one of the 
most cheap, useful, and powerful compendiums of almost every kind of 
evidence on the credibility of the Divine Revelations which we have seen.” 

“Rich in material and forcible in style, they reflect credit on the indi- 
viduals by whom they were delivered, displaying as they do solid ee 
judicious treatment, and copious information. We believe that no single 
volume, professing to take up the same topics, will be found to handle 
them in so clear and comprehensive a manner, and withal with such bre. 
vity and foree. And when we say that it contains twice as much matter 
as books sold at the same price, we do not by any means overstep the strict: 

} limits of the truth.” 


ve 
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YOUNG MEN. 
FLLEVEN LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Mmr- 


sTERS of Various EvanGELICAL DENoMINATIONS. Fourth 
Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


“We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this volume. A 
better work, saving always the Bible, for putting into the hands of young 
persons, does not exist.” — Witness. 

“It would be invidious to particularise where all are se admirable; 
but we may be forgiven for mentioning those of Mr. Lee of Campsie (on the 
cultivation of the mind), Dr. Symington (on the amusements of youth), and 
Dr. Wardlaw (on the formation of character), as productions of the highest 
excellence, and altogether worthy of the literary and theologicai attain- 
ments of their authors.”—Scottish Guardian. 


THE JEWS. 


WELVE LECTURES ON THE PAST HISTORY, 
PRESENT CONDITION, AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS OF THE JEWS. By Mintsrers of the Cuurcu of 
Scorzanp. Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“Christians need to be informed respecting the Jews,—and they need to 
be stirred up to pray and exert themselves for their conversion. A better 
book for enlarging their understanding, and operating upon their hearts, 
they cannot procure than the present.”— Orthodox Presbyterian. 


REVIVALS. 


OURTEEN LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. By Ministers of the Cuurcu of Scor- 
Lanp. Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s, 6d. 


“ The Glasgow Lectures, with an able preface by Mr. Hetherington, em- 
brace the subject in all its richness, and concentrate upon it a weight of 
talent, spiritual wisdom, and sound sense very rarely to be met with in 
any one volume, and entitling this one to the name of a standard volume,” 
=i eeteeion. repel ce eae 

fhe Lectures are the Rev, John Bonar, Larbert ; Rev. Jonathan R. 
Anderson, Glasgow ; Rev. A. Moody Stuart, Edinburgh ; Rey, Dr. Nha 
Glasgow; Rev. R. 8. Candlish, Edinburgh; Rev. "ARetshder Cumming, 
Dunbarney; Rev. William Arnot, Rev. John G. Lorimer, Rey. James 
tren ant : Heaters Jd Bahay Edinburgh ; Rev. William Burns, 

ilsyth; Rey. Patrick Fairbairn, Saltoun ; Rey. John Macnaughtan, Paisley: 
and the Rev, Dr. Paterson, Glasgow, : Bh ati cir co 
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Glasgow Lectures on Important Subjects continued. 


YOUNG MEN. 
LECTURES to YOUNG MEN on Science, Lirerature, 
and Renicton. Srconp Serres, 12mo Cvth, 3s. 


fe 








BY THE 
Rev. Dr. Cannuisu, Edinburgh. Rev. Dr. Paterson, Glasgow. 
Rev. James Harper, Leith. Rev, James J. Woop, Edinburgh, 


Rey. Jonn Eowarps, Glasgow. Rev. W, L. ALEXANDER, Edinburgh, 
Rev, James A, Wy.iz, Dollur, Rev. Dr. Bryce, Belfast. 
Rev. Dra. Duncan, Ruthwell, Rev. W. M. HsruEeincron, Torphichen, 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
GIX LECTURES on SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Mrnr- 


* 
sTeRS of Various DeNomINATIONS. 12mo Cloth, Is. 6d. 





INFIDELITY. ; 
WELVE LECTURES ON INFIDELITY. Being a 
Sequel to the Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. By Ministers of the Courca of ScoTtanp. 12mo 
Cloth Leitered, 3s. 


6 These Lectures are intended as a sequel to the admirable course previously 
4 delivered at Glasgow, on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, and which were 
aN entirely defensive in their object, offering to the reader “an armour of proof,” 
i for the protection of his faith against the assaults of the wicked ; while the 
/@) present course is more of an aggressive nature, presenting to the believer “a 
4 uiver full of arrows, wherewith to attack the strongholds of theenemy. The 
\ ectures exhibit throughout much comprehensive research, a deep and ear- 
s/f nest piety, and a powerful and convincing style. And we cannot doubt that 
, the present work will be favoured with as great an amount of popularity and 
Y usefulness as the former wolume. To the young we could not recommend a 
better Monitor and guide on this vitally important subject; and as the work 
is unprecedently moderate in its price, it will be found to be within the reach 
of all classes.— Western Watchman, 


| CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

{ QEVEN LECTURES ox roe HEADSHIP or CHRIST 
as Embodied in the Constitution and Illustrated in the 

? History of the Church of Scotland. By Ministers of the 

; Cuurca of Scortanp. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


“These Lectures afford a concise, distinct, and most satisfactory exhibition 
of the great controversy in which the Church of Scotland is at present en- 
\ gaged. Those who are imperfectly acquainted with the Scriptural principles 
involved in the discussion will find the argument from the Word of God and 
*) the History of the Church’s former contendings fully stated and faithfully 
applied. The yarious Lectures are written in a style which does honour to 

{ the learning and piety of their authors,”— Christian Instructor. 


‘ POPERY. 
4 eg LECTURES ON POPERY. By Ministers of 
the Cuurcn of ScoTnanp. 8yo Cloth Lettered, 2s, 





4 The above Lectures have all been Printed from the Manuscripts 
3 of the various Authors, and are Published at a very cheap rate. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


HE MODERN JUDEA, AMMON, MOAB, AND 

EDOM, comearep wits ANCIENT PROPHECY. 
With Notes and Engravings illustrative of Biblical Subjects, 
and a Map constructed expressly for the Work. By the Rev. 
J, A. Wyuiz, Dollar, 12mo Cloth Lettered. Price 6s. 


“In order fully to enter into the spirit of the prophecies, it is necessary 
to form an accurate corception of ades as it existed in the time of our 
Saviour, as well,as of what it nowis. Mr. Wylie has perfectly understood 
this, and has given a delizhtful picture of the country as it existed in its 
best days, possessing, as it did, within its plains and upon the sides of its 
terraced and richly cultivated mountains, every variety of climate, and 
consequently every production necessary to comfort or luxury.”— Witness. 

“A panorama of the Holy Land, with such an accuracy of outline and 
beauty of colouring, that we hesitate not to pronounce it the best geography 
or hand-book of that interesting country that exists in our language.”— 
Scotsman. é 

“ His painstaking investigations have enabled him not only to improve 
in some respects upon the plan of Dr. Keith, but to open new sources of 
information, to accumulate additional confirmations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The work is written in a pleasing and attractive style, often 
rising to a strain of glowing eloquence.’’—Scottish Guardian. 

“ There are few pages of the volume which do not furnish us, either by 
incidental allusions or by direct commentary, with beautiful and some- 
times very unexpected illustrations of Scripture metaphor, imagery, and 
oriental phraseology. This unspeakably enhances the value of the work, 
and will render it a most acceptable companion, especially to all our 
clerical readers. As we are really anxious that our readers should have 
as favourable an opinion of it as we have formed, and as an intimate 
acquaintance with it will, we are persuaded, infallibly lead to such an 
opinion, we shall for once depart from our usual custom, and furnish a few 
passages, which, as they have deeply interested ourselves, will, we hope, 
commend the publication to all over whom our judgment may have any 
influence.”—Dundee Warder. 

“It would be impossible to follow Mr. Wylie through all the careful col- 
lection he has made of the evidences of prophecy. Nota spot of ground, 
not an event, not a testimony of a traveller that could go to swell the grow. 
ing tide of faith has he omitted. The process, from the prophecy to the 
fulfilment, is Bisplaved as simply and accurately as if by a sum of rule of 
three, But Mr. Wylie is not a mere compiler—he has his heart in the sub- 
ject, and no inconsiderable power of making its feeling known. Unless our 
ear for rhythm is disordered, there is much touching beauty in the following 
apostrophe. The langua, e is not more melodious than the feeling which 
it conveys is beautiful.”—Britaunnia, 


FINDLATER’S MEMOIRS. 


EMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT FINDLATER, 

Late Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Inverness; together 

with a Narrative of the Revival of Religion at Lochtayside, 

Perthshire, in 1816—1819. By the Rev. Witu1am Finp- 
LATER, Sutherlandshire. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“In the onward march of the Church to full reformation, a volume such 
as the present will not be without its share in advancing the movement, 
It will rouse individuals here and there to observe what individual energy 
may be made the instrument of effecting. The narrative of the revival at 
Lochtayside is deeply interesting, and comes before the pfiblic at a season 
every way calculated to secure it notice. We trust it will not fail of attract- 
ing that regard it deserves. We need not press this volume on the view of 
Christian ministers. We are convinced it will find its way to their hands. 
Is is just such as one will introduce to another, and which, once read, will 
produce the desire of being retained, as deserving a permanent place in a 






















































minister’s library.”—Scottish Guardian. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON MISSIONS. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE WORLD: An Essay on Curis- 

TIAN Misstons to the Hearuen: By the Rev. Joun 
Macraruane, Minister of Collessie, Fifeshire, Second Thou- 
sand, Royal 12mo, Cloth lettered, 6s. 


Published at the recommendation of Four of the Adjudicators 
of the Missionary Prize Essays, and under the sanction of the 
Committee. 


Extract from the Recommendation of the Four Adjudicators. 


“ They unite in their general estimate of the Essay as one of great worth, 
and possessing very strong claims on public attention.” 


Opinions of the Press, 

The award brings to our recollection a story of Themistocles and the bat- 
tle of Salamis. It is very possible that the opinion of the one adjudicator 
{that this Essay merited the first Prize] was right ; and we are mistaken if 
he will not find himself supported by the public in general......Of the Essay 
itself we may speak in terms of the most unqualified approbation. The plan 
is comprehensive, embracing all the topics either directly or collaterally in- 
volved in the general theme. The style is not merely beautiful—it is elegant. 
In the variety and poetic effect of the illustrations, he is peculiarly happy; 
and throughout the whole work there breathes a tender pathos of Christian 
feeling, which renders it powerfully attractive.—Edinburgh Morning Post. 


It is a production of such solid merit, so comprehensive in its plans, so 
classically elegant in its diction, so rich and varied in its illustration, and 
breathing such a fine spirit of fervent and enlightened piety, as not only to 
reflect the highest credit on its author’s talents and Christian feelings, but 
as to reflect honour on the Church of Scotland.—The Witness. 


Mr. Macfarlane’s volume is the production of a well-disciplined mind, ac- 
customed to think deeply and accurately upon any subject to which. its 
energies might be devoted, His plan is natural and logical. The work is 
very able as an argument for Missions, and very stirring in most of its ap- 
ae As a literary work it is remarkably well written, its tone and temper 
are decidedly evangelical, and its spirit is eminently catholic.—Evangelical 
Magazine. 

Whether we regard the sound and enlightened judgment which it displays, 
its truly scriptural and comprehensive views of the subject, its nervous and 
beautiful style, or the high but holy and chastened eloquence with which it 
pleads the cause of Missions, it is alike a splendid and powerful work, and 
must with the blessing of God irresistibly stimulate zeal for missionary 
enterprise wherever it is known throughout the Christian world....In short 
it is a perfect model of scriptural discussion and Christian eloquence, which 
deserves to be carefully studied and imitated: it is a treasure-house of 
missionary sentiment and feeling, which will never fail to enrich those who 
resort to it with the most exalted views of missionary work, and with the 
noblest motives for prosecuting it which human or angelic minds can feel, 
—Dundee Warder. 

One of the best and most interesting works which have lately appeared. — 
Fife Herald. 

A very able and judicious performance, written in an attractive and often 
elegant style, and well calculated to instruct and rouse the church to action 
in the great work of the evangelization of the world.—Banner of Ulster. 


This is truly an admirable work. We have seldom read any work in 
which the lucidus ordo of thought and feeling is more apparent, Allis 
transparent as the azure yault of heaven. Many portions of the Essay are 
distinguished by peculiar eloquence and beauty—by “ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.”—Sceottish Guardian. 


The matter, the method, the tone, the mould of thought, the style of ex- 
pression, all betoken the strong-minded, the well-educated, the pious and 
painstaking, the staid and studious Presbyterian divine. It evinces its 
author to be a man of strong and cultivated powers.—Lclectic Review. 
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Christian Poetry. 


COWPER. 


OWPER’S POEMS. With an Introductory Essay by 
James Monrcomery, Esq. 12mo, C!oth Lettered,3s.6d. 
The same, Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, ‘2s. 


“ Cowper, indeed, is one whom we seem to have known and loved from 
our youth. We read his thoughts as the thoughts of a friend, in whom every 
thing is dearer and more engaging to us than the same in a stranger could 
be. Yet Cowper must be known well to be heartily loved. There are few 
compositions, either in prose or rhyme, that will mend so much on repeated 
perusal as Cowper’s, and none that will wear better in the memory or take 
stronger hold upon the affections.” —Essay. 


MONTGOMERY. 


((HRISTIAN PSALMIST: or Hymns, selected and ori- 

ginal. With an Introductory Essay by James Mont- 
comery, Esq. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 4s.—The same, Royal 
24mo Cloth Let., 2s. This Volume contains 100 Original Hymns 
by Mr. Montgomery. 


« 
The Christian Psalmist, “by the well-known and much-loved Mont- 

gomery, is a volume consisting of 562 Hymns, one hundred of which are the 
product of his own devotional muse. “Amongst these will be found some 
choice specimens of the author’s pre-eminent talent for the composition of 
‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’ The Introductory Essay is de- 
cidedly the most elaborate and philosophical we have met with on the sub- 
ject of Christian Psalmody. It is indeed a most exquisite critique, and will d 
e read with pleasure and profit by all true lovers of the songs of Zion.”— 

Evangelical Magazine. b. 
“We feel ourselves under much obligation to Mr. Montgomery for this 
volume, both as an excellent manual of devotion and a collection of de- 
lightful poetry. It is decidedly of a higher order than any other book of the 
kind that we are acquainted with. The Introductory Essay is full of in- 
struction and interest, Ifthe volume meet with a reception in any degree 
proper to its merits, it must become extensively popular.”Felectic Review. 
“The best selection of the kind with which we are familiar.”—Presby- 


terian Review. 
MONTGOMERY. 


HRISTIAN POET: or Sretecrions in Verse, on Sacred 
Subjects. With an Introductory Essay by James Mont- 
comery, Esq. Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, 2s, 64. 


“Nothing that appears under the\sanction of Mr. Montgomery can be 
‘uninteresting to the best portion of the Christian world. The present 
volume has already received large proofs of publicregard. It is a fine col- 
lection of pieces but little known, and re’ating to almost all the varieties of 
human feeling and Christian experience. Such a work was required from 
such a pen; and we doubt not it will realise the success it deserves, The 
Introductory Essay is written in Mr, Montgomery’s best siyle.”—Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 


NEWTON AND COWPER. 


LNEY HYMNS. With an Introductory Essay by James 
Montcomery, Esq. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d.— 
The same, Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 


“ This Volume of Olney Hymns ought to be for ever dear to the Christian 
public as an unprecedented memorial, in respect to its Authors, of the 
power of Divine grace.” —Essay. 
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Wiorks on Webtbals. 


EDWARDS. 
EPWARDS’ NARRATIVE OF THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND; with Thoughts 
on that Revival. Introductory Essay by Joun Pye Smiru, 
D.D. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


_ “In the circumstances of our time, the wide diffusion of a Treatise so 
ucaes and comprehensive, which is at the same time equally plain and 
uminous, is not merely seasonable, but it is needed, desired, demanded, by 
the most urgent considerations.”—Essay. 

“ This publication was much wanted, and with the able and clear Essay 
which is prefixed to the volume, it forms a very full and satisfaetory view 
of a subject of all others most deeply interesting to ourselves individually, 
and to the Christian churches in our beloved country. It would be well if 
this excellent book were read by every Christian pastor to his people, in 
sections, at weekly prayer meetings ; it would aiford information truly 
pleasing, and present motives truly powerful.” —Home Missionary Magazine. 


SPRAGUE. 
LECTURES on REVIVALS or RELIGION. By W.B. 
Spracue. With an Introductory Essay by GrorcE 
Reprorb, D.D., Worcester, and the Rev. J. A. Jamss, Bir- 
mingham. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, as. 6d. 


“The most deeply interesting portion of this volume is the ‘ Appendix,’ 
containing the replies which Dr. Sprague received from not fewer than 
twenty-one of the most eminent Divines in all parts of the United States, 
to whom he had addressed a circular requesting them to state their indivi- 
dual experience in regard to religious reyivals, and the observations which 
might occur to each of them on the general subject. We have not for a 
long time enjoyed a higher treat than what has been afforded by the 
examination of these documents. We are sure our readers will thank us 
for putting such a book as Dr, Sprague’s Lecturesin our way.” —Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor. 


GLASGOW LECTURES. 


FOURTEEN LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. By Ministers of the Cuurcn of Scor- 
LAND. Second Thousand. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“ The Glasgow Lectures, with an able preface by Mr. Ietherington, em- 
brace the subject jn all its richness, and concentrate upon it a weight of 
talent, spiritual wisdom, and sound sense, very rarely to be met with in 
any one volume, and entitling this one to the name of a standard volume.” 


Christian Instructor. 
ROBE. 


ROBES NARRATIVE or THE REVIVAL or RELIGION 
in KILSYTH, CAMBUSLANG, etc., in 1743. With an 
Essay by R. Bucanan, D.D. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


“ We rejoice in the republication of this deeply interesting narrative at 
the present time, and anticipate much ood from the extensive circulation 
which we trust it will soon obtain. We have perused it with profit and 
delight, and would earnestly recommend it to the prayerful perusal of our 
readers. The Essay with which it is here prefaced is also well deserving 
of a similar perusal. Itis written in a chaste and elegant style, and dis- 
cusses in a clear, able, and Christian-like manner the important topics of 
which it treats.”—Scottish Guardian. 


NARRATIVES. 
WASRATIVES oF REVIVALS or RELIGION 1 SCOT- 














LAND, IRELAND, anv WALES. 12mo, Cloth, 1s.6d. 
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Books for Sabbath Schools, 
Price Two Shillings. 


Curistran Marryr, a Tale of the First Century. 
Marspen’s Treatise on the Nature of Trur Rrwiet0on, 
Docrrinat and Hisrorican Sketcues of REVELATION. 
Lire of Sr. AuGustTINE. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Vauve of Time, or the History of Richard Gordon. 
Visir to Dan@arnock, or Tales of Scottish Piety. 
Wixtiam Bartow, a Sketch from Life. 

Lirz of St. CotumsBa; the Apostle to the Highlands. 
Jostas, or the Morning of Life. 

Memoirs of CarHEerine Brown. 

Henry Frirzroy, the Young Midshipman. 

Memoirs of Wittiam LEEcE. 

DoppriveGe’s Sermons to Youne PEeRsons. 


Price One Shilling. 


History of Mary Fores, a Sabbath School Teacher. 

Heen of the Gury, by Robert Pollok, A.M., Author of the 
“Course of Time.’ 

Prisoner of Horr. Intended fer Youth. 

Wivow of Rosrnzarn, a Lesson of Piety. 

Hewry’s Purasantness of Rexiaron. 

Bonar’s Reuieton the best Frrenp of the Preopuz. 

Scoveau’s Lire of Gop in the Sour of Man. 


Memorrs of Timotny Dwient, LL.D. 

Lire of Coronen Jonn BLackappER. 

Fragments from the Srupy of a Pastor. By G. Spring, D.D. 

TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS; or the Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff and 
the Duchesse de Broglie. 

Baxtsr’s Catt to the UNCONVERTED. 

Baxrer’s Now or NEVER. 


. FracMeEnts, by a Sabbath School Teacher. 
Dewanr’s Ministry, as Connected with Real Religion. 





History of Henry and Mary WaLrorp. 
History of GRAacE SNODGRASS. 
Crcit’s FrRreNDLY ADVIEE. 
THe GARDENER of GLAMMIS, 
Lire of Soputa LEECE. 
\ Lire of James MrIkie. Author of ¢ Solitude Sweetened.’ 
CHALMERS on SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


ns 


A Complete set of the above 36 volumes may be had neatl 
bound in Cloth, for 4.2, which would form an exceed aad veer ‘ 
Cheap addition to a Sabbath School Library. e 
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Select Christian Authors. GO 
Cueap Epitions, Ocravo Cirotu LETTERED. y 


In order to render some of the valuable portions of this Series of 4 
Select Christian Authors accessible to all classes of society, the s 

®\ Publisher has printed a number of the more popular and useful 4 
7 Works in the Series in a very cheap form. Though beautifully a 
‘ printed in 8vo, on a clear and distinct type, and on fine paper, these < 
* reprints form the Cheapest Editions of these Works which have i> 
yet been presented to the public. 4 


ILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW or CHRIS- ag 
‘ TIANITY. Essay by DanreL Witson, D.D., Bishop of 
=> Calcutta. Price 1s. 6d. i 


KEMPIS’ IMITATION OF CHRIST. Essay by T, : 
Cuatmers, D.D. Price 1s, 6d. 


a DODPRIDGE'’S RISE anp PROGRESS or RELIGION 
of In THE SOUL. Essay by Joun Foster, Author of 
Essays on ‘ Decision of Character,’ &c. Price 2s. 


Howes REDEEMER’S TEARS WEPT OVER LOST 
SOULS. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. Price 1s. 
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DAM’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 
Essay by Danitext Witson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, 
Price ls. 


HALYBURTON’S MEMOIRS. Essay by Davip Youne, 
D.D. Price 1s. 6d. I 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DEFENCE AGAINST INFIDE- » 
LITY. Essay by THomas Coatmers. D.D, Price 2s. dg 


J 


The above Cheap Editions, in Volumes, Cloth Lettered. 


1) 


Volume I, Containing the first Four Works, Price 4s. 6d. 
Volume Il, Containing the last Three Works, Price 3s. 6d. 4 


s> Mr. Collins has come forward to do for our Christian classics what other » 
publishers, animated by a laudable spirit of literary enterprise, are now 

doing for our standard secular authors. It therefore becomes the interest 

3\ as well as the duty of Christian men, not merely to support the undertaking 
themselves, but to make its design and benefits known wherever their in- 
fluence extends in order to induce others to encourage italso, It is impos- 4 

»\ sible to over-estimate the importance of such a plan. A better book to 

®, begin with than Wilberforce could not have been selected, The work will > 

*{ now find its way, for the first time, among a more numerous class of readers, ) 

to whom it will neither be less interesting nor profitable. Wilberforce is \ 

printed with quite as much elegance as economy, and if his successors ap- 

3> pear in the same style, they will, when bound together, form a set of taste- » 


ully finished volumes.”—Scottish Guardian. S 
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MANSE GARDEN. 
HE MANSE GARDEN. By Naraanret PaTers 
D.D. Fourth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. € 


“ One of the best known and most admired books in the language. F) 
John-o’-Groat’s to Maiden Kirk, where is the parish in which the ‘Ma 
Garden’ has not furnished many a treat ?—There never was a book be 
fitted than this to inspire a taste for gardening, or to cherish that taste wl 
it already exists. The book, besides, is written with so much talent ; 
sound sense, and it is so full of life, and hilarity, and sportive glee, that i 
read with great pleasure even by those who take little interest in gard 
ing. There is but one manse in a parish; but in most parishes there 
many villas, to the proprietors of which this book must be a treasure. ‘ 
appendix is a rich treat, well worth the price of the whole.” —Christ. Inst: 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, 
ETTERS OF THE REY. DR. LOVE, of Anderst 
Glasgow. Fourth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, « 


“Seldom have we perused letters evincing such a degree of spirituality, 
breathing a holier tone, They refresh the soul with the fragrance of a pi 
which is but rarely presented to the view in these times,”—Presbyterian 

“These Letters will be found to form a very valuable accession indeed 
an interesting part of the Christian treasury, taking their place with the | 
ters of Rutherfond Newton, Romaine, and Hervey.’”—Christian Instructor 


THE SABBATH. 
TREATISE ON THE AUTHORITY, ENDS, AN 
OBSERVANCE, or tut CHRISTIAN SABBAT: 
By the Rev. Duncan Macrartan. 12mo Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELDERSHIP. 
THE ELDERSHIP or raze CHURCH or SCOTLANI 
By the Bey. J. G. Lorimer, Minister of St; Davic 
Parish, Glasgow. 12mo Cloth, Lettered, 3s. 


POLLOK, 
TALES or THE COVENANTERS. By Rosert Potro: 
A.M., author of ‘The Course of Time.’ With Memc 
and Portrait. Third Edition. 18mo Cloth, 3s.6d. 


“Tt is easy to perceive while reading these Tales marks of decided genit 
They belong to a class of writing which must deeply interest the intellige 
portion of the rising generation, and must continue to circulate after a tho 
; Sand ephemerals have sunk into merited oblivion.”—Hvangelical Magasin 


PROPHECY. 
BABYLON AND INFIDELITY FOREDOOMED 0 
GOD. A Dissertation on the Prophecies of Daniel and tk 
Apocalypse. By the Rev..Epwarp Irvine. 8vo Cloth, 6s 
FAMILY SERMONS. 
GERMONS. By the late Rev. Joun Russet, Minister ¢ 
Muthil, with a Biographical Sketch, by T. Cuaumen; 
D.D. 8vo Cloth, 6s, 
FAMILY DEVOTION. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY RELIGION, with a variet 


of Prayers for Individuals and Families. By Danie 
Dewar, D.D. 8vo Cloth, 5s. heticen 
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William Collins and Co., Printers, Glasgow, 
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